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PREFACE. 


"  Primo  rerum  aspectu,  cum  investigandae  veritatis  copia  non  est,  falli 
possumus,  et  fallimur,  idqiie  a  natura,  sua  genus  habet  huraanum :  ast  ubi 
temporis  ope  mentis  ille  primus  conatus  deferbuit,  et  rationis  lumine  res 
discuti  ccepta  innotuit,  humana  id  monstrat  conditio,  ut  errorem,  quem  ipsi 
evitavimus,  posteris  ut  evitent,  ne  nobis  ipsi  injurii  esse  velinms,  propona 
mus."  "  Ilabui  quod  verum  esse  pronuntiarem ;  habui,  quo  falsitatem, 
sed  breviter  et  pro  temporis  opportunitate  depellerem," — Leonis  Allatii 

Animadv.  in  Autiq.  Etrusc.  Fragmenta  ah  Ingiiiramio  edita 1640, 

4to. 


"  In  delectu  notarum,  banc  rationem  sequebar,  ut  qua;  alibi  essent 
obvia,  fere  transilirem.  Id  profitendum  jam  nunc  fuit,  ne  quis  hie  qua^reret, 
quae  interpretum  eruditissimorum  passim  extantia  satis  scripta  declararent. 
Nee  tamen  nova  me  omnia  glorior  afferre ;  bene  meum  agi  putaturus,  si 
vel  pauca  protulisse  judicer,  quae  hoc  serum  Spicilegium,  post  uberrimas 
aliorum  messes,  non  usquequaque  infelix  probent." — Petki  Possini, 
s.  1,  Fresh.  S^icilegiiini  EvangeUcurriy  p.  1,  ed.  1713. 


The  notes,  though  few  in  number,  which  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  will  form  the  best  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
is  held  by  me.  I  have  emulated  the  diligence,  though  I 
might  not  possess  the  learning,  of  the  editor ;  and  have 
examined  the  entire  work  with  that  care  that  is  due  to  the 
high  reputation  of  the  critic,  as  well  as  to  the  great  and  varied 
excellence  of  the  authors,  whom  he  has  so  curiously  and 
successfully  illustrated.*  Indeed  Mr.  Dyce  has  favoured  us 
with  an  edition,  so  rich  in  all  the  required  learning,  as  much 
to  surpass  any  previous  attempts  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
same  text.     He  has  collected  in  one  view  all  the  variety  of 

*  "  Aftei"  all,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  but  an  inferior  sort  of  Shakespeares 
and  Siclneys."-C.  Lamb.        ^^^  ,     ,  ^  ^^        ^^ 
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readings  which  the  different  editions  have  afforded;  and  he 
has  much  assisted  the  reader  by  his  judgment  and  know- 
ledge in  the  selection  of  those  which  have  the  most  claim 
to  be  adopted ;  which  are  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  authors,  and  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  times,* 
By  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dramatic  vocabu- 
lary of  om'  early  stage  he  has  preserved  readings  which 
former  editors  had  rejected,  and  explained  what  they  had 
misunderstood ;  and  he  has  often  thrown  light,  altogether 
new,  on  those  idiomatic  turns  and  forms  of  expression  which 
gradually  appear  to  arise,  and  to  be  willingly  admitted, 
before  the  full  establishment  of  grammatical  construction, 
and  which  constitute  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of 
every  language  ;t  which  are  not  to  be  examined  with 
philosophical  analysis,  nor  subjected  to  grammatical  restric- 
tion, but  received  at  once  on  the  authority  of  usage  and 
prescription.  Mr.  Dyce  has  also  shown  much  judgment  in 
his  decisions  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  conjectures  made 
to  improve  a  text,  left  inaccurate  by  the  negligence  of  the 

*  Ml*.  Seward's  paraphrastic  versions  and  supplements  are  inadmissible,  as  being 
mere  guesses  at  the  truth,  and  also  as  generally  wanting  in  poetic  sph'it  and  feeling; 
he  has  indeed  attempted  what  genius  itself  could  not  successfully  accomphsh — 
"  Facile  excidisse  aUqidd  intelligitur.  Ingenii  vero  solertia  non  sufBcit  ad  locos 
restituendos,  inquibus  ne  constat  (\\x\den\,deqiid  re  agaturP  "  Hoi'um  verborum," 
says  a  learned  editor  of  an  ancient  poet,  "quid  verxuu  sit,  explorari  vix  potest,  nam 
facile  quidem  est  ad  dicendum  quid  poeta  scribere  potuerit,  sed  quid  scripserit, 
perquam  difficile.  Quamobrem,  nescire  nos  quid  poeta  spectarerit,  fateri,  quam 
vanis  hariolationibus  indulgerc  maluimus." 

t  The  following  observation  of  a  great  master  of  language  and  criticism,  on  the 
subject  on  which  we  are  treatmg,  is  worthy  of  attention : — "  Non,  cum  primum 
fiugerentur  homines,  Analogia  demissa  coelo  fomiam  loquendi  dedit ;  sed  inventa 
est,  postquam  loquebantur,  et  notatuni  in  sennone,  quid  quomodo  caderet.  Itaque 
lion  ratione  nititur  sed  exemplo ;  nee  lex  est  loquendi,  sed  observatio,  ut  ipsam 
analogiam  nulla  res  alia  feccrit,  quam  consuetude." — Vide  Quinctil.  Inst.  Orat. 
lib.  i,  c.  vi.  To  this,  let  me  add  the  authority  of  an  acute  Greek  grammarian : — 
"  Ad  eos  qui  in  omnibus  verbis  regulas  et  similitudines  quserunt :  non  oportet 
(inquit  magister)  in  omnibus  rebus  quserere  canones  firmos,  et  typos  certos.  Nam 
primis  inventa  sunt  ab  hominibus  vocabida  propter  necessitatem  mutui  colloquii  : 
Postea,  ars  superveniens  quaedam  potuit  in  ordinem  redigere  et  in  similitudinem 
quondam  reducere,  sed  qua?  non  potuit,  liarnv  i<p'  tjg  dxov  avvijQtiag,  in  ea  quam 
habuere,  reliquit  cotisuetudine.'" — Vide  Choerobosc.  in  op.  Trpoe  tovq  tv  iraffi,  &c. 
To  apply  these  observations  to  the  present  subject  in  particular,  let  us  use  the 
words  of   a  French  critic : — "  Quoique  dans  les  questions  de  pliilosophie  on  ne 


grammaire,  ou  d'analogie;  on  ne  pent  presque  pas  douter  qu'on  n'ait  corrige  mal 
a  propos  bien  des  passages  des  anciens,  et  qu'on  ne  soit  trompe  dans  une  infinite 
des  reeherches  touchant  I'antiquit^,  pour  n'avoir  pas  assez  pensc  k  cette  maxime." 


writer,  or  iimtilated  by  the  ignorance  and  haste  of  the 
transcriber  or  printer;  and  in  those  passages  where  the 
words  admitted  a  doubtful  interpretation,  the  reader  will 
find  no  safer  guide  than  in  the  cautious  and  careful  direction 
of  one,*  to  whom  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writers  has  been 
more  fully  unveiled.  In  short,  all  the  assistance  that  could 
be  afforded  by  variety  of  research,  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  will  here  be  found ;  and  he  who  peruses 
the  annotations  to  these  volumes  with  the  careful  attention 
they  deserve,  will  close  his  labours  with  that  increased 
knowledge  which  will  facilitate  his  progress  when  he  enters 
the  general  field  of  dramatic  literature  ;  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  editor  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking, — that  he  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
said  to  be  found  wanting  in  one  of  his  predecessors,  but 
which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  task — "  the  vigour  of  imagination  to  make 
a  poet,  and  the  strength  of  judgment  to  make  a  critic." 

It  may  then  be  reasonably  asked.  If  such  is  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  edition — if  such  is  its  fulness  of  informa- 
tion, and  accuracy  of  remark — whence  arises  the  necessity  of 
these  supplemental  observations,  and  where  are  the  defi- 

*  Time,  which  Napoleon  was  used  to  say  was  the  best   answerer   of  letters, 
will  also  so  act  in  criticism,  as  to  spare  the  necessity  of  numerous  conjectures,  as  it 
does  in  surgery,  to  save  the  patient  from  many  needless  operations. 
MlWwj^  T   larpog,  rtj  vorr^)  SiSovq  ;^p6vov, 
'laaaT  i'iSt)  jiaXXov,  ?/  tejiwv  XP^'^- 
To  what  extent  "  the  Prm-itus  Emendandi"  can  go,  may  be  seen  in  an  emendation 
by  Warburton  to  a  line  in  Hem-y  VI : — ■ 

"  That  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death." 
"  Shakespeare  (says  Warburton)  wrote — 

" draws  a  sword,  i'  th'  presence  'is  death." 

"  This  reading,"  says  a  brother  of  the  same  craft,  "  ean^t  he  right,  hecause  it  canH  he 
pronounced !  " 

The  most  extraordinary  typographical  error  in  the  text  of  one  of  our  poetae 
majores,  is  surely  that  of  "  Cerberus''''  for  "  Erelus"  in  the  L' Allegro  of  Milton,  not 
only  because  it  was  not  con-ected  by  the  author,  but  passed  on  through  each  suc- 
cessive edition  to  the  present  time.  A  professor  of  poetry,  an  historian,  and  editor 
of  poets,  however  says,  "  That  Milton  had  a  right  to  marry  31idnight  to  whom  he 
pleased."  Certainly ;  but  why  select  Cerbertis — a  husband  with  four  legs  and 
three  heads  and  throats,  chained  to  a  post  for  life  in  the  entrance  of  hell,  and  of  a 
most  disagreeable  colour,  temper,  and  disposition  ?  Midnight,  like  a  Moravian  sister, 
never  could  have  been  permitted  to  see  (if  Midnight  can  see)  her  husband  before  the 
marriage  was  settled  and  arranged  by  the  poet.     In  this  case — 

" tlio  funeral  baked  meats 

'Would  coldly  fiurnish  out  the  marriage  tables." 


() 

ciencies  tliat  provoke  still  further  inqiiiry  in  the  investigation 
of  truth  ?  To  this  I  am  led  to  reply,  from  my  partial  expe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  literature,  that  no  edition  of  a  great 
author,  vi^ho  lived  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  days,  long 
anterior  to  the  times  in  which  his  works  call  for  illustration, 
can  be  satisfactorily  formed,  except  through  the  united 
labours  of  successive  commentators.  Certainly  such  is  the 
case  in  ancient  literature — that  what  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Scaliger  may  be  improved  by  Bentley,  and  yet 
leave  an  ample  harvest  to  succeeding  critics  ;*  and  the  same 
cause  acts  on  the  works  of  oicr  earlier  writers,  requiring  the 
same  means  of  elucidation  as  those  still  further  removed 
from  us :  customs  have  been  forgotten,  manners  altered, 
language  become  obsolete  or  capriciously  changed,  and  even 
the  very  forms  in  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  press,!  are  disfigured  by  such  extraordinary  corruptions 
as  to  form  a  new  source  of  difficulty,  that  can  never  be 
entirely  overcome.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  is  capable  of 
labouring  in  this  field  is  called  upon  for  his  assistance.  Some 
necessary  information  may  be  added  by  him  to  the  general 
store  :  some  difficulty  that  had  escaped  others  may  in  a  happy 
moment,  and  when  the  inspiring  genius  is  favourable,  be 

*  The  particiJar  allusion  here  is  to  "  Manilius,'"  which  poet  was  edited  by 
Jos.  J.  Scaliger,  subsequently  by  Eichard  Bentley — the  two  greatest  scholars  who 
ever  appeared ;  and  yet  the  ablest  and  most  successful  critic  on  the  same  poet, 
gleaning  in  the  field  they  had  passed  over,  is  one  of  a  far  less  glorious  name — 
Adrian  Heringa. —  Vide  Observ.  Select.  Critic.  8vo,  1749. 

t  In  the  play  of  Timon  the  following  passage  occurs — 

" Go  bid  all  your  friends  again — 

Lucius,  LucuUus,  and  Senipronius,  all : 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals." 

The  first  folio  (1623)  has— 

"  Lucius,  LucuUus,  and  Sempronius,  Ullorxa,  all," 
which  last  amorphous  and  unseemly  word,  Ifalone  has  retained  in  the  text! 
and  Steevens  says,  "  it  is,  however,  a  name  unacknowledged  by  Athens  or  Eome!! 
What  is  it  then  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  writer  in  the  prompter's  copy  was  jjuzzled, 
as  usually  they  are  in  proper  names,  especially  ancient  ones ;  not  being  certain  of 
the  spelling,  he  placed  in  the  margin  (a  common  custom)  the  letters  of  which  he 
was  doubtful ; — whether  LucuUus  should  be  spelt  with  two  II — whether  "  Semj)ro- 
nius"  should  be"  Sempornius" — and  whether  "a:a"  should  be  used  for  "*e." — This 
careful  memorandum  of  the  writer,  the  compositor,  absolutely  bewildered  by  the 
mass  of  learning  before  him,  took  in  the  lump  as  he  found  it,  and  carried  into  the 
text.  We  do  not  know  what  the  modern  editors  have  written  on  the  subject,  but 
Messrs.  Malone  and  Steevens  have  not  added  "  a  sprig  of  laiu*eU"  by  this  note  to 
their  general  reputation. 


removed ;  he  may  bring  a  mind  furnished  with  new 
materials,  enlarged  with  wider  associations,  and  animated 
with  warmer  feelings  to  his  work  of  love.*  Doubtless  we 
have  been,  in  this  department  of  dramatic  literature,  much 
indebted  to  the  industry  and  skill  even  of  inferior  work- 
men ;  and  the  names  of  Theobald  and  Ilanmer  are  permitted 
to  divide  the  glory  of  erecting  the  monument  that  has  been 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  from  his  own  works, 
together  with  the  more  illustrious  ones  of  Warburton  and 
Johnson. 

Etc    ^'    avtjp    oil   TTcivG'   opa.f 

*  "  He,"  says  a  late  lamented  writer,  "  who  understands  Shahespeare,  must 
admire  and  love  him ;  and  unless  we  admire  and  love  him,  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  him." — The  writer :   Charles  Julius  Hare. 

t  The  reader  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  give  two  restorations,  which  I  have 
attempted  of  passages  utterly  corrupt  in  the  text  of  Shirley,  after  Mr.  Gifford's 
hand  had  been  tried  on  them. 

1.  THE   GEATEFUL  SERVANT. 

Astella.     You  may  lead  me  with  gossamer,  or  the  least  thread 

The  industrious  spider  weaves. 

Jacomo.     Whimseyes,  caribit  soes. 

Gifford'a  Note. — ^' Jac.  Whknseys.  Caribit  soes."  Perhaps  we  have  some 
vulgar  exclamation,  miserably  disjointed  at  the  press — if  not,  the  ambitious  Jacomo 
is  far  above  my  comprehension.  The  publisher  of  the  second  edition  has  exchanged 
one  piece  of  hopeless  nonsense  for  another,  and  gives  the  passage  thus  : — 

Whimseyes  our  ibit  soes. 

Note  hy  the  present  Writer. — The  publisher  of  the  second  edition  has,  instead  of 
exchanging  nonsense  for  nonsense,  given  us  a  variation,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
follow  the  track  up  to  the  true  reading,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

JEd.  1.     Whimseys !  caribit  soes. 

Ed.  2.     Whimseyes !  our  ibit  soes. 

True  reading.     Whimsys !  or  idiotcies  ! 

Jacomo  is  ridiculing  the  fine,  affected,  and  exaggerated  language  and  phrases  of 
Asjella  and  Lodovick. 

2.  THE   GAMESTER. 

Saeard.    We  have  enough  of  the  tribe.     I  am  soi-ry  I  cannot 

Furnish  her  expedition  with  a  pair 

Of  your  garters. 
Wilding.    I of  Athens  grown. 

For  this  Gifford  gives  the  following  extraordinary  alteration : — 

Hazard. I  am  sorry  I  cannot 

Fm-nish  her  expedition  with  a  pear-tree 

Of  your  garden. 
Wilding.    Ay,  of  Athens  growth. 

Adding  the  note — "  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  these  lines  intelligible  at  least. 
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Tliere  is  a  popular  story  of  this  kind,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Timon.  It  was  a 
wife,  however,  and  not  a  mistress,  who  was  fui-uished  with  a  pear-tree  for  her 
journey."  Had  Malone  ventured  on  such  an  alteration,  how  severe  would  have 
been  the  castigation !  The  passage,  however,  is  easily  brought  right,  the  corruption 
being  in  the  two  last  words. 

Hazard.     — — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 

Furnish  her  expedition  with  a  pair 

Of  your  garters. 
Wilding.  Ay — oi your  own  garters, 

I  know  thou  art  more  charitable. 

The  words,  "  Athens  grown,"  being  "■your  own  garters"  the  words  mangled,  and 
letters  transposed.  Put  the  words  in  order  thus  <  ^arowii^AUwns  \  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^ 
be  seen  at  once.  Corruptions  equal  to  these  are  not  uncommon  in  the  old  and 
wretched  editions  of  this  excellent  though  neglected  dramatist,  regarding  whom  we 
also  are  much  indebted  to  the  present  editor,  whose  hand  is  always  open,  when  an 
aged  broken-down  playwright  begs  for  assistance.  Had  the  present  edition  appeared 
a  few  years  since,  the  following  sentence  would  assuredly  not  have  been  written : — 
"  I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in  folio.  The  octavo  editions  are 
painful' to  look  at.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them."  So  wrote  Charles  Lamb; 
who  would  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Dyce '  in  other  words  than  he  did  of  Mr.  Malone — 
as  one  who  was  not  content  with  covering  Shakespeare's  text  with  a  mass  of  dull 
prose,  but  he  must  also  whiteivash  that  old  and  venerable  face,  and  bribe  the  Strat- 
ford sexton  to  let  him  cover  that  immortal  head — "  cheek,  eye,  and  eyebrow — with 

a  coat  of  white  paint."     "By  [ ],"  says  the   counterpart  of   The  Enraged 

Musician,  "  if  I  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have 
clapt  both  commentator  and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  meddUng, 
sacrilegious  varlets." 

'  The  public  has  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  this  gentleman,  independent  of 
that  which  they  owe  to  him  as  a  Sospitator  Poetarum  Scenicorum  : — few  are  ignorant 
of  that  rare  store  of  literature  which  he  has  collected  on  his  shelves,  which  has 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  enriching  his  editions  with  such  copious  and 
various  learning.  Provident  of  the  futm-e,  as  careful  of  the  present,  he  has  secured 
this  treasure,  by  a  wise  disposition,  frombeing  lost  to  posterity :  and  so  let  us  express 
ourselves  in  words  that  record  a  similar  act  of  magnanimity  by  an  equally  eminent 
scholar  of  a  fomier  age : — "  Non  verendum  est  (thus  writes  David  Kuhnken  con- 
cerning the  noble  legacy  of  the  library  df  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis),  ne  talis  thesaurus 
in  dominos  literarum  rudes  incidat,  aut  dissipatus  pereat.  Nam  inusitata  Hbe- 
ralitate  totiun  iUum  Tliesaurum,  Bibliothecse  pubUcse  Leidensi  (scr.  Oxoniensi) 
post  fata  sua,  donare  constituit ;  jam  nunc  fidem  suam  omnibus  ita  astringens,  ut 
haec  publica  voluntatis  declaratio,  testamenti  vim  habere  possit." — Vide  JElogium 
Semsterhusii  a  D.  RuhnJcenio.  Let  us  hope  that  the  University  may  long  be  kept 
out  of  the  learaed  treasure  thus  munificently  bequeathed. 


CURSORY    NOTES. 


"  Conjectural  criticism  has  always  something  to  abate  its  coufideuce.  If  we 
suppose  all  corrupt  that  is  inaccui-ate,  there  will  bo  no  end  of  emendation," — 
Johnson, 

"  In  conjectural  criticism  the  perfection  of  the  art  consists,  in  producing  a  given 
effect  witli  the  least  possible  force." — Tyewhitt. 


VOL.  I. 
THE   WOMAN-HATER. 

P.  30.  Before  his  slain  wife  gave  him  that  offence. 

As  no  allusion  has  been  previously  made  to  his  (Gondarino's) 
wife  having  been  slavi,  the  commentators  have  altered  the 
word  to  "late;" — and  to  "lain,"  in  the  sense  of  "buried." 
Indeed  the  word  "  slain  wife,"  for  murdered,  sounds 
strange,  and  seems  scarcely  idiomatic.  "Late"  is  a  mere 
conjectural  substitute,  and  "lain"  I  think  speaks  for  itself. 
My  reading  would  be — 

Before  his  stain  d  wife  gave  him  that  offence, 

in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "  dishonoured,  disgraced" — and 
in  the  stain  is  the  offence. — Vir^.jEn.  x,  v.  851,  "  Macu- 
lavi  crimine  nomen." 


THIERRY   AND   THEODORET. 

P.  182.     "  May  you  starve,  and  fear  of  the  gallows  (which  is  a  gentle 
consumption  to  it)  only  jsreiw^^  it." 

"  Prevent "  is  a  conjecture  of  Mason's,  with  which  the  editor 
is  not  quite  satisfied,  the  old  editions  having  "  prefer  it." 
Seward  printed,  "preserve  you  from  it,"  and  in  a  note, 
"  defer  it."  I  propose  reading,  "  only  prefer  to  it,"  moving 
the  word  "  to  t"  from  its  present  place,  to  follow  "prefer," 
as  Mason's  reading  of  "  consumption  to  't,"  for  "  compared 
to  it,"  is  not  readily  to  be  accepted. 
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P.  210.  Till  they  saw  Philas'ter  ride  through  the  streets  pleas* d,  aud 
without  a  g:iiix^,  At  pJiicf'.'tXyQ,;^  threw  their  hats  and  their  arms  from 
them. 

The  editor  very  reasonably  asks,  "  Can  the  true  reading  be 
releaid?''  I  had  conjectured,  "  Without  a  guard  and 
pleas  d  at  which,  they  threw  their  hats  from  them."  Thus 
making  any  alteration  of  the  words  of  the  text  unnecessary, 
P.  246.  And  so  high  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms  far  and  foreign. 
This  line,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  "  of  formidable  proportions," 
was  curtailed  and  thus  rendered  by  Theobald — 

So  high  and  glowing,  that  kingdoms  far  and  foreign, 
and  I  think,  very  judiciously  ;  for  "and"  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  so  also  is  "  other."    The  editor  however  refers  for 
authority  to  a  verse  in  The  Woman  Hater,  p.  40,  of  similarly 
disproportionate  length: — 

Heaven,  if  my  sins  be  ripe,  grown  to  a  head, 

And  must  attend  your  vengeance,  I  beg  not  to  divert  my  fate, 

Only  to  reprieve  awhile  thy  punishment. 

However,  I  think  this  may  be  set  right,  by  considering 
"grown  to  a  head"  as  a  various  reading,  or  marginal 
explanation,  of  "  ripe,"  and  reading — 

Heaven,  if  my  sins  be  ripe,  and  must  attend 
Tour  vengeance,  I  beg  not  to  divert  my  fate,  &c. 

Mistakes  often  occur  from  the  printer  copying  from  the 

manuscript  all  the  materials  and  alterations  of  a  line,  of 

which  the  reading  is  not    definitively  finished,   and   not 

separating  the  final  improvement,  or  the  first,   from  the 

second  thoughts. 

P.  259.  ~  Oh  my  fortune  ! 

Then  'tis  no  idle  jealousy,  &c. 

If  "  Oh  !  my  fortune"  is  to  be  replaced,  1  should  recom- 
mend as  its  substitute,  not  "  Oh  !  my  misfortune !  "  but 
"Oh!  misfortune!"  as  less  colloquial,  and  common,  and 
therefore  more  poetical. 

P.  264.         What  are  the  hounds  before,  and  all  the  woodmen? 
The  editor's  note — "  Woodmen,  foresters."     Now,  properly 
speaking,  a  woodman   is   a  hunter,  and  a  woodward  is  a 
forester,  or  keeper  of  the  woods,  who  has  no  connection 
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with  the  chase.  "  lie,"  says  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  his 
sermon,  "  that  would  be  a  skilful  woodmmi,  will  exercise 
himself  first  by  shooting  at  a  dead  mark."  See  vol.  ii, 
p.  32,  note. 

P.  292.  Batlid  in  new  brave  ballads. 

Theobald  printed  "grav'd;"  but  the  editor  has  judiciously 
preferred  Heath's  conjecture,  "  hawTd^  if  only  for  the  alli- 
teration— "  Sung  in  sonnets,  bawl'd  in  ballads ;"  and 
alliteration  is  one  form  of  wit,  however  slight,  as — "  Thou 
art  the  honeycomb  of  honesty ;  the  garland  of  good  will,  &c." 
— I^'ord's  Broken  Heart,  act  iv,  sc.  2. 

P.  296.  And  let  a  man-of-war,  an  argosy, 

Hull,  &c. 

Theobald's  explanation  of  "  hull" — •"  when  a  vessel  floats 
or  rides  idle  to  and  fro  upon  the  water" — quite  agrees  with 
the  meaning  in  Paradise  Lost,  lib.  xi,  ver.  640 — 
"  He  looked  and  saw  the  ark  liull  on  the  flood. 
Which  now  abated,"  &c. 
"  The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  sure  on  ground." 
It  is  a  word  used  by  Sandys  in  the  Psalms,  and  Massinger 
in  A  Very  Woman,  1655,  8vo,  act  v,  sc.  1st: 

"  Becalm'd  and  hulVd  so  up  and  down  twelve  hours." 

THE  MAID'S  TEAGEDY. 

P.  336.  "Commanding  ^olus." 

I  must  consider  this  as  a  marginal  direction,  and  not  as 
a  part  of  the  text. 

P.  838.  And  leav'st  their  losses  open  to  the  day. 

The  editor  has  with  judgment,  instead  of  "  blushes," 
retained  "  losses  "  in  the  text ;  the  nature  of  which  seems 
explained  in  the  next  stanza. 

P.  386.         He  has  undone  thine  honour,  poison'd  thy  virtue, 
And  of  a  lovely  rose  left  thee  a  canker. 

The  editor  explains  "canker"  as  "a  wild  dog-rose;"  but 
surely  a  garden-rose  diseased  and  blighted  does  not  become 
a  wild  dog-rose.  Its  true  meaning  is  explained  at  p.  408 
as  a  wormy  disease : — 

I  was  once  fair ; 
Once  I  was  lovely,  when  blooming  I'ipe, 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou /oh/  ca7iktr  ! 
Stir  not !  didst  poison  me. 
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The  text  of  Shakespeare  will  attbrd  authorities,  as — ■ 

"  Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds." 

Midsummer  NhjJd'a  Dream,  act  ii,  sc.  3. 
"  In  the  sweetest  bud  the  eating  canker  dwells." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i,  sc.  1. 

"  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker  ?" 

1  Henry  IF,  act  ii,  sc.  4. 

"  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring." 

Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  3. 

Dr.  Richardson  indeed  says,  that  "  In  Devonshire  the  dog- 
rose  is  called  the  ca7iker-Y0SQ ;"  but  if  so,  doubtless  it  took 
that  provincial  name  from  its  being,  as  it  is,  very  subject  to 
a  disease  from  an  insect  that  infests  it,  and  destroys  the  bud. 

p.  422.  Oh!  Heaven. 

Weber  unnecessarily  altered  this  to  "  Oh !  God !"  following 
two  other  quartos.  These,  and  similar  words  connected 
with  religious  subjects  and  scriptural  expressions,  were 
often  expunged  by  the  Licenser,*  and  the  blank  space 
filled  up  ad  libitim  by  the  compositor.  See  examples, 
vol.  ii,  p.  153 ;  V,  141 ;  ix,  232 ;  x,  300 ;  xi,  SlO.f 

VOL.   II. 

THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 

N.  Field's  verses,  p.  7 — 

But  let  Art  look  in  Truth  ;  she,  like  a  mirror, 
Eeflects  her  comfort. 

Editor's  note. — "  The  three  latest  quartos  have  '  consort.' 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  far  from  clear;" — but  the 
writer,  N.  Field,  praises  the  play  for  an  elegant  propriety 
of  diction,  including  a  moral  purpose  in  its  plot.  This,  he 
says,  the  ignorant  will  not  understand ;  but  let  Art  look  into 
Nature,  and  she  will,  as  a  faithful  glass,  reflect  the  true  fea- 

*  This  practice  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients.  In  Claudian,  De  Con- 
sulatu  Honor.  Aug.  v.  96,  "  Oh  !  niraium  dilecto  Deo  cui  mUitat  alto  ^olus" 
some  of  the  old  copyists,  not  bearing  the  mention  of  a  pagan  god  to  a  Christian 
prince,  erased  ^ohis  and  supplied  its  place  by  ^ther,  &c. 

t  A  statute  (3rd  of  James  I)  laid  a  penalty  for  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of 
God  in  stage  plays,  &c.  "  This  statute,"  llr.  Steevens  says,  "  was  necessary;  for 
not  only  the  ancient  moralities,  but  the  plays  (those  of  Chapman  in  particular) 
abounded  in  the  most  wanton  repetitions  of  a  name  which  never  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  such  an  irreverent  manner  on  the  stage."  The  poetry  of  the  Drama  at 
all  times,  must  confess  to  this  guilt :  its  object  being  to  give  a  supposed  spirit  to 
the  sentiment  and  expression. 
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tares  of  her  consort,  and  Art  and  Nature  (Truth  being  another 
name  for  Nature),  being  united,  form  the  excellence  of  the 
dramatic  invention,  which  mere  opinions  cannot  injure. 

"  I  heard 

The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  Art  and  Nature  ever  were  at  strife  in." 

Vide  Ford's  Lover's  Melancholy,  i,  so.  1, 

V.  48.  Thenot's  speech—"  This  is  the  cabin,"  &c.  and 
editor's  note,  p.  49,  p.  I  conceive  that  the  whole  of  this 
speech  is  addressed  to  the  moon,  whom  he  personifies  as  the 
sister  of  Apollo,  though  calling  her  a  "  blessed  star  ;"  nor, 
indeed,  could  the  language  in  which  she  is  represented  as 
infusing  into  the  breasts  of  mortals  a  soul  more  valuable 
than  the  gift  of  reason  itself  (that  separates  man  from  the 
lower  creatures),  be  applicable  to  a  mere  woman — the  shep- 
herdess Clorin. 

p.  77.  ■  This  spring  of  thine, 

Let  it  of  nothing  taste  but  earth 

And  salt  conceived  in  its  birth. 

The  editor  says,  "I  have  restored  these  lines,  though  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  understand  them." — Marini,  addressing 
the  river  god,  prays  that  nothing  injurious  or  unwholesome 
may  infect  the  purity  of  his  waters — no  poisonous  animals, 
as  the  newt  (eft)  and  toad  ;  no  veins  of  nitre  or  brim- 
stone spoyle  their  taste ;  but  that  they  may  have  only  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  earth  from  which  they  rise,  and  what 
he  calls  the  salts  that  are  native  to  them ;  by  which  the 
nuu'iates  and  sulphates,  which  are  found  in  some  propor- 
tions in  all  waters,  are  intended,  and  which  go  under  the 
general  name  of  salts,  forming  by  their  relative  quantities, 
hard  or  soft  water.  These  make  component  parts  of  all 
waters ;  but  not  so  brimstone  or  nitre,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  ^x^  foreign  to  them,  and  destroy  their  purity 
and  salubrity.* 

P.  106.  Like  thunder  'gainst  the  bay. 

The  editor's  note — "  Bay  is  here  used  for  laurel."  No ! 
the  bay-tree  is  emphatically  the  laurel,  and  it  is  in  the  hay 
(/.  e.  the  true  laurel)  that  the  quality  here  mentioned  by 

*  The  soil  must  be  renew'd,  which  often  wash'd, 
Loses  its  treasure  of  saUibrious  salts. — Cowpeb's  TasTc^  book  iii. 
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the  poets  is  supposed  to  exist — Laurus  nobilis,  the  laurel 
of  the  ancients.  The  plant  that  we  now  in  England  call  the 
laurel,  is  a  prunus  or  cerasus — the  Lauro  cerastis,  or  cherry- 
laurel  ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  was  only 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1576,  and  indeed  it  is  7iot  men- 
tioned in  Gerard's  Herbal  so  late  as  1597,  so  that  it  has 
not  been  known  much  above  250  years.  The  hai/^  and 
laurel  seem  used  for  the  same  tree  in  Ford's  The  Suns 
Darling,  act  ii,  sc.  1,  p.  353,  ed.  Weber. 

P.  117.         To  cherish  him  whose  many  pains  and  sweat 
Hath  given  increase,  and  added  to  the  downs, 
Sort  all  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  on  the  budded  broom,  &c. 

A  distinction  is  here  made  between  the  shepherd-farmer, 
who  has  stubbed  up  the  thorns,  furze,  shrubby  wood,  &c, 
on  the  wild  lands,  recovered  them  from  the  waste,  and  con- 
verted them  into  good  pasture  for  the  flocks ;  and  the  "lazy 
clown,"  who  is  contented  to  lie  down  in  idleness,  merely 
accompanying  his  heifers  and  cattle  to  feed  and  wander  at 
will  among  the  broom  and  heath,  in  their  natural,  uncul- 
tivated, and  much  less  productive  state.  This  is  a  picture 
that  preserves  its  truth  to  the  present  day. 

P.  120.  "  Rack."  A  sea  fog,  which  in  cold  evenings 
in  spring,  succeeding  hot  days,  and  accompanied  with  an 
east  wind,  rolls  over  to  the  land,  reaching  some  miles  inland, 
is  provincially  called  "  a  roke." — Suff.  Gloss.  MS, 


KNIGHT  OF  THE  BUKNING  PESTLE. 
P.  191.  And  in  a  tub  that 's  heated  smoking  hot. 

Editor's  Note — "  The  process  of  sweating  patients  afflicted 
with  the  venereal  disease,  is  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
plays,  &c.  with  a  variety  of  jocular  allusions."  A  view  of 
such  a  patient  in  his  tub,  looking  very  wretched  and  peni- 
tent, warning  off  some  bona  robas,  who  have  come  to  visit 

*  The  Lauro  cerasus,  or  common  laurel,  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  climate  of 
Germany,  and  does  not  thrive  well  even  at  Paris.  The  Laurus  nobilis,  or  bay- 
tree,  is  stUl  more  tender,  and  wUl  not  succeed  if  planted  much  north  of  London. 
The  late  severe  vrinter  (1855)  has  probably  destroyed  half  of  those  that  were  in 
England— except  in  the  southern  counties.  In  my  garden  all,  even  of  thirty  years' 
growth,  were  killed, 
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liiiii  in  his  affliction,  is  to  be  seen  as  a  frontispiece  to  Ran- 
dolpli's  Coruelianum  Dolium,  1638,  12nio.  In  my  copy,  in 
an  antique  hand,  is  written — 

Young  man,  take  warning  by  my  fate, 

To  lead  a  chaste  and  virtuous  life  ; 

All  wanton  peats'  allurements  hate, 

And  cleave  unto  thy  wedded  wife ; 

To  Cicely,  Susan,  or  to  Kate. 

So  may  you  'scape  the  bitter  ills 

Of  Esculapius'  searching  pills," 

KING   AND   NO   KING. 

P.  314.         I  say  you  palter  :  the  must  three  times  together. 
I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  another  man, 
And  my  fox  bites  as  deep  :  musted,  my  dear  brother, 
Put  to  the  case  again. 

The  editor  says — "  Musted  may  perhaps  be  right,  but  I 
have  felt  strongly  inclined  to  alter  it  to  7mst,  as  the  early 
possessor  of  the  first  4to.  has  done."  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  "must  de,"  the  d  reversed  would  form  d. 
See  the  preceding  dialogue — "This  nwst  he  granted." 
"  Still  the  must — give  me  the  must^'  &c.  This  change  of 
the  letter  is  very  common,  and  is  just  now  before  me — 
"Use  elephants  and  hwhed  horses"  for  barc?ed.  Vide 
Ford's  Perkin  Warbeck,  act  iv,  sc.  4. 

CUPID'S  REVENGE. 

P.  362.     Wore  their  own  faces  (though  they  wore  gay  clothes), 
Without  surveying. 

I  think  that  the  text  may  be  right.  "Wore  their  own 
faces,"  without  looking  at  them  in  the  glass,  though  they 
still  wore  gay  clothes ;  an  allowable  gratification,  which 
painting  the  face  with  false  colour  was  not. 

P.  366.  "Who  kneel." 

I  can  see  no  necessity  for  believing,  with  the  modern 

editors,  that  a  line  has  dropt  out,  seeing  the  sense  is  perfect. 

P.  379.     Leuc.  Pare  thee  well, 

Mine  own  good  Bacha,  I  will  make  all  haste. 
BacJia.     Just  as  you  are  a  dozen,  I  esteem  you — 
No  more. 

Mason  would  read  "  donor,"  whose  "  tameness  is  shocking" 

to  Mr.  Weber.    I  would  read  "  doter"  (dotard),  as  used  by 
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Shakespeare  {v.  Index),  and  explained  by  the  dictionaries — 
a  man  fondly  and  weakly  in  love,  as  Leucippus  was, 

"  1  may  be  cozened,  but  sure,  if  I  can, 
I'll  have  no  doting,  but  a  doing  man." 

F.  Hayman's  Quodlibets,  p.  29. 

P.  407. Oh  !  good  gods  ! 

What  qualities  thus  pass  by  us,  without  reverence. 

The  word  "  qualities"  is  a  guess  of  Sympson's,  as  "  virtues" 
is  of  Seward,  and  "  faculties"  of  the  editor :  the  original 
word  being  "  frailties."  Though  not  believing  that  "  quali- 
ties" is  the  poet's  own  word,  I  think  the  editor  has  chosen 
for  the  best.  "  Faculties"  does  not  seem  to  agree  so  well 
with  the  phrase  "pass  by  us."  If  "frailties"  is  to  be 
retained,  it  can  only  be,  by  supposing  the  speech  unfinished, 
and  abruptly  stopped  by  Leon, 

P.  407.      Bacha.     Done  with  !    Oh,  good  gods  !  &c. 
The  editor  says — "Altered  by  the  editors  of  1778  and  Weber 
to  'Done  with  himf  but  previously  the  4to.  ed.  1635,  had 
given  '  Done  with  him  P "  which  indeed  is  the  true  reading. 

P.  393,  Your  whore  you  shall  never 

I  would  make  this  a  broken  speech.    In  the  next  line  read — 

A  little  left  to  keep  me  warm  and  honest, 

omitting  the  first  "me"  after  "left,"  which  is  quite  unne- 
cessary: "me"  occurs  five  times  in  five  lines,  and  in  this 
place  belongs  not  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  printer. 

THE  TRIUMPH   OF   HONOUR. 

P.  490.  'Tis  to  murder 

The  fame  of  living  men,  which  great  ones  do 
Their  studies  strangle,  SfC. 

See  the  long  note  and  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
commentators.     I  would  read,  "  Their  studies  strang/z;?y," 
by  which  their  reputation  and  fame  are  injured  or  destroyed. 
P.  493.  "  Eaglet  [  ]."     The  editor  judiciously  fills 

up  this  extraordinary  blank  with  the  word  "  talons,"  but  is 
in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  omission,  which  certainly  is 
not  clear,  as  the  sense  could  not  demand  a  word  either  im- 
proper or  obscure.  I  think  it  might  be  by  a  blunder  of  the 
compositor,  who,  having  wrongly  joined  the  t  to  "  eagle,"  to 
make  "eaglet,"  had  only  a  mutilated  word,  "alons,"  which 
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he  declined  inserting.     "  Eagle  talons  "  is  the  reading  I 
should  adopt. 

"  When  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hall,  I  was  an 
Eagle  s  talon  in  the  waist." — Vide  Henry  IF,  act  ii,  sc.  4. 

The  contrast  which  Nicodemus  makes  between  his  own 
power  and  the  insignificance  of  Cornelius,  is  diminished 
unnecessarily  by  the  diminutive,  ear/let  (a  young  eagle). 
But  perhaps  the  poet's  word  was  "  unces  "  (claws),  which 
the  printer,  not  understanding,  omitted,  thinking  it  could  not 
be  right.  It  is  a  word  however  authorised  by  Hey  wood. 
What  if  the  word  was  written  talents,  as  not  unusually  it 
was,  and  the  printer  did  not  understand  it?  See  Mr.  Dyce's 
Marlowe's  Tamhmiaine,  act  ii,  sc.  7,  p.  51,  "  with  greedy 
talents;"  and  his  reference  to  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  iv, 
sc.  2,  "  If  a  talent  be  a  claw." 


VOL.  IV. 

WIT   WITHOUT   MONEY. 

P.  119.  March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  o^furcug. 

Turn  ine  o'  the  toe,  like  a  weathercock. 

Other  editions,  as  second  4to  and  folio,  read  "tircug;" 
Theobald,  "  firelock ;"  Weber,  "  firecock ;"  "  but  the  right 
reading,"  says  the  editor,  "remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  ;" 
— which  may  be,  in  my  opinion,"  fire-pluff"  In  the  pre- 
ceding line,  should  not  "  then  "  be  "  there,"  i.  e.  in  your 
understandings  ? 

P.  139.         Let  Mims  *  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel-sicagye7- . 

The  conjectures  and  authorities  cited  in  the  note  leave  this 
singular  expression  still  unexplained.  "  Belswagger "  I 
believe  to  be  the  same  as  "  Belly-swagger,"  and  that  to  be 
identical  with  "  swag-bellied,"  as  in  Othello,  act.  ii,  sc.  3 — 
"Your  swag-beUied  Hollander;"  or  in  Brown's  Vulvar  Errors 
(given  by  Dr.  Richardson),  "his  swaggy  and  prominent 
belly."  The  addition  of  Saint  in  this  passage,  and  the 
mention  of  church-buckets  and  engines  in  the  one  quoted 
from  Dryden,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  w^as  an 
allusion  to  a  braggart  or  bully  connected  with  the  church, 
whether  as  parson  or  beadle,   or  in  some  other  place  of 

*  John  Heywoocl  the  clraniatist  was  born  and  liyed  at  North  Mints,  which 
thereby  has  become  a  spot  of  classical  interest. 

O 
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authority ;  and  both  passages  seem  to  mfer  that  it  was  a 
woman  s  riot.  "  The  suds  and  dish-water  "  of  this  passage, 
and  "the  wife,"  calhng  out  in  Dryden's  Sjjanish  Friar,  act  v.: 

"  You  are  a  charitable  Behwagger.  My  wife  cried  out,  'Fire  !  fire  !'  and 
you  brought  out  your  church-hnckets"  &c. 

P.  177.  — Eun  you  into  questions, 

Who  huilt  the  Thames  ? 

If  the  reading  of  this  passage  be  right,  I  should  conceive 
that  it  alluded  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  being  (unlike 
some  other  rivers  flowing  through  cities,  as  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
and  the  Tiber,  which  have  open  quays)  closely  covered  with 
buildings  to  the  water's  edge,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
from  very  early  times. 

"  Here  to  the  Thames-ward,  all  along  the  strand 
The  stately  houses  of  the  nobles  stand." — Buhartas,  iii,  2. 

THE   WIDOW. 
P.  318.  A  scornful  ^o;«. 

The  editor,  I  think  correctly,  says,  "  This  cannot  be  the  right 
reading." — I  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  printer's  corruption  of 
"  a  scornful  ?d;ow^-an."*  See  in  a  speech,  a  little  previous, 
p.  317,  ''Fran.  You  play  a  scornful  woman  T  again,  "Learn 
you  to  play  a  ivoman  not  so  scornfidly ;"  again,  "  Thou 
art  too  good  to  be  a  v:omcm  long — Do  not  find  fault  with 
this,  for  fear  I  prove  too  scornful.''  On  the  unusual  word 
gom,  as  signifying  a  man,  see  the  editor's  note.f 

VOL.  r. 

p.  140.  Had  it  been 

To  any  of  a  higher  strain  than  you,  sir. 

The  well-known,  well-approved,  and  lov'd  Miranda,  &c. 

I  had  not  thought  on't. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  "higher  strain"  is  not  the  true 
reading,  taken  in  the  sense  authorised  by  the  dictionaries, 
of  an  arrogant,  haughty  temperament ;  but  when  Sympson 
speaks  of  the  "  even  temper  and  disposition  of  Miranda," 
he  forgets  his  language  to  Mountferrat, 

Tlion  liest,  thou  liest,  Mountferrat,  thou  best  basely,  &c. 

*  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets,  none  have  suffered  such  mangling  by  the 
printer  as  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher." — Hallaji's  History  of  Literature,  vol.  iii, 
p.  586 ;  but  quare  Marlowe  and  Shirley  ? 

t  "Raro  occurrentibus  verbis  abstinendum  est;  quod  ssepe  accidit,  ut  taha 
melioribud  lihris  inspectis,  a  itiosa  reperiautur" — a  rule  strictly  to  be  regarded. 
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and  Mountferrat's  speech  to  him, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgot  your  rashness,  &c. 

''High  "  is  given  by  lexicographers  in  the  sense  of  "proud, 
violent,  and  arrogant" — one  of  "  high  heart." 

P.  186.  A  dog  stav'd. 

A  strange  and  awkward  expression.     I  should  be  inclined 
to  read — 

Thou  art  a  dog — I  will  make  thee  swear — a  starvd,  mangy,  cur  dog, 

omitting  the  repetition  of  "  dog  "  a  second  time. 

Thus  I  had  written  ; — but  the  remembrance  of  a  passage 
in  1  Samuel  xvii,  43,  has  made  me  retain  the  original  text — 

"Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves?" 
P.  248.  "Like  two  sailing  cedars." 

This  expression  occurs  again  in  Lovers  Progress,  act  i,  sc.  1, 
but  I  do  not  know  in  what  other  place  or  author  ;  and  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  it  means  (1); — that  the  overspreading 
boughs  and  expanded  umbrage  of  the  cedar  resemble  the 
sails  of  ships ;  (2) — or  whether  it  is  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  ancient  poets  used  i\\Q''piniis'\^  being  the  material 
of  which  ships  were  built  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  in 
Judaea  in  old  times,  as  among  the  Romans,  they  were  con- 
structed of  fir  and  pine  :"  thus,  "  cava  pinus"  and  '' pontica 
pinusy  were  used  for  the  ship.  "Like  to  the  cedar  in  the 
loftie  sea,"  is  a  line  in  the  old  play,  Johi  a  Kent  and  John 
a  Cumber,  p.  16  ;  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  passage, 
and  perhaps  should  be  read,  "  Like  to  the  loftie  cedar  in 
the  sea." 


VALENTINIAN. 

P.  270.  Max.  I  danger! 

I  willing  to  do  anything  !    I  die  ! 

The  old  editions  have  "dig ;"  "die"  was  introduced  in  1778, 
in  which  reading  I  quite  agree,  with  the  slight  change — 

I  'm  willing  to  do  any  thing  ;   ay,  die  ! 

To  "  dig"  does  not  at  all  suit  the  disordered  and  tem- 
pestuous state  of  Maximus,  nor  the  furious  and  deep 
revenge  he  meditated.  See  his  previous  speech,  p.  269, 
"Truly  spoken!"  &c. 
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QUEEN   OF    COEINTH. 

P.  400.     Perhaps  (for   the  editor  thinks  the  defective 
metre  should  be  suppUed,)  we  should  read 

I  am  o^rjoyd,  my  lord ;  indeed  I  know  not 
What  to  reply, 

which  would  not  disturb  the  established  text  by  introducing 
so — *'  I  am  so  overjoyed,"  nor  require  oerjoijd  to  be  altered 
to  oi'crjoyd. 

P.  404.     Last  line,  read — 

If  I  speak 

Too  much,  though  I  confess  it,  I  speak  well. 

The  metre  is  thus  improved,  and  "confess"  is  more  gene- 
rally used  actively.  The  old  reading — "  though  I  confess 
I  speak  well." 

P.  415.         These  stick  like  comets,  blaze  eternally, 

read  "  strike  like  comets."  "  These  blazing  starres  dread- 
full  to  be  scene. "^ — "  There  no  planets  strike." — Hamlet, 
act  i,  sc.  1 . 

P.  431,         What!    Monsieur  Onos  !    the  very /;w«/^  of  travelling  ! — 

See  Woman  Pleased,  vol.  vii,  p.  70  : — 

"  This  is  the  bravest  Capitano  Pompo  ; 
But  I  shall  ^;?««^  you  anon,  sir." 

A  learned  friend  has  conjectured  "  pumpion,"  from  vol.  ix, 
Rule  a  Wife — 

"  Oh  !  here  's  another  purapion,  let  him  loose," 

he  means  Cacofogo. 

P.  449.         Your  honour  's  no  whit  less,  your  chastity 
No  whit  impaired,  for  fair  Merione 
Is  more  a  virgin  yet  than  all  her  sex. 

Here  Agenor's  speech  should  end;  and  the  succeeding 
very  pathetic  exclamation  belongs  to  Merione — "Alas  !  'tis 
done !  "  The  word,  too,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  is  the 
one  appropriate  to  the  deed  alluded  to,  as — 

"  I  would  have  told  you  in  what  case  I  was. 
But  you  must  needs  be  doing." 

Ford's  'Tis  Pity,  ^r.  i,  18,  ed.  Weber. 
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VOL.   VI. 

THE  MAD  LOVER. 

P.  134.       Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheepskins, 

Cut  to  the  soul /or  summer;  here  an  arm  lost,  &e. 

Weber's  note  is  a  piece  of  sheer  absurdity.  Tlieobald  * 
reads  "  Cut  to  the  soul  for  honor!'     My  reading  is 

Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer-s/wr^. 
See  a  few  lines  further — 

dead  there. 
And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of  dog's  flesh. 

P.  166.         Get  thee  to  school  again  and  talk  oj  turnips. 

Seward,  always  ready  at  a  random  conjecture,  proposes 
"turn-spits"  most  unadvisedly.  Schoolboys  talk  of  turnips, 
as  used  at  games  of  play.     Anne  Page  says  : — 

"I  had  rather  be  set  quick  in  the  earth  and  bowled  to  death  with  turnips." 

Vide  Merry  TVives  of  Windsor,  act  iii,  s.  4. 

A  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  present  day  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  text : — 

"After  a  nephew  has  children  of  his  own,  lives  at  a  distance,  and  finds 
occasion  to  talk  much  of  oxen  and  turnips,  he  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  any 
very  profound  interest." — De  (^vii^cy's  Autobloff.  Sketches,  vol.  ii,  p.  314. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  turmps  are  mentioned  rather 
than  any  other  vegetable  ?  because  they  were  rare  at  that 
time,  and  lately  introduced,  in  the  same  manner  ^^  potatoes 
are  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare.  A  well-informed  writer,  in 
a  late  work  called  Table  Traits,  tells  us  that  "  Turnips  are 
so  comparatively  new  to  some  parts  of  England,  that  theii' 
introduction  into  the  northern  counties  is  hardly  a  century 
old."  Amherst,  of  Merchant  Tailors',  the  well-knoMai 
satirical  writer,  declared  he  was  expelled  the  university, 
"  because  he  loved  foreign  turnips  and  Presbyterian 
bishops."     Lord  Townshend  is  well  known  as  having  been 

*  Speaking  of  Theobald  as  a  critic,  Dr.  Johnson  (in  Othello)  says,  "Theobald 
trifles,  as  is  usual."  Maloue's  accusation  against  him,  that  "  Mr.  Theobald  seems 
to  think  that  any  word  may  be  substituted  for  another,  if  thereby  sense  may  be 
obtained;"  this  is  hardly  just  towards  one  who  has  done  much  service  to  the 
dramatic  pages  :  he  had  better  left  him  to  the  playful  malice  of  Pope.  See  the  note 
on  Henry  V,  p.  41.1,  ed.  var.  We  have  known  when  Mr.  Malonc  has  substituted 
one  word  for  another,  tvifhovt  obtaining  the  sense. 
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influential  in  introducing  them,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  cultivation  in  Norfolk :  hence  Pope's  line — 

"  All  Townsheiid's  turnips." 

Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  used  to  say,  ''If\  know 
anything,  it  is  the  management  of  turnips!' 

I  may  add  that  the  long  note  on  jjofatoes,  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Variorum  Shakspeare,  signed  Collins  («'.  e. 
G.  Steevens),  needs  some  slight  correction.  .  .  .  Whenever 
this  plant  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  the  Convolvulus 
hatafes,  or  sweet  potato,  is  to  be  understood,  not  the  Solanum 
tuberosum,  or  the  one  now  in  common  use.  The  former  was 
a  favourite  dish,  and  in  high  repute  in  France,  some  years 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  other.  Tradescant  * 
mentioned  its  becoming  rotten  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth  as 
soon  as  winter  approached,  which  identifies  the  more  tender 
plant.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  it  is  in  Loudon's 
JEnci/clo]).  of  Plants,  p.  624.  The  sweet  potato  is  now  occa- 
sionally imported  to  England  as  a  curiosity,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  shops  of  the  superior  fruiterers  and  salesmen. 

rOL.  vii. 
THE  CHANCES. 

P.  248.  Whose  liard  heart  never 

Slew  those  rewarders — (second  folio). 

Seward  conjectured, 

Whose  hard  heart  never  slew 
Those  ill  rewarded. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  conjecture  to  compensate  its 

deviation  from  the  printed  text.     I  am  inclined  to  read — ■ 

Whose  hard  heart  never  slew 
Those  his  ngarders. 

Not  only  are  the  letters  y  and  w  often  changed  in  the 
printing,  but  "  regarders "  is  a  word  used  in  subjects 
connected  with  love,  as  the  present  -. — 

"For  it  sit  every  man  to  have 
BegarJe  to  love,  and  to  his  might." — GoWER,  C.  A. 

*  I  am  grateful  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  for  having  lately  renewed 
with  much  taste  and  care  the  decayed  monument  of  this  early  and  illustrious 
botanist,  " acer  et  oxitimus  investigator  v  iturce"  in  their  churchyard.  It  is  a 
mommient  that  I,  as  a  Ki]TroTvpai'vog,  piously  visit  during  my  annual  sojourns  in 
London 


"  And  as  she  shall  me  prove, 
So  bid  her  nic  rp.garde. 
And  render  love  for  love, 

Which  is  a  just  rewarded — Wyatt. 

"  He  should  advaunced  bee  to  high  rec/arde, 
Said  they,  and  have  our  ladle's  love  for  his  reioarde." — Spenser. 

Retoard  and  regard  are  so  often  and  so  closely  joined  in 
these  and  other  passages,  that  they  may  easily  be  confused 
by  such  printers  as  were  used  in  these  dramatic  pieces, 
and  where  there  was  probably  no  reader  or  corrector  of  the 
press.* 


MONSIEUE  THOMAS. 

P.  377.  Extreme  strange — should  thus  boldly 

Bud  \\\  your  sight  unto  your  son. 

See  a  long  and  not  satisfactory  note  of  the  commentators 
on  the  word  "  bud."  The  editor  more  judiciously  prints 
his  conjecture  and,  not  doubting  the  other  word  to  be  a 
corruption,  in  which  I  agree,  believing  the  b  produced  by 
the  preceding  word  "  holdli/  "  to  have  been  in  the  printer's 
heedless  and  hasty  eye,  which  caught  up  its  initial  letter. 


THE  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

P.  444.     Capt.  Up,  soldiers,  up  !  and  deal  like  men. 
Citiz.  More  water, 

More  water,  all  is  consumed  else. 
Capt.  All  is  gone 

Unless  you  undertake  it  straight ;  you7'  wealth  too, 

That  must  preserve  and  pay  your  labour  bravely. 

Up,  up,  away  ! 

The  editor  writes  : — "  Mason  says  no  amendment  is  ne- 
cessary. .  .  .  Weber  gave  another  arrangement.  I  have 
tried  a  third,  but  none  is  satisfactory.  The  passage  seems 
to  be  corrupted."  This  corruption,  in  my  judgment, 
extends  only  to  a  single  letter.  The  captain  is  urging  the 
lower  kind  of  citizens  to  exert  themselves  to  extinguish  the 
fire.     "  All,"  he  says,  "  will  be  consumed  and  gone,  unless 

*  Wliat  mistates  even  careful  printers  will  make  we  may  learn  from  the 
authority  of  an  editor  who  paid  great  attention  to  typography.  "  In  tliree  late 
proof  sheets,"  says  Mr.  G.  Steevens  in  a  note  on  Othello,  "  a  couple  of  the  most 
aecurate  compositors  in  general  had  substituted  palace  and  less  and  catch,  instead 
of  tragedy,  more,  and  ensnare." — Vol.  xix,  p.  402. 
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you  give  immediate  assistance,  and  with  all  other,  our 
wealth  (not  ''your'"),  which  is  to  preserve  you  and  pay 
your  labour  liberally,  will  be  destroyed." — See  the  Go- 
vernor's speech,  a  little  before,  where  he  uses  the  same 
incitement  to  them  to  work. 

Good  worthy  citizens, 

Follow  me  all,  and  all  your  powers  give  to  me  ! 

/  will  reward  you  all. 

Freedom  and  wealth  to  Mm  that  helps.     Follow,  oh  follow  ! 

Fling  wine  or  any  thing.     Vll  see  it  reconpeused,  &c. 

They  are  now  urged  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  being 
told  that  this  wealth,  which  is  held  out  as  furnishing  their 
reward,  is  also  in  equal  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
So  read  : — 

Capt.     All  is  gone. — 

"Unless  you  undertake  it  straight.  Our  wealth  too, 
That  must  preserve  and  pay  your  labour  bravely  ; — 
Up,  up,  away  !" 

P.  501.     Read— 

She  'f?  have  laid  hands  on  her  own  life. 

I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  lost,  as  the  editors  of  1778 
assert.  Both  the  folios  read  "  have ;"  the  editor  adopts 
Mason's  correction,  "  had." 


VOL.   VIII. 
THE  WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 
P.  123.  Altho'  it  be  a  tveiyhty  ceremony. 

Although,  as  is  said  in  the  note  (for  the  old  editions  read 
•^^ witty"),  that  wit  and  wisdom  were,  in  the  language  of  those 
days,  synonymous  terms,  so  that  any  number  of  examples 
might  be  quoted  (Reed,  in  his  note,  saying  too  cautiously, 
"  other  examples  might  be  produced  "),  yet  it  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  introduced  into  this  place ;  and  the  editor 
accordingly  has  printed  as  I  conceive  the  poet  wrote :  the 
two  words,  from  their  similarity  in  somid  and  in  spelling, 
being  easily  confounded.  In  Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine,  act  ii, 
sc.  4,  '' Tcmh.  Are  you  the  loitty  King  of  Persia?"  for 
wise. 
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THE  PROPHETESS. 
P,  257.  Slth  tliat  thou  art  dishonest,  false  of  faith. 

The  first  folio,  "  sigh,"  and  so  the  modern  editions;  l>ut  with 
great  disregard  to  the  poetical  sense,  which  is  deeply 
injured,  and  overlooking  the  cause  of  the  typographical 
ciTor.— "  Sith,"  for  since,  "  sithe "  for  sigh,  and  then 
"  sigh."  Though  I  do  not  see  "  sithe"  for  sigh  in  Richard- 
son's Dictionari/,  it  is  a  legitimate  word,  and  invariably  used 
in  the  Eastern  Counties  dialect,  where  "  sigh "  is  seldom 
heard.     See  J.  Hawes's  Temple  of  Glas,  iiii : — 

"Then  young  folkes  cryed  and  often  sythed.'" 

See  the  Knave  in  Grain,  p.  22  : — 

"  Like  another  rousing  sigJdh, 
Would  w^ell  split  me,  gay  and  blithe." 

the  old  ed.  1640  wrongly  has  siffh. 

"  Sigh  "  (says  Dr.  Nares  in  his  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
p.  106)  "is  by  some  persons  pronounced  as  if  written  with 
'  th'  a  pronunciation  which  our  theatres  have  adopted." 
"  Spenser  has  written  it  sythe,  and  rhymed  it  to  Jjlythe, 
which  differs  from  the  theatrical  mode  only  in  giving  the 
soft  sound  to  th,  instead  of  the  hard."  See  Spenser's  Colin 
Clout,  line  23,  v.  p.  106;  and  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  on 
Chaucer,  voc.  Sighte ;  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  vii,  43,  &c.  &c. 


THE  SEA  VOYAGE. 

P.  302.     Constrained  us  to  sea,  to  save  our  lives, 
Our  horses  and  our  riches. 
With  all  we  had,  our  kinsmen  and  our  jewels, 
In  hope  to  find  some  place  free  from  such  robbers, 
Where  a  mighty  storm  severed  our  barks,  that  where 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  noble  ladies 
That  went  with  her,  virgins  and  loving  souls, 
To  scape  these  pirates. 

The  editor  says,  "  There  is  some  gross  corruption  here, 
Qy.  should  the  second  where  be  bore?'' 

'  It  appears  that  Sympson,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  omitted 
"  where,"  and  made  some  alterations  in  the  next  tw'o 
speeches.     This  was  quite  unnecessary.     Read — 

"fFhen  a  mighty  storm  severed  our  barks,  whereat 
Mv  wife," Sfc. 
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"Whereat"  is  clianged  into  "that  where,"  which  is  all 
the  error ;  and  the  first  "  where  "  has  replaced  •'  when," — 
the  original  reading.  See  "when"  io\'' where'  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta,  act  v,  p.  340,  ed.  Dyce. 

VOL.  IX. 
BEGGAR'S  BUSH. 
P.   24.    "An   eye  of  tame  pheasants"   (editor's  note). 
"  Phasianorum   foetura." — Cole's   Dictionary.     An    eye  of 
pheasants  is  a  corruption  of  a  nide,  or  nest,  of  pheasants. 

LOVE'S  CURE. 
P.  131.        Thou  art  a  proper  man,  if  thy  beard  were  not  red. 

It  is  observed  in  the  note  to  this  passage  that  Judas 
Iscariot  was  painted  with  a  red  heard ;  it  might  have  been 
added,  with  red  hair  also.  See  vol.  v,  p.  201 ;  vol.  viii, 
p.  318.*  And  this  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  of  the  tree 
called  the  Judas  Tree,  the  "  Cercis  siliquastnim"  being  so 
named,  for  it  is  distinguished  by  its  red  blossom,  which, 
coming  out  in  profusion  before  the  leaves  are  open,  have  a 
brilliant  and  remarkable  appearance.  The  tree  is  common 
in  Italy,  South  of  Europe,  and  Judcea.  When  it  is  in  bloom 
and  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  often  seen  in 
our  garden,  this  last  month  [of  June],  it  is  most  beautiful, 
and  its  bright  red  flowers  attract  immediate  attention  and 
admiration.     This  will  be  mentioned  again. 


MAID  IN  THE  MILL. 

P.  246.         Mother  or  "  mauther,"  a  young  girl  or  maid. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  in  the  note,  that  "  mauther  "  is 
commonly  used  in  the  Eastern  Counties  for  a  country  girl ; 
only  "2>"  should  be  changed  for  "teas,"  for  it  is  a  word 
seldom  now  heard,  and  only  in  the  contracted  and 
familiar  form  of  niaw.  The  old  Saxon  and  provincial 
words  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  long  dominion  by 
the  late  parochial  schools,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 

*  On  this  subject  I  may  observe,  that  the  ItaUan  painters  never  (so  far  as 
1  know,  unless  perhaps  the  later,  as  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.)  give  the  Tirgin  Marv  tlie 
colour  or  complexion  of  the  Eastern  countries,  but  rather  that  of  a  fair  Saxon 
beauty.  See  Raphael  as  an  example.  Did  they  consider  that  there  was  less  purity, 
less  of  chaste  and  delicate  modesty,  in  the  dark  eye,  the  rich  brow,  and  the  redun- 
dant tresses  of  the  South  ?    Among  the  Spanish  school  the  case  is  quite  different. 
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has  made  a  great  difference,  in  the  language  of  the  ''country 
doion."  The  children  now  do  not  understand  certain 
words  used  by  their  parents,  and  the  cottage  has  become 
so  refined  as  to  borrow  from  the  French,  to  express  what  the 
homelier  Saxon  used  to  signify  ;  no  young  female,  among 
the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  would  think  of  pronouncing  the 
words  "shift"  or  "smock,"  which  was  good  Saxon  enough 
for  the  maternal  tongue,  and  they  go  to  the  Franks  for 
a  substitute.  Sweat  is  also  beginning  to  make  way  for 
jKrspiratlon.  Tusser's  Hmhandry  will  give  the  best  idea 
what  the  language  of  East  Anglia  was  in  his  time,  and  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.* 

RULE  A  WIFE,  &c. 
P.  467.     Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reached  at. 
*  *  *  * 

And  go  through  cheerfully  or  else  sleep  empty,  &c. 
The  editor  says,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that 
a  line  is  wanting ;  and  he  has  accordingly  marked  its  place 
with  asterisks.     I  would  however  read — 

Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reached  at 
Shall  go  through  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty. 

The  printer's  eye  in  the  last  line  caught  the  ''And''  which 
begins  the  line  previous — a  very  common  mistake. 

VOL.  X. 
THE  FAIR  MAID  OE  THE  INN. 

P.  31.  violating 

So  continued  and  so  sacred  a  friendship. 

This  verse  would  be  much  improved  by  reading — 

"A  friendship  so  continued  and  so  sacred." 
P.  54. 

After  the  Duke's  speech —  • 

No  interruptions  !     Lady ;  on — 


*  On  the  subject  of  provincial  words. — "  8loj) "  is  a  word  often  used  by  the 
dramatists  for  the  loose  Dutchman's  trousei's,  then  much  worn.  It  is  now  retained 
in  the  Eastern  counties,  but  with  a  change  of  meaning,  for  the  round  frock  worn 
ly  country  labourers.  When  I  was  chaplain  to  tlie  sheriff  at  the  assizes  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  at  an  important  trial  for  an  act  of  felony,  where  the  life  of  the 
criminal  was  in  great  danger,  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  charge,  not  understanding 
the  word  slop  aa  part  of  the  dress,  mistook  it  for  flap  (of  the  breeches),  and  was 
set  right  by  Mr.  Capel  Lloft,  a  provincial  counsel  in  court,  and  the  only  legal  person 
present  who  understood  it. 
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to  Mariana,  who  is  entering  on  her  story,  the  first  folio  has 

inserted  the  words  in  italics. 

Mariana.      How  ever  ! 
Baptlsta.  A  faulkners  sonne. 
Mariana.  Mistake  not. 

With  these  last  Avords  of  Mariana  the  text  goes  on  again  * 
Speaking  of  the  two  short  speeches  marked  in  itahcs,  the 
editor  says  :  "  They  are  manifestly  ont  of  place  here,  nor  do 
they  suit  any  subsequent  part  of  this  scene."  Yet,  turning  to 
p.  57,  I  think  there  is  a  place  where  Baptista's  speech  may 
come  in  not  only  with  propriety  but  even  with  advantage. 
For  the  first  words,  "How  ever"  of  Mariana,  I  have  nothing 
to  observe,  but  that  ''henceforth  ever"  occurs  a  little  further 
on  :  then  for  Baptista's — "  afalkoners  so7i." 
Duhe.  —  "Go  not  yet — 

A  sudden  tempest  that  might  shake  a  rock, 

Yet  he  stands  firm  against  it.     Much  it  moves  me. — 

He  not  Alberto's  son,  and  slie  a  toidow — 

And  she  a  widoto  ! — Lords,  your  ear." 

Now  why  the  words  "  And  she  a  widow  "  should  be  re- 
peated I  do  not  see,  as  the  repetition  adds  nothing  to  the 
sense  or  to  the  poetical  expression.     I  would  read — 

"He  not  Alberto's  son, — a  falconer'' s  son, — 
And  she  a  widow. — 

The  three  circumstances  to  be  remarked  are  thus  brought 
together:  1,  he  was  not  Alberto's  son;  2,  he  was  a 
falconer's  son ;  3,  she  was  a  widow.  Csesario's  being  the 
son  of  a  falconer  is  too  important  a  part  of  the  confession, 
not  to  be  enumerated  here. 

—  My  falconer's  wife  was  brought  a-bed 
Of  this  Csesario  ;  him  I  owned  for  mine, 
Presented  him  unto  a  joyful  father. 
Buhe.  Can  you  prove  this  true  ? 

Thus,  I  think  these  words,  now  out  of  place,  may  be 
accounted  for,  and  arranged. 

*  At  page  53,  there  is  a  line  in  Mariana's  speech  which  seems  to  want  correc- 
tion : — 

Yet  let  my  griefs  have  vent ;  yet  the  clearness,  &c. 
Nor  is  Mason's  note  on  "If  strict  opinion  cancel  shame"  at  all  satisfactory. 
There  is  mucli  in  the  speeeli  most  strangely  and  faultily  expressed,  and  not  to  be 
easily  comprcliended.  "The  style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletclier,"  says  a  critic  of 
taste  and  knowledge,  "  is  elliptical  and  not  very  perspicuous  :  they  use  words  in 
peculiar  senses,"  &e. — See  Hallam's  History  of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p.  587. 
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P.  CO.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  retain  "  then''  as 
the  editor  has  done,  in  Mariana's  speech,  and  read — 

''And  if  all  fail,  I  will  learn  then  to  conquer,  &c." 

P.  95.  The  following  passage  has  occasioned  nnich 
doubt  and  perplexity.  Mariana  had  openly  denied  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  Csesario,  and  disclaimed  him  : — 

It  was  not  hate. 

But  fond  indulgence  in  me,  to  preserve 
Cesario's  threatened  life,  in  open  court 
That  forced  me  to  disclaim  him,  choosing  rather 
To  rob  him  of  his  birthright  and  his  honour, 
Thau  suffer  him  to  run  the  hazard  of 
Enraged  Baptista's  fury. 

This  falsehood  being  believed,  that  Casario  was  not  her 
son,  and  as  the  duke  had  sentenced  her  to  luarr^  him,  she 
being  the  supposed  widow  of  the  now  deceased  Alberto  ; — to 
escape  the  unnatural  and  incestuous  marriage,  she  invented 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  plan  of  evasion  to  which  she 
now  alludes,  first  mentioning  her  daughter  Clarissa's  inno- 
cent and  consequently  happy  marriage,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  that  day,  and  com})aring  it  with  her  own  : — 

—     To  me. 
That  am  environed  with  black  guilt  and  horror, 
It  does  appear  a  funeral.     Though  promising  much 
In  the  conception     ...... 

Were  hard  to  manage       ..... 

But  sad  in  the  event. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commentators  that  a  line  or 
more  is  lost,  and  various  are  the  conjectures  to  supply  it. 
Seward's  long  and  complicated  amendment,  as  it  is  called, 
is  very  tame  and  prosaic,  his  accustomed  faidt.  I  would 
read,  only  changing  the  place  of  one  word  (though). — 

"  It  does  appear  a  funeral,  promising  much 
In  the  conception  (though  'twere  hard  to  manage). 
But  sad  in  the  event." — 

P.  184.  ''  Bamex!'  This  word,  generally  obsolete,  is 
preserved  in  the  provincial  glossary  of  the  East  Anglians, 
and  signifies  the  very  thick  hedging  gloves  of  labourers, 
formed  of  strong  materials  to  resist  thorns ;  probably  once 
made  of  some  foreign  material.  It  is  still  in  common  and 
constant  use. — Suff.  Gh^x.  M. 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

P.  237.  Enter  Charles  from  his  study,  with  a  book  in 

his  hand. 

Charles.  What  a  noise  is  in  this  house.     My  head  is  broken  : 
Within  a  parenthesis — in  every  corner, 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  with  some  strange  colic. 

—  Come  near 
And  lay  thine  ear  down — hear'st  no  noise  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  strangest  corruptions  that  occur  in 
the  text  of  these  plays,  and  which  has  occasioned  much 
alarm  and  consternation  among  the  commentators. 

Charles  is  a  timid,  retired  scholar,  who  has  gone  to  his 
book  and  studies  (in  the  last  scene),  saying — 

Let  me  have  no  noise,  nor  nothing  to  disturb  me — 
I  am  to  find  a  secret. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparation  is  making  below  for 
his  brother's  wedding.     Brisac  says — 

Wait  on  your  master,  for  I  know  he  wants  you. 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
Do  not  molest  him. — 

Charles,    utterly   ignorant   of  what   is    going   forward, 

hearing  various  noises,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause, 

nor  whence  they  proceed,  comes  forward  and  says — 

What  a  noise  is  in  the  house — my  head  is  broken 
With  unapparent  noises  ! 

Tlie  printer  having  divided  the  words  wrongly,  as — 

Within  a  parenthesis,       ") 
With  inapparent  noises  :  ) 

although  Charles  heard  the  noises,  yet  whence  they  came 
was  not  apparent,  as  he  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  nothing  toas  visible.  This  is  clear,  for  he  says  to  Andrew, 

Lay  thine  ear  down — hear'st  no  noise  ?  * 

*  AVhen  I  first  considered  tlie  corruptions  apparent  in  these  lines,  and  the 
useless  attempts  to  set  them  right  by  any  conjecture,  I  saw  they  must  all  fail, 
while  tlie  words  "Within  a  parent/iesis"  were  retained  as  a  portion  of  tlie  fea^^,  and 
I  concluded  that  tliey  formed  a  marginal  direction ;  that  the  words  "  My  head  is 
broken"  were  to  be  understood  as  spoken  so^^a  t'oce  (aside),  or  in  an  under-tonc,  and 
were  not  to  be  brought  into  the  regular  text,  which  was  therefore  to  run  thus : — 

"  What  a  noise  is  in  this  house, — in  evei'y  corner, 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. ;" 

or,  at  full  length,  with  the  stage  direction, — 
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THE  NICE  VALOUK. 
P.  333.  Go  not  so  diffmedly, 

beautifully  used  by  Milton,  Sam.  A<jon.  v.  118. 

Chorus.   See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelesdy  diffused, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropp'd, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandoned,  &c. — 

where  the  commentator  points  to  Euripides' //(?/•« c//^.  v.  75. 

—  'icirt  Tov  y'ipovTa 

fXaWoV  iVl   TTi^OI 
XVfXtVOV. — 

p.  358.  —  Awa}',  receptacle 

Of  luxury  and  dishonour  !  most  unfortunate 
To  make  thyself  but  lucky  to  thy  spoiler- 
After  thy  sex's  manner  ! — 

Seward,  who  is  indefatigable  in  guessing,  proposes 
"  lucky."  Mason  says,  "  he  has  entirely  overlooked  the 
word  '  but '  before  'lucky,'  which  must  be  attended  to." 

I  propose  (the  second  brother  is  addressing  the  lady) — 

—  "  away,  receptacle 
Of  luxury  and  dishonour  !  most  unfortunate 
To  make  thyself  unlucky  to  thy  spoiler, 
After  thy  sex's  manner," — 

the   lady's   reflection   on  the   result  of  such  connections 
iDcing — 

"  In  midst  of  mirth  comes  ruin'''  &c.  &c. 

P.  408.  A  passage  somewhat  perplexed  in  its  structure 
and  difficult  of  explanation  : — 

Your  brother  is  a  royal  gentleman, 
Full  of  himself,  honour,  and  honesty  ; 

"  What  a  noise  is  in  this  bouse !  {my  head  is  hroTcen !) 
'  Within  a  parenthesis. 

—  in  every  corner. 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,"  &c. 

Mr.  Dyce  says,  "  'Within  a  parenthesis'  cannot  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
metre"  which  words  I  should  so  far  alter  as  to  say,  it  cannot  be  omitted  without 
injury  to  the  sense,  as  it  tells  us  tliat  "  My  head  is  broken"  is  not  to  form  part  of 
the  regular  text,  but  is  a  privately  spoken  interstitial  observation.  Now  read 
the  whole : — 

What  a  noise  is  in  this  house!  (my  head  is  broken.*) 

—  ill  every  corner, 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  with  some  strange  colic. 


*  '■'Within  a  parenthesis,"  i.e.  not  to  form  part  of  the  text. 
See  the  word  "parenthesis,"  in  Webster's   '■Northward  Jloe^  vol.   iii,  p.  242, 
ed.  Dyce  ;   Dayo's  Laiu  Tricks,  1(300 ;  sig.  D  4,  in  another  seuse. 
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And  take  heed,  sir,  how  Nature  bent  to  goodness 

(So  straight  a  cedar*)  to  himself,  uprightness 

Being  wrested  from  his  true  life,  prove  not  dangerous. 

The  difficulty  seems  most  to  exist  in  the  fourth  line — 

So  straight  a  cedar  to  himself,  uprightness, 

ami  how  to  adapt  it  to  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
The  old  editions  thus  : — 

And  take  heed,  sir,  how  Nature  bent  to  goodncsse 
(So  straight  a  cedar  to  himselfe)  uprightnesse, 
Be  wrested  from  its  true  life,  prove  not  dangerous. 

On  these  lines  Mr.  Seward  has  made  no  less  than  fve 
amendments — only  one  of  which  Mr.  Mason  thinks  to  be 
necessary.  Heath's  MS.  notes  also  contain  an  alteration, 
that  must  be  put  aside  without  hesitation.  The  passage 
may  have  been  originally  ill  expressed  or  materially  injured 
by  some  means,  probably  by  the  transcriber  or  printer's 
negligence ;  and  no  conjecture  can  recover  the  true  and 
exact  reading  of  the  author. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  both  Sophia,  the  mother  of 
the  royal  brethren,  and  Aubrey,  their  kinsman,  the  speakers, 
at  the  present  time,  are  not  mistrustful  of  Rollo,  and  do 
not  partake  in  Otto's  suspicion  and  fears  of  his  brother's 
evil  designs,  and  are  trying  to  persuade  him  that  they  are 
groundless  : — thus  then  I  would  read  their  language  : — 

Your  brother  is  a  royal  gentleman. 

Full  of  himself — honour  and  honesty  ; 

And  take  heed,  sir,  how  (Nature  bent  to  goodness, 

So  straight  a  cedar  to  herself)  uprightness, 

Being  wrested  from  his  true  use,  prove  not  dangerous. 

The  meaning, — "Take  heed,  sir,  how  Nature  having 
bent  t  to  goodness"  his  disposition  ("straight  as  a  cedar") — 
"  this  uprightness"  being  by  you  "  wrested  from  its  true 

*  It  is  curious,  and  sliows  how  stroug  is  the  habit  of  taking  words  ior  uud  in 
place  of  the  tilings  signified  by  them,  that,  frequent  as  is  the  allusion  to  the 
"cedar-tree"  by  our  old  poets,  probahly  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  one;  and, 
the  trees  not  being  introduced  into  England  till  1670,  arc  not  to  be  found  figured 
in  the  plates  of  our  old  Herbals.  The  poets  borrowed  their  allusions  to  them  from 
the  Old  Testament :  hence  their  mistakes  in  calling  tliem  "  lofty,"  wliich  they  are  not 
in  growth,  but  are,  if  the  word  is  applied,  as  meant,  to  situation;  as  gro\N  ing  on  the 
lofty  heiglits  of  Lebanon  ;  nor  is  the  epithet  straight  appropriate  or  characteristic. 
The  word  cedar,  when  used  by  American  writers,  whether  poets  or  travellers,  of 
:\  tree  of  their  own  country,  means  a  very  different  one. 

t  Natiu'e  bent ;  i.  e.  haviny  bent. 
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use,  prove  not  dangerous. — I  have  retained  JdmsclJ ; 
attentive  to  Mr.  Mason's  admonition,  that  "  the  right  of 
personifying  virtues  and  passions  has  been  assumed  by 
all  dramatic  writers,  and  by  some  more  frequently  than 
by  Shakespeare." — The  word  straicjU  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  a  little  before — 

Soph.  Now  I  am  straight,  my  lords,  and  young  again. 

Compare  Ecclesiasticus,  cap.  iv,  v.  12 : 

"  He  himself  stood     .     .     .     as  a  young  cedar  in  Libanus. 
he  behaved  himself  uprightly." 

See  also  the  Device  of  Mortimer,  in  Marlowe's  Edward 
ike  Second  (p.  201,  ed.  Dyce) — 

"  A  lofty  cedar  tree  fair  flourishing,"  &c. 

Again,  King  Edward  says — 

"  1  am  that  cedar,  shake  me  not  too  mucli." 


r.  209.  BLOODY  BROTHER. 

The  tale  of  Sinon,  when  he  took  upon  him 
To  ruin  Troy. 

The  tale  of  "  Sinon  "  forms  a  favourite  allusion  in  our 
older  poets.  See  Peele's  Works  {Edward  I)  vol.  i,  p.  1 28  (a 
corrupt  passage);  vol.  ii,  p.  188,  "false  Sinon  had  betrapped 
in  his  snares ;"  p.  287,  she-sinnow,  where,  with  the  editor, 
"Sinon"  or  "Sinner"  should  be  read;  Marlowe's  Dido, 
vol.  ii,  p.  353;  ed.  1826,*  "  Sinon's  Perjury."  Fletcher's 
Pilgrim,  vol.  viii,  p.  85  ;  Braithwaite's  Nature's  Embassie, 
p.  94  ;    Subtill  Sinon,  &c. 

P.  415.  The  following  passage  is  corrupt  in  the  text,  or, 
if  not,  most  obscure  and  ill  expressed.     In  the  course  of 


*  Marlowe's  Works,  1826  ;  an  edition  often  wrongly  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyce,  who 
was  then  only  j;;*/wffro  Jlore  jiiventrp.  His  edition  of  the  Dramatist,  in  1850,  is 
mucli  to  be  commended.  We  would  inform  him  that  the  words  which  puzzled  him- 
self and  the  learned  Mr.  Crossley,  "quod  tvmeraris,  in  Dr.  Faustus  (vol.  ii,  p.  18) 
should  be  read  ^'  quibs.  numeratis;"  i.  e.,  the  names  of  the  infernal  deities  invoked. 
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five  lines,  adding  one  a  little  previous  and  one  following, 
the  word  "  alV  is  repeated  no  less  than  seven  times ! 

Matilda.  —  tis  justicestill. 

For  goodness'  sake  to  encounter  ill  with  ill. 

Otto.  Past  all  doubt, 

For  all  the  sacred  priviledge  of  night, 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep  or  rest  in. 
Who  knows  not  all  things  holy  are  prevented 
With  ends  of  all  impiety  ? — all  but 
Lust,  gain,  ambition. 

Otto  is  fearful  of  tlie  designs  of  his  "  bloody  brother  " 
Rollo  against  him.  His  sister  Matilda  advises  him  to  meet 
"mines  of  treason  with  counter-mines,"  to  which  his  speech, 
as  given  above,  is  the  answer.  "Night,"  he  says,  "  has  the 
sacred  priviledge  of  security ;  but  in  our  present  and 
peculiar  case  it  is  no  time  now  for  us  to  take  sleep  and 
rest."     Then  come  the  lines — 

Who  knows  not  all  things  holy  are  prevented 
AVith  ends  of  all  impiety  ? — all  but 
Lust,  gain,  ambition. — 

The  argument  being,  that  things  or  places,  however  holy 
and  sacred  (as  night  is),  are  used  to  impious  and  wicked 
purposes  by  the  evil  passions  of  mankind  ;  and  then  he 
mentions  three  of  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  them.  I 
would,  with  no  more  change  than  in  such  a  passage  is  allow- 
able, in  order  to  restore  the  sense,  read — 

"  Who  knows  not  all  things  holy  are  perverted 
To  the  ends  of  all  impiety? — 'hove  all. 
Lust,  gain,  ambition." 

"  Perverted  "  is  Seward's  reading,  followed  Iw  his  para- 
phrase of  the  author's  lines.  "  'bove  all "  for  "  all  but "  is 
the  only  alteration  I  have  made.* 

*  The  commentators  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (with  the  exception  of  the  present 
editor)  are  far  too  lavish  in  loose  conjectural  alterations  of  the  text  of  the  authors, 
and  consequently  must  bear  with  the  title  of  "Volatici  et  ventosi  homines,"  as  given 
to  persoQS  of  their  class  ; — a  passage  in  that  most  learned  prelate's  (Bishop  Horsley) 
translation  of  Hosea — which  has  been  with  justice  called  "admirable  for  its  de- 
ference to  the  authority  of  ilSS.,  and  distrust  of  conjectural  criticism  " — is  well 
worth  the  deep  attention  of  all  who  take  on  themselves  the  character  of  critics,  and 
the  office  of  editors  of  works,  where  the  integrity  of  the  text  has  been  injured,  or 
the  structure  of  the  language  is  peculiar,  affected,  and  anomalous.  See  also 
Prof.  Wyttenbach's  Life  of  D.  Euhnken,  pp.  33-40. 
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VOL.  XI. 
THE  NIGHT  WALKER. 

P.  135.   Nurse  (speaking-  of  an  old  man  married). 

"  Would  be  had  been  hanged  when  he  first  saw  her, 
'  Termagant.^ " 
Lady.    What  an  angry  quean  is  this  ! — &c. 

I  can  make  nothing  of  this  term,  if  it  is  to  belong  to  the 
nurse's  speech  in  the  text,  and  to  be  used  of  a  man,  as  it 
anciently  was  occasionally  ;  vide  A  King  and  no  King,  vol.  ii, 
p.  300.  "  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a  soldier,  and 
a  soldier  like  a  termagant!'  But  "  termagant"  is  also  used 
of  a  female,  and  in  the  sense  of  "  angry  quean."  I  consider 
it  to  be  only  a  marginal  variation  of  that  term,  as  if  she 
said,  "  What  a  termagant  is  this  !"  Nares  says,  "  the  word 
has  subsided  into  the  signification  of  k  scolding  woman!' 
Hear  what  a  learned  Master  of  the  Art  says  on  the  subject 
of  marginal  readings  : — 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it  cm  affected  and  absurd  idea,  that  a  marginal  note 
can  ever  creep  into  the  text ;  yet  I  hope  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  this  has  actually  happened  not  merely  in  hundreds  or  thousands, 
but  in  millions  of  places." — Porson's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  150. 


LOVE'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

P.  230.  With  a  Zardina  and  Zant  oil. 

The  editor  might  with  benefit  have  omitted  Sympson's 
note,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  a  sardine  and  an  anchovy  are 
the  same  fish  ! !  The  catalogues  of  the  Italian  warehouses 
would  instruct  him  better.  One  is  the  ''Clupea  Sardinia'' 
of  Cuvier,  the  other  the  ''Clupea  JEncracicolus."  The 
sardine  is  preserved  and  eaten  with  oil,  Avhich  is  alluded 
to  by  the  poet, 

TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN. 

P.  333.  The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 

The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar. 

So    in    Mr.    Dyce's    edition;    but    ''chough    hoar"    is 
Mr.  Sympson's  correction,  to  make  the  couplet  rhyme,  the 
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original  reading  being  "  cliougli  hee!'  But  this  is  a  most 
rash  conjecture,  and  cannot  stand,  being  opposed  to  the 
truth.  The  chough  has  a  shining  hlach  plumage,  like  the 
raven  and  crow.     In  the  old  editions  it  stands  thus : — 

"  The  crow,  tlie  slanderous  cuckoe,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hee." 

I  would  observe  that  the  chougli  is  a  daw,  and  that 
"chough"  and  "daw"  are  convertible  terms. — 1,  Corvus 
monedida ;  2,  Corvus  graculus.  See  Higgins's  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  59,  '  A  chough  or  daw ;"  Milbourne  on  Dryden's 
Virgil,  p.  51,  "The  chough  or  daw;"  Cotgrave,  ChoucheUe, 
"the  chough,  daw."  These  words  were  therefore  easily 
interchanged,  and  the  true  reading  appears  to  be — 

"  The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  chough,  nor  daw." 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  corruptions  of  a  text ; 
but,  as  the  first  line  in  the  old  edition  stood  thus — 

"  The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo," 
an  ignorant  printer  might  endeavour  at  a  rhyme  by 

"  The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hee." 

However,  the  learned  critic,  Mr.  Sympson,  should  have 
remembered — 

"Nigras  inter  aves,  avis  est,  quiie  plurima  turres, 
Antiquas  sedes,  celsaque  fana  colit,"  &c. 

The  dress  of  the  chough  *  is  the  same  as  the  daw,  with 
the  exception  of  his  legs,  which  are  of  a  bright  orange ; 
and  they  are  both,  in  fact,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
reverend  editor's  is,  or  should  be,  because,  like  him,  he 
is,  for  the  same  twofold  purpose, 

"  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch, 
And  dormitonj  too." 

P.  336.     Thesem.  It  is  true, 

And  I  will  give  you  comfort 

To  give  your  dead  lords  graves 


*  See  a  note  on  the  "  Chough,"  in  the  Yariorum  Shakespeare,  toI.  svii,  p.  257,  n.  3. 
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As  Mr.  Dyce  says  both  sense  and  measure  are  some- 
what deficient  and  some  words  are  wanting ;  I  think  they 
may  be  thus  supplied  by  referring  to  the  speeches  of  the 
two  Queens,  whom  Theseus  is  addressing : — 

"  Anil  I  will  give  you  comfort  in  your  beds, 
To  give  your  dead  lords  graves,  wJio  yet  have  none.''^ 

ist  Queen.  —  think,  dear  Duke,  think 

What  beds  our  slain  kings  have ! 

2W  Queen.  —  What  griefs  our  beds, 

Tiiat  our  dead  lords  have  none  ! 

Id  Queen.  —  our  lords 

Lie  blistering  'fore  the  visitating  sun. 

P.  oSl.   Theseus.  Since  I  have  known  fight's  fury,  friends'  behests, 
Love's  provocations,  zeal  in  a  mistress'  task  ; 
Desii'e  of  liberty,  a  fever,  madness, 
'T  hath  set  a  mark  which  Nature  could  not  reach  to 
Without  some  imposition,  sickness  in  will, 
Or  wrestling  strength  in  reason.* 

Mr.  Dyce  has  omitted  giving  the  various  explanations  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  by  the  commentators,  as  not 
being  satisfactory  to  him ;  and,  not  possessing  any  modern 
edition  of  these  Dramatists,  I  am  ignorant  of  them.  My  own 
interpretation  of  a  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult  passage 
is  as  follows. — The  enthusiastic  admiration  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  Theseus  of  the  courage  and  character  of  the 
two  Theban  brothers  in  arms,  Arcite  and  Palsemon,  is  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  his  feelings  of  anxiety  for  them,  their 
safety  and  recovery,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  corresponding 
emphasis  and  force. 

—  "  their  lives  concern  us 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth." — 

—  "  Minister 
What  man  to  man  may  do,  for  our  sake  ?nore." 
"  But  forty  thousand-fold,  we  had  rather  have  them, 
Prisoners  to  us  than  death." 

Again  : —  "For  our  love 

And  just  Apollo's  mercy  all  our  best. 
Their  best  skill  tender." — 

*  We  give  the  text  from  the  editor's  reading,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
considered  judicious,  for  no  one  can  say  what  was  the  authentic  and  original 
one. 
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Now,  observing  that  Theseus  had  just  beheld  these 
heroic  brethren  for  the  first  time  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
the  thoughtful  tenderness  and  strong  affection  here  shown, 
is  as  unexpected  as  uncommon ;  though  we  were  prepared 
by  his  previous  address  to  the  queens,  for  a  kind,  religious 
feeling  and  affectionate  disposition, 

—  As  we  are  men, 
Thus  should  we  do — being  sensually  subdued. 
We  lose  our  human  title — good  cheer,  ladies,  &c. 

This  and  such  as  this  is  not  the  ordinary  characteristic  of 
the  hero,  nor  the  language  of  a  monarch  just  flushed  with 
victory,  and  hot  from  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  attach- 
ment to  the  wounded  prisoners  is  also  as  remarkable  for  the 
suddenness  of  its  growth,  as  for  the  impatient  and  eager 
manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.  "Bear  them,  sjjeedili/  from 
our  air  to  them  unkind,"  is  added  to  the  other  commands  ; 
and  then  the  speaker  breaks  off  into  a  meditative  reflec- 
tion, which  forms  the  passage  that  has  occasioned  so  much 
difficulty : — 

Since  I  have  known  fight's  furj'',  friends'  behests. 

Love's  provocations,  zeal,  a  mistress'  task, 

Desire  of  liberty,  a  fever,  madness ; 

[It]  hath  set  a  mark,  which  Nature  could  not  reach  to 

Without  some  imposition,  sickness  in  will, 

Or  wrestling  strength  in  reason. 

I  presume  that  the  speaker  felt  conscious  of  the  singular 
emotions  he  had  so  strongly  and  vividly  expressed  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners,  yet  assuredly  without  any  reasons  that 
would  appear  adequate  to  others,  or  justify  the  language  he 
had  used ;  they  were  the  feelings  of  a  moment,  bursting 
forth  in  the  impressive  energy  of  a  full-grown  passion ; 
and  in  his  consciousness  of  the  fact,  he  is  led  to  refer  the 
excitement,  to  the  pec?diar  condition  of  his  mind,  weakened 
by  the  injuries  it  had  received  from  what  he  had  suffered 
in  the  various  trials  and  temptations  of  his  life — w-hether 
from  internal  passion,  or  from  outward  circumstances, 
which  had  impaired  the  power  of  his  will  and  the  strength 
of  his  reason.  It  is  the  affecting  picture  of  one  conscious 
of  his  infirmity,  and  reflecting  on  the  melancholy  nature 
of  its  causes  and  effects.     In  the  sudden  violence  of  his 
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attachments,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  commands,  in  the 
rapid  transition  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  emphasis  of  his 
language,  he  is  aware  of  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
action  of  a  sound,  temperate,  and  equal  mind  ;  he  saj^s, 

—  "  Pray  for  me,  your  soldier, 
Troubled  I  am." — 

He  thus  confesses  his  weakness,  and  feels  that  the  moral 
balance  of  the  affections  had  been  disturbed,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  oppressed  and  injured  by  the  force  of  the 
various  conflicts  to  which  they  had  been  unequally  exposed. 
It  is  indeed  a  speech  that,  in  its  reflective  and  philosophical 
sentiments,  bears  the  impress  of  Hamlet's  character,  and 
marks  similar  to  those  of  Shakespeare's  hand.*  At  least 
the  varied  and  beautiful  groundwork  here  laid  might  have 
been  heightened  into  a  character  of  noble  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  future  scenes  by  the  hand  of  a  Master ; 
but  is  subsequently  so  faded  and  lost  sight  of,  that  we  may 
be  inclined  to  believe  the  remainder  of  the  play  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  artist,  who  had  not  power 
to  sustain  the  original  conception ;  certainly  a  composition 
offering  stronger  contrasts  of  excellence  and  weakness,  of 
natural  powers  and  artificial  efl'ect,  can  perhaps  seldom  be 
found.  And  now  let  me  conclude  with  a  general  observa- 
tion on  the  text  of  our  authors  as  given  by  a  critic  of 
learning  and  judgment : — "  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets, 
none  have  suftered  such  mangling  by  the  printer  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Their  style  is  generally  eUiptical, 
and  not  very  perspicuous ;  words  are  used  in  peculiar  senses, 
and  there  seems  an  attempt  at  pointed  expression  in  which 
its  meaning  has  deserted  them.  But  after  every  eff'ort  to 
comprehend  their  language,  it  is  continually  so  remote  from 
all  possibility  of  bearing  a  rational  sense,  that  we  can  only 
have  recourse  to  one  hypothesis — that  of  an  extensive  and 
irresponsible  corruption  of  the  text." — Hallam's  History 
of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p.  587. 

*  In  this  play,  concerning  the  authorship  of  which,  there  is  so  much  variety  of 
opinion,  I  certainly  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ilallam  in  seeing  imitations  of 
Shakespeare,  rather  than  such  resemblances  as  denote  his  powerful  stamp. 
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"A    FEW    NOTES    ON    SHAKESPEARE/ 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  DYCE. 


"  At  last  it  was  agi-eed  on  all  sides,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  ShaJce- 
speare,  who  delivered  his  sentiments  as  follows  : — '  Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so  long 
since  I  wrote  that  line,  that  I  have  forgot  the  meaning.'  " 

"  He  was  then  interrogated  concerning  some  other  ambiguous  passages  in  his 
works  ;  but  he  declined  any  satisfactory  answer,  saying,  '  If  M  r.  Theobald  liad  not 
wrote  about  it  sufficiently,  there  were  three  or  four  more  new  editions  of  Ms  plays 
coming  out,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  every  one.'" — Fieldin&'s  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  Next,  chap.  viii. 


P.  12.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i,  s.  3  : — 
"  She  discourses,  she  carves^ 

To  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  praise  justly  due  of  pointing  out 
the  more  accurate  and  precise  meaning  of  the  word  carve, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  common  one  in  present  use  ; 
yet  I  can  hardly  agree  with  him  when  he  says,  "  It  is  a 
quite  different  word."  To  me  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
the  same  word  derived  from  the  same  source  (kerven,  to 
cut  up),  but  used  with  a  secondary  meaning.  In  all  ^e 
instances  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Mr,  Hunter  and  Mr.  Dyce 
it  has  reference  to  the  table,  which  indeed  Mr.  Dyce  allows. 
I  consider  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  transferred  from 
the  dish  carved  and  offered  by  the  gentleman  to  the  lady, 
to  the  compliment  or  civility  with  which  it  was  accompanied 
when  presented.  This  secondary  or  subservient  meaning 
took  place  of  the  original  according  to  the  ordinary  custom 
of  language,  and  at  length  superseded  it ;  and  a  salutation 
or  mark  of  civility,  offered  without  the  accompanying  viand, 
at  length  assumed  the  same  signification  as  it  originally 
possessed,  when  it  only  formed  the  graceful  mode  of  pre- 
senting it.  The  words  of  comphment  and  courtly  address  * 

*  "To  love's  sweet  life  this  is  the  courtly  carving." — Mai'lowe's  Sera  and 
Leander,  third  Scstiad. 
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became  the  leading  features  of  cann/i(/,  while  the  former 
disappeared  before  it.  A  person  may  pay  a  compliment 
as  he  hands  the  dish,  but  he  may  often  wish  to  pay  the  airy 
compliment  without  the  substantial  companion  of  it  being 
present.  I  am  more  satisfied  with  accepting  the  word  in 
an  altered  meaning,  easily  and  naturally  to  be  explained, 
than  by  presuming  one  altogether  different. 

P.  58.  "  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder  J'  Mr.  Dyce  has 
given  from  Pulci  (J/ovy.  Ma^.  cxxv,  st.  77)  the  belief  that 
he  selected  the  Carob-tree. 

"  Era  di  sopra  a  la  fonte  un  cariibbio, 
L'arbor,  si  dice,  ove  s'impicco  Gidda." 

This  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  carob-tree  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe  is  the  Cerntonia  siliqua,  or 
St.  John's  Bread  Tree,  called  in  the  modern  Greek  sivXoKspaTa, 
the  Ktpartia  of  St.  Lukc,  cap.  xv,  16.*  The  fruit  is  used 
chiefly  to  feed  the  horses  and  mules.  A  large  importation 
of  this  fruit  to  Odessa  is  carried  on,  amounting  to  80,000 
rubles  for  this  purpose ;  and  Denon  informs  us  that  in  the 
bay  called  La  Ponzalla,  vessels  come  to  load  with  caroh-heans, 
which  are  brought  in  such  quantities  to  this  part  of  the 
island  (Sicily),  that  we  saw  piles  of  them  on  the  shore  like 
heaps  of  coal  (p.  297).  The  tree  however,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  has  obtained  the  unenviable  celebrity  of  being 
selected  by  the  traitor  is  the  Judas  Tree  {Cercis  siliquas- 
triim),  KovrKoTTia  iiovKXia,  probably  being  a  corruption  of 
"  t/ie  tree  of  Judaay  Gerard  says  in  ]i\^  Herbal,  1428, 
"  This  is  thought  to  be  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged 
himself,  and  not  upon  the  elder-tree,  as  is  commonly  said.'" 
See  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindnesse,  1617,  T.  Hey  wood  -. 

—  "  pray,  pray,  lest  I  live  to  see 
Thee,  Judas-X^kQ,  hanged  on  an  elder-tree" 

See  Mr.  Dyce's  note  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  act  iv. 
"  The  hat  he  wore,  Judas  left  under  the  elder-tree  on  which 
he   hani'-'d   himself."      P.  329,  Mr.  D.  mentions   an   old 


*  I  know  but  of  a  single  specimen  of  the  carob-tree  in  the  open  ground  in 
England,  viz.  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  at  Plymouth.  It  is 
liowcvev  trained  against  a  wall. 
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acquaintance  of  his,  a  great   traveller,  who  had  seen  the 
very  tree ! 

P.  91.  "Cowslips  taJir*  This,  in  spite  of  the  MS. 
correction  of  Mr.  Collier's  volume,  is  a  very  appropriate 
epithet  of  the  cowslip.  It  is  an  upright-growing  flower, 
and  tall  compared  *to  its  common  companions  of  the  field — 
the  daisy,  primrose,  violet,  &c. ;  besides,  there  is  a  wild 
variety  called  the  oxlip,  which  is  of  remarkable  strength 
and  height.  Mr.  Dyce's  note  is  quite  to  the  purpose, 
and  I  will  add  an  example  of  this  very  distinguishing 
epithet  being  given  to  it,  in  an  elegant  and  well-known 
little  poem — 

"  Where  coic&Ups  clad  in  mantle  meek, 
Nod  their  tall  Jtmds  to  breezes  weak." 

Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Suuimer  (T.  Wabton). 

P.  70.  Taming  of  the  Shreto,  act  iv,  sc.  2  : — 

—  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill. 

The  MS.  corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  reads  ambler, 
a  word  sounding  most  ludicrously  to  our  ears,  as  appa- 
rently it  does  to  Mr.  Dyce's.  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that 
the  text  of  our  author  is  to  be  corrected,  by  looking  out  for 
a  word  of  no  very  distant  resemblance ;  for  the  true  read- 
ing may  be  very  unlike  the  corrupt  one,  and  the  source  of 
error  have  no  connection  with  the  similitude  of  sounds  and 
letters.  That  the  word  "  angel "  is  wrong  I  fully  believe, 
for  I  can  give  no  proper  sense  to  it.  Secondly,  the  words 
of  the  text,  commencing  consecutively  in  the  same  letters, 
are  very  suspicious  : — "An  ancAexii  «;zgel" — certainly  a  rare 
combination  of  letters — looking  like  a  mistake  of  a  hurried 
compositor.  I  think  the  word  is  gentleman,  or  "  gentle," 
used  for  gentleman.  And  when  in  act  v,  sc.  1,  I  read, 
"  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  (/entleman,"  I  am  more 
confirmed  in  my  supposition.  In  Hamlet,  act  v,  sc.  11, 
there  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners ;  and  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  act  iv,  sc.   2,  ''Gentles  are  at  their  game," 

*  The  cowslip,  oxlip,  and  primrose,  are  the  same  flower,  easily  convertible  into 
one  another  by  sowing  the  seed,  varied  by  circuir stances  of  soil,  &c. 
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Theobald  would  read  "  Engle,"  the  letters  that  compose 
this  are  close  to  mine.  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on  the  passage 
should  be  read  and  duly  considered. — "Sutim  cuique,  et 
nobis  nostrum  relinqicimus  judicium." 

P.  107.  Twill's  and  Cressida]  Where  could  Mr.  Collier  * 
have  learned  that  a  falcon  meant  a  female  haick  ?  "  The 
falcon  as  the  Tercel,"  &c. — Act  iii,  sc.  2.t 

The  falcon  is  a  genus  of  birds,  containing  a  considerable 
variety  of  species. 

P.  134.  Hamlet.']  Mr.  Dyce  remarks  that  in  Garrick's 
time  the  cock  croioed  in  Hamlet.  It  is  said  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  actors,  I  think  of  George  Cooke,  that  on  one  occasion 
not  fewer  than  six  cocks  were  collected  in  order  to  summon 
the  spirit  to  his  diurnal  residence,  lest  one  cock,  like  one 
single  clock,  might  not  keep  time  exactly,  when  the  matter 
was  of  importance. 


EOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging :  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  Night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love- performing  Night, 
That  rimawayes  eyes  may  winke,  and  Romeo 
Leape  to  these  armes,  untalked  of  and  unseen. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii,  sc.  2. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
various  conjectures  of  the  commentators  on  this  much- 
disputed  passage,  further  than  by  observing,  that  each 
conjecture  I  believe  to  be  supported  by  the  single  vote  of  its 
parent — the  person  who  brings  it  forward.  Amid  such 
diversity  of  opinion,  the  ground  may  be  considered  to  be 
quite  open  for  any  fresh  adventurer ;  and  perhaps  my  pur- 
pose may  be  more  favourably  received,  or  at  least  less  reluc- 

*  In  mentioning  Mr.  Collier's  name,  we  beg  to  express  our  grateful  recollection, 
in  the  only  way  we  no%v  can,  of  the  important  services  he  has  rendered  to  our 
dramatic  literature  and  our  early  poetiy. 

t  "We  believe  Colluis  to  be  the  latest  poet  who  has  introduced  the  Tercel  into 
poetry,  the  lauguage  of  falconry  having  died  away. — "  By  whom  the  TarsoVs  eyes 
were  made." 
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tantly  viewed,  when  it  is  seen,  that  I  have  declined  the 
ambition  of  proposing  any  new  reading,  and  have  confined 
myself  entirely  to  the  establishment  of  the  old* — the  object, 
in  fact,  being  to  restore  to  the  Poet  the  genuine  coin  that 
has  been  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  whose  place  has  been 
supplied  with  baser  metal  from  other  mints. 

There  is  an  older  poem,  called,  The  Tragicall  History  of 
Romeiis  and  Juliet,  printed  in  1562,  and  reprinted  by 
Malone  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  That  this  poem 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  language  of  the  play,  if 
known  to  Shakespeare,  was  most  probable ;  I  therefore 
read  it  carefully,  and  with  particular  attention  to  those 
expressions  mutually  made  use  of  in  the  earlier  poem  and 
in  the  later  play.  Such  verbal  coincidences  as  were  ex- 
pected, appeared ;  and  it  became  clear  that  our  great 
Dramatist  had  that  poem  before  him  during  the  compo- 
sition of  his  romantic  fiction.  I  have  made  some  little 
division  of  the  subject  into  its  different  parts,  such  as  the 
nature  of  it  admitted,  the  quotations  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  very  incident  related  in  the  play  which  forms  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 

POEM. 

1.  When  Phcebus  from  our  hemisphere  in  loedern  wave  doe  sinke. 

2.  The  Jiasihiess  of  Phoebus  steeds  in  ^reat  dispyte  tliey  blame. 

3.  As  olt  in  summer-tide,  when  clouds  do  dimme  the  sunne, 
And  straight  again  in  clearest  skye  his  reslleas  steeds  do  runue. 

4.  The  golden-crested  Phoebus  bosteth  him  in  skye. 

5.  When  thou  ne  lookest  wide,  ne  closely  dost  thou  w'mke. 

6.  The  golden  sun  art  gone  to  lodge  Mm  in  the  tcest. 

Now,  compare  the  expressions  marked  in  italics  in  the  quo- 
tations with  those  in  the  passage  placed  at  the  head  of  this 

article,  as —  l.  Fiery-footed  steeds. 

2.  Phoebus'  lodging. 

3.  Whip  you  to  the  west. 

4.  Eyes  may  winke,f 

and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  author  of  the 

*  "It  is  not  the  business  of  an  editor  to  new-write  bis  author's  works." — Maione. 
t  Shakespeare   uses   tlie  word   winking   with   an   unusual   application  in   the 
following  passage : — 

"  Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates." 

King  John,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 
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play  had  the  poem  before  him,  and  made  use   of  some 
remarkable  expressions  in  it.     Again — 

POEM. 

1.  Young  Romeo  climbs  fair  Juliet's  bower  at  night. 

2.  So  light  he  wox,  he  leaped  the  wall,  and  then  he  spyde  his  vvyfe. 

3.  And  from  the  window's  top  down  had  he  leaped  scarce, 

But  she  with  arms  ouUtrelched  tolde,  so  hard  did  hira  eni1)race. 

4.  And  by  her  long  and  slender  arms  a  great  while  then  she  hung. 

Now,  see  the  play — 

1.  When  thou  didst  lower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend. 

2.  Leap  to  these  arms  untalked  of  and  unseen. 

Again — 

POEM. 

1.  But  black-faced  Night  with  Winter  rough,  ah !  beaten  over  sore. 

2.  But  when  on  earth  the  Night  her  mantle  black  hath  spread. 
3. if  they  the  heavens  might  gyde, 

Black  shade  of  Night,  and  double  dark  should  straight  all  over  byde. 


Compare  the  play- 


Again — 


1.  And  bring  in  cloudy  Night. 

2. Come,  civill  Night, 

Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

3.  With  thy  blacke  mantle. 

4.  Come,  loving,  black ■biviv'd  Night. 

POEM. 


1 .  Of  corde  I  will  bespeak  a  ladder  by  that  time, 

By  which  this  night,  while  other  sleepe,  I  will  your  window  climb. 

2.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  let  be  our  busy  care, 
So  wisely  to  direct  our  love  as  no  wight  else  beware. 

Now  for  the  play — 

And  bring  thee  cordes  made  like  a  tackling  staire, 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 

2.  I  must  another  way 

To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  you,  love, 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon  when  it  is  darke. 

3.  Leape  to  these  arras,  untalked  of  and  unseen. 

The  quotations  thus  made  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
close  attention  paid  by  the  author  of  the  play,  both  to  the 
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substance  of  the  story  and  language  of  the  old  poem, 
through  this  particular  portion  of  the  drama ;  for  the 
remainder,  not  coming  within  the  present  purpose,  has  not 
been  examined  and  collated  with  the  same  scrupulous  and 
verbal  minuteness. 

The  crux  criticorum  in  this  passage  is  in  the  word 
"  runaway,"  in  the  sixth  line  ;  which,  being  considered  to 
be  a  corrupted  reading,  has  been  rejected,  and  many  words 
by  conjecture  substituted  by  ingenious  persons,*  much 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  their  separate  offspring,  and  not 
wanting  in  due  parental  affection  to  recommend  them  to 
public  favour.  From  all  such  persons  I  am  however 
obliged  to  differ,  as  I  consider  "runaway"  to  be  the  true, 
authentic,  and  original  expression  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  that 
by  him  it  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  Ciqnd  or  Love. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  which  Juliet  stands  in  need 
of,  to  secure  the  success  of  her  amorous  projects  and  adven- 
tures, i.  e.  that  night  should  come,  and  that  Cupid  should 
be  blind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  deeds  of  love  should 
be  hidden  in  darkness  from  the  eyes  and  observation  of  the 
world.  In  a  line  that  follows,  she  says,  what  is  explanatory 
of  the  former  one  : — 

If  Love  be  blind, 

It  best  agrees  with  Night. 

Now,  what  says  the  elder  poem  ? 

Contented  both,  and  yet  uncontented  still, 

Till  Nujld  and  Vemis'  child  give  leave  this  wedding  to  fulfil. 

Thus  the  success  of  Juliet's  designs  depended  on  the  junc- 
tion of  Night  and  Cupid  in  the  poem  as  wtII  as  in  the 
play.  But  then  comes  the  question,  Why  is  Love  or 
Cupid  called  ItvMmoay  ?  Now,  Love  is  the  'Epa>e  SpaTrknjQ 
of  the  Greek  poets :  and  what  is  the  interpretation  of 
SpaTTSTTig  in  the  dictionaries  ? — Bunaway.  Again,  he  is  the 
"  amor  fiujitivus''  of  the  Latin  poets.     How  is  that  word 

*  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  by  a 
first-rate  critic  and  scholar  of  the  last  age. — "  Pauci  sxmt,  qui  de  honis  corree- 
tiotiihis  bene  judicare  possint."  Nor  is  it  a  less  rare  gift,  "  spuria  discemere 
a  germanis." 
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explained? — Runaway.     What  is  Cotgrave's  translation  of 
fugitive? — Again,  Bunavmy.     It  is  the  usual  word. 
"  When  Cupid  with  his  smacking  whip  issueth  forth  to  runne* 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
term  should  be  varied,  as  Love  is  mentioned  not  less  than 
eiyht  times  in  this  passage ;  and  had  he  been  designated 
here  by  his  name,  Ciqjid,  that  mythological  term,  joined  to 
Phoebus  and  Phaeton,  would  have  given  it  an  unnaturally 
stiff  and  learned  air.  It  must  be  esjjecially  observed,  that 
this  speech  is  made  by  Juliet  in  a  very  excited  and  elevated 
state  of  mind,  absorbed  entirely  with  the  hopes  of  possessing 
Romeo,  and  of  gratifying  her  youthful  and  impetuous  pas- 
sion for  him.  Full  of  impatient  feelings,  of  rapid  transitions 
of  hope  and  fear,  hope  of  enjoyment  and  fear  of  discovery, 
strongly  excited  desires,  gay  voluptuous  thoughts,  leading 
to  wild  extravagant  fancies,  she  takes  up  with  the  first 
image  and  expression  that  presented  itself  most  forcibly,  till, 
in  the  picture  of  "  cutting  Romeo  into  little  stars,"  her  fancy 
loses  itself  in  its  own  hurried  combinations,  and  gives  unre- 
strained scope  and  license  to  its  wanderings.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  the  very  characteristic  word 
which  gives  its  effect  to  the  whole  passage,  and  is  most  apt 
and  beautiful  in  its  wild  expression  of  gaiety,  which  is  em- 
blematic of  the  state  of  her  mind,  approaching,  as  she  then 
believes,  to  the  consummation  of  all  her  desires  ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  ardency  of  youth,  only  mentioning  her  doubts 
and  fears  one  moment,  in  order  to  forget  them  the  next. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  word  "runaway" 
is  used  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  in  the  Midsummer  Niyhfs  Dream.  I  have  somewhere 
read,  that  a  passage  has  been  discovered  in  some  poems,  in 
which  Cupid  is  called  Runaivay.  This  is  well ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  in  want  of  any  additional  support,  to  convince  me 
that  it  is  the  very  identical  word  demanded — that  it  sheds 

*  "  Only  our  love  hath  no  decay, 

Running,  it  never  runs  from  us  away." — Donne. 
"  Yet,  sheplierd,  what  is  love,  I  pray  ? 
It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away." 

Vide  England's  Helicon,  p.  90. 
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a  pleasing  and  gay  light,  which  colours  the  whole  passage 
with  its  proper  hue — that  no  word  could  be  substituted 
for  it,  without  deeply  impairing  the  poetical  truth ;  and 
lastly,  that  Shakespeare  himself  placed  it  there. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  this  interpretation  preserves 
the  authentic  reading  of  the  text — Himmva^es,  whereas  many 
of  the  conjectural  readings  render  it  necessary  to  alter  it  to 
Jiimatoa?/, aWcense  not  without  sufficient  cause  to  be  admitted. 
I  therefore,  so  far  as  my  influence  extends,  cannot  agree 
to  this  word  being  removed,  for  the  substitution  of  any 
other  that  has  been  suggested,  or  for  any  reason  hitherto 
alleged. 

1 .  It  is  a  word  much  more  commonly  in  use  in  Shake- 
speare's days  than  in  ours. 

2.  It  is  a  familiar,  playful,  fanciful  name,  suited  to 
moments,  as  these,  of  pleasing  excitement,  hurried  thought, 
and  joy.  ... 

3.  It  is  the  English  translation  o^  fuj/ifmus,  by  which 
Cupid  is  as  well  known,  as  Jupiter  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Thunderer,"  Neptune  "  The  Trident  Bearer,"  Diana  "  The 
Huntress,"  &c. — the  ''epitheton  perpetiium"  standing  for 
the  "  nomen." 

4.  It  is  an  epithet  applied  to  him  {fugitivo)  by  the 
Italian  poets,  and  this  is  an  Italian  story. 

5.  It  is  used  as  an  emblem,  in  which  his  history  and 
habits  and  nature  are  described. 

6.  Lastly,  it  is  the  word  established  in  the  text  of  all 
the  old  editions. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  I  should  take  my  hand  from 
the  subject,  on  which  I  may  appear  rather  unexpectedly  to 
have  entered,  and  leave  the  further  investigation  to  those 
who  are  pursuing,  I  believe  with  success,  the  honourable 
task  of  preparing  for  public  use  a  more  pure  and  perfect 
text  of  our  great  Dramatic  Author,  accompanied  with 
correct  and  appropriate  illustrations,  than  was  ever  pre- 
viously composed.  Time  has  confirmed  the  necessity  of 
explaining  our  older  poets  by  means  brought  from  the  age 
in  which   they  lived ;    by  exploring  obscure  channels   of 
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research,  by  illustrating  remote  allusions,  and  explaining 
language  long  antiquated  and  disused.  In  undertaking 
so  arduous  a  task,  no  little  courage  is  required  to  meet 
the  expectations  that  will  be  raised,  and  much  patience 
in  bringing  the  labour  required  to  its  due  fulfilment. 
No  one  can  successfully  attempt  to  achieve  it  who  has  not 
previously  collected  aniple  materials,  and  has  his  treasure 
of  learning  in  reserve,  and  who,  by  frequent  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  his  author,  cannot  readily  apply  them. 
When  difficulties  occur,  sometimes  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  the  slow  process  of 
logical  reasoning ;  and  sometimes  errors  will  be  detected, 
and  disappear  before  the  sudden  and  rapid  flight  of  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity.  Sometimes  a  successful  emendation 
will  arise  with  an  easy  and  spontaneous  birth,  and  some- 
times it  will  be  the  slow  result  of  subtle  thought  or  laborious 
calculation.  Much  may  be  done  by  a  curious  happiness 
of  conjectiu"e,*  and  much  by  extent  of  erudition.  To  form 
a  Critic,  a  union  of  rare  and  valuable  qualities  is  required. 
To  the  gifts  of  nature  must  be  added  the  results  of  study, 
and  each  will  be  imperfect  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other;  the  result  of  this  necessary  combination  will  be 
to  enable  the  possessor  to  avoid  those  rocks  on  which  so 
many  reputations  have  been  shipwrecked — a  temerity  and 
love  of  change  on  the  one  side,  and  a  timid  and  super- 
stitious adherence  to  error  on  the  other.  "  Eruditio  quae 
ut  parum,  aut  nihil  sine  ingenio;  sic  sine  eruditione,  ne 
perspicassimum  quidem  ingenium  quicquam  effecerit." 

It  may  probably  happen,  that  when  (for  example)  the 
expected  edition  by  Mr.  Dyce  appears,  some  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  bolder  proposals  and  frequent  alterations 
of  the  former  commentators,  may  slightly  regard  the  changes 
made  by  a  gentler  and  more  careful  hand,  and  consider 
that  little  has  been  gained  when  so  little  seems  to  appear ; 
but  this  apparent  defect  would  be  the  certain  sign  of  a 

*  Such  is  the  dyxivoia,  required  by  the  Greek  writers  on  the  subject — "rem  acu 
tangere,"  of  the  Latias.  "  Sed  hoc  Jingere  est,  inquit  6  ^tlva  ; — Immo  totum  hoc 
critices  negotium  est  Jingere :  mode  ita  iiat,  ut  ne  a  verisimiUtudine  aberret ;"  but 
when  texts  are  corrupt,  a  Httlo  experience  will  teach  the  critic  to  be  content  with 
improvement,  where  complete  restitution  is  unattainable.  "  Locus  corruptus  quem 
nisi  sanituti  restituere,  morbi  tamen  parte  levare  poterimus." 
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skilful  and  happy  application  of  the  tme  principles  of  the 
art.  ''  In  summa  artis  intentione"  (such  is  the  sound  and 
acute  observation  of  Pliny  when  speaking  of  Protagoras) 
"  minor  erat  fertilitas." 

We  may  now  look  back  with  something  like  wonder  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  older  editors  approached  their 
voluntary  task,  apparently  without  any  preparation  or  re» 
flection  on  that  proper  system  to  be  pursued  which  could 
alone  be  successful : — when  Pope  altered  what  he  did  not 
approve — when  Warburton  called  on  his  ready  invention, 
his  discursive  erudition,  and  his  ingenious  fancy,  to  supply 
the  place  of  patient  investigation  and  inquiry — and  when 
Steevens  forced  his  own  unauthorized  system  of  versifica- 
tion into  a  theory,  to  be  maintained  at  the  costly  sacrifice 
of  his  author's  genuine  reading ;  nor  can  any  one,  deeply 
jealous  of  the  integrity  of  Shakespeare's  text,  be  led  to 
approve  the    strange  deviations  from  the  original  which 
have  been  made  by  some  later  editors,  in  opposition  to  the 
earlier  authorities,  and  to  the  just  laws  of  sound  criticism.* 
From  want  of  sufficient  preparation  for  a  task  which  de- 
manded  long   previous    studies,    chiefly  arise,    I  believe, 
those  rash  and  inconsiderate  innovations,  and  this  delusive 
and  dangerous  plan  of  supplying  the  want  of  knowledge  by 
unsupported  assertion  and  a  confident  boldness  of  conjec- 
ture ;  and  we  trust  that  the   system  (if  such  it  can  be 
called)  so  utterly  destructive  of  truth,  and  so  unworthy  of 
all  acknowledged  talent  and  finished  learning,  has  altogether 
passed  away.    "We  had  indeed,"  to  use  another's  language, 
"  much  to  learn,  much  to  obliterate,  and  much  to  mend." 

Erom  any  such  future  deviation  from  all  that  could 
inspire  confidence  or  increase  sound  instruction  we  are  now, 
I  believe,  quite  safe.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  should,  whether  by  separate  or  combined  efforts,  possess 
as  perfect  an  edition  of  our  greatest  Poet  as  by  any  means 
or  appliances  we  can  command.  It  is  the  noblest  subject 
any  commentator  could  desire  ;  for  it  will  call  out  at  once  all 
a  scholar's  learning,  all  a  critic's  acuteness,  and  all  a  poet's 

*  "  Satius  est  ulcus  intactum  relinquere,  cui  mederi  noii  possis  ;  multum  in  his 
rebus,  yalet  tempus." 
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genius.  Here  Philology  may  exhaust  her  stores  of  erudition ; 
and  here  Philosophy  may  be  induecd  awhile  to  leave  the 
severity  of  the  schools,  to  preside  over  the  mimic  repre- 
sentations of  Truth,  and  to  clothe  the  august  lessons  of 
Wisdom, with  the  brightest  hues  of  imaginative  decoration, 
The  names  of  Jonson  and  Pletcher,  and  of  others  scarcely 
of  lesser  fame,  are  pre-eminently  great — sufficient  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  any  drama  of  any  country,  and  to  render  it 
illustrious.     In  variety  of  character,  in  richness  of  inven- 
tion, and  wisdom  of  reflection,  even  the  muse  of  the  Athenian 
stage  must  retire  before  them.     Irreparable  would  indeed 
be  the  loss  of  their  writings  to  our  hterature  and  language  ; 
but  when    compared  to  Shakespeare   they  shrink  into  a 
narrower  compass,  and  seem  comparatively  wanting  in  the 
treasures  of  imaginative  wealth   (which  in  him  seem  in- 
exhaustible), and  weak  in  that  inventive  and  creative  power 
by  which  he  has  formed  an  imperishable  world  of  his  own.^ 
There  is  that  in  Shakespeare's  mind  that  thus  appears  to 
separate  itself  from  all  others.     He  seems  alone  to  have 
ascended  into  the  Idghest  sphere  of  intellectual  life ; — to 
have  surveyed,  as  from  an  eminence  never  reached  before, 
the  entire  framework  of  human  society — the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  moral  universe  ;  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  have  commanded 
the  boundless  prospect  of  the  thoughts,  the  passions,  and 
the  affections  of  mankind.     There  is  however  one  view^ 
more  of  this  mighty  mind  which,  without  disrespect,  may 
be  mentioned  as  bringing  with  it  an  interest  altogether  of 
a  different  kind :— it  is  when  disengaging  himself  from  the 
attraction  of  fiction,  and  quitting  that  world  of  ideal  beauty 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted  to  dwell,  he  addresses  us  in 
his  own  person,  and  unfolds  the  secret  memorials  of  private 
life.     Far  above  all  local  interests,  all  written  records,  all 

*  "Thinking  as  I  do,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "that  Shakespeare  is  unlike  the  other 
dramatists  of  Elizabeth  and  James's  age  ;  that  his  method  of  conceiving  and  ivork- 
ing  out  character  (to  say  nothing  of  his  diction)  is  pecuharly  his  own — I  deny  the 
truth  of  a  passage  in  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Dramatists  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  : 
— '  He  towered  above  his  fellows,  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent ;  but  he 
was  one  of  a  race  of  giants,  the  tallest,  the  strongest,  the  most  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful of  them,  hut  it  luas  a  common  and  nolle  brood.' "  P.  12,  ed.  18i0.  We  hope 
that  this  opinion,  here  casually  given,  will  be  more  fully  expanded  and  illustrated 
in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  our  great  Poet's  works. 
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historic  documents  (though  these  are  not  to  be  willingly- 
disbelieved  or  disregarded),  is  that  wonderful  disclosure  of 
himself  made,  as  it  were,  confidentially  to  us  in  a  separate 
portion  of  his  poetry,  which  I  never  can  read  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  and  painful  emotion,  for  it  is  the  picture  of 
one  by  his  own  hand  self-accused,  confessing  that  he  has 
been  unfaithful  to  himself  and  to  the  guardianship  of  that 
matchless  treasure  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  him  (if  I  rightly  interpret  it)  who  has  awakened 
but  too  late  to  the  conviction,  that  much  of  the  noble  gifts 
bestowed  on  him  by  Nature  he  has  permitted  to  be  pro- 
faned by  worldly  and  worthless  hands,  and  that  he  has  endan- 
gered at  once  the  purity  and  independence  of  the  noblest 
of  created  minds.  Well  indeed  might  a  writer  who  has 
done  justice  to  Shakespeare's  genius,  and  never  mentioned 
his  name  without  feelings  of  deep  respect,  while  tracing  his 
narrative  through  this  portion  of  the  poet's  history,  which 
contains  a  voice  from  the  profound  depths  of  the  afflicted 
spirit,  exclaim,  "There  was  a  time  in  Shakespeare's  life  when 
that  mighty  heart  was  ill  at  ease."*  This  combination  of 
anxious  thought,  mental  suffering,  and  intellectual  power, 
has  always  been  to  me  a  portion  of  our  poet's  history  more 
deeply  attractive  and  affecting  than  any  ideal  representa- 
tions could  be ;  and  therefore  what  are  called  his  Sonnets, 
in  my  estimation,  are  wanting  neither  in  poetical  beauty 
nor  depth  of  feeling,  nor  moral  grandeur  and  dignity. f 

And  now,  lest  I  should  be  wanting  in  due  respect  to  my 
readers,  in  leaving  them  with  only  this  very  imperfect 
testimony  of  my  own  opinion,  on  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
greatest  minds,  I  will  lay  before  them  a  few  other  records 
of  those  who,  having  themselves  received  the  full  meed  of 

*  Of  B.  Jouson  I  have  only  room  now  to  say,  that  had  he  not  bequeathed  to  us  that 
memorable  page  in  which  he  has  delighted  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  who, 
he  beheved,  had  uo  superior,  and  scarcely  knowing  who  could  claim  a  second  place 
beside  him — on  whom  he  had  gazed  with  admu-ation  in  his  meridian  splendour,  and 
followed  with  eyes  of  love  and  veneration  in  the  darkness  of  his  late  decline — we 
should  have  wanted  a  most  impressive  and  affecting  pictm-e  of  the  grateful  attach- 
ment of  one  great  mind  to  another  still  greater  than  itself,  expressed  in  that  pui'e 
and  native  eloquence,  that  as  it  comes  from,  so  it  goes  directly  to,  the  heart.  Our 
historic  gallery  possesses  nothing  superior  to  the  passage  in  which  Jonson  speaks 
of  the  illustrious  Bacon  in  his  closing  days  of  adversity.  The  lines  are  few,  but  it 
is  a  noble  subject  treated  by  a  masterly  liand. 

t  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Supplement  to  the  Preface  to  his  Poems, 
vol.  i,  p.  321. 
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praise — some  in  life  and  some  in  death — are  worthy  of  all 
attention  and  belief,  when  they  bestowed  it  on  others. 
"  Laudari  a  laudato  viro,"  is  the  highest  reward  that  man 
can  receive;  for  it  enables  him  with  justice  to  praise 
himself. 

OF  SHAKESPEAEE, 

Dryden  says :  "  He  was  the  man  of  all  modern  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets,  who  had  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive soul." 

Coleridge  has  applied  to  him  the  epithet  of  fivpwvovg,  or 
thousand-souled,  and  speaks  of  his  oceanic  mind. — Tal/le 
Talh,  vol.  ii,  p.  361. 

Goethe  says  :  "I  regard  Shakespeare  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  nature." 

Dr.  Chalmers :  "I  look  on  Shakespeare  as  an  intellectual 
miracle.  I  dare  say  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived." 

Mr.  Hallam  declares  :  "  The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  in  literature — it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature. 
No  man  comes  near  to  him  in  the  creative  power  of  his 
mind.  Compare  him  with  Homer — the  tragedians  of  Greece, 
the  poets  of  Italy ;  Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moliere ;  Addison, 
Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Scott — the  romances 
of  the  later  or  older  schools — One  man  has  far  more  than 
surpassed  them  all.""'''' 

Lastly,  Mr.  W.  S.  Landor  (who  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  foremost  writers  of  the  present  day,  in  genius  as  in 
learning)  says  well: — "A  great  poet  represents  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race.  Nature  delegated  to  Shake- 
speare the  interests  and  direction  of  the  whole. 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made  this  observation,  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
multifarious  writings,  nowhere  quotes  or  alludes  to  Shakespeare ;  and  that  the 
learned  Hakcwill  (a  third  edition  of  whose  book  bears  the  date  of  1636),  writing  to 
refute  the  error  "touching  Nature's  perpetual  decay,"  cites  triumphantly  the 
names  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Bartas,  and  Spenser,  as  instances  that  poetic  genius  had 
not  degenerated,  hut  he  makes  no  mention  of  Shakespeare ;  on  which  I  have  to 
observe,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  theatres  on  the  Bankside  were  much 
resorted  to  by  the  statesmen  and  senators  of  that  age ;  that  only  some  of  his  plays 
were  printed,  and  these  very  imperfectly,  and  in  a  manner  very  diiFerent  fi-om 
the  beautiful  editions  of  Spenser ;  and  that  in  his  lifetime  there  was  no  collection 
of  his  works.  No  doubt  the  lives  of  many  of  the  early  dramatists  (such  as  those 
of  Peele,  Green,  Nash,  Middleton,  &c.)  served  to  keep  them  in  great  poverty  and 
obscurity,  and  did  much  injury  to  their  reputation,  so  as  to  lower  the  character 
of  the  whole  dramatic  fraternity. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 


"H  yap  Twp  Xoyiijv  KpiaiQ,  ttoWyiq  iarl  ireipag  TtXtvToiov  iiriytpvt]fia, — LONGINUS, 


P,  18.  "  Cedar."]  In  Meff?/,  xiv,  p.  136,  Marlowe  places  the  cedav 
of  Lebanon  on  Mount  Ida — the  Mountain  of  Fines — without  arguing  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  location  : — 

"  Such  as  in  hilly  Ida's  watery  plains, 
The  cedar  taU,  spoil'd  of  his  bark,  retains."* 

P.  26.  "So  continued."]  In  perusing  Marlowe's  plays,  it  may  be  seen 
that  several  lines  would  be  rendered  more  euphonious  by  a  slight  trans- 
position of  the  words,  without  any  other  alteration;  but  such  must  be 
cautiously  made,  and  no  general  rule  seems  established,  nor  has  received 
Mr.  Dyce's  authority,  while  the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  early  printers 
might  seem  to  permit  its  application,  ex.  gr.  in  Tamiurlaine,  vol,  i, 

p.  167. 

"Eaise  mounts,  batter,  intrench,  and  undermine," 

might  be  read — 

"Batter,  intrench,  raise  mounts,  and  undermine.^' 

in  Bido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  277  : — 

Wlien  suddenly  gloomy  Orion  rose. 
read — 

When  suddenly  Orion  gloomy  rose. 

In  Edward  the  Second,  vol.  ii,  p.  252  : — 

"  Come  Spenser,  come  Baldock,  come  sit  down  by  ine,  ' 

dele  the  second  "come." 

"Come  Spensei',  Baldock,  come  sit  down  by  me.'' 

I  am,  however,  aware  that  the  authors  were  often  careless  in  these 
matters  as  well  as  the  printers. 

In  the  same  page,  it  would  not  only  improve  the  metre,  but  the  force  of 
expression,  to  make  a  slight  alteration. 


*  Of  late  yeai's  another  variety  of  cedar  has  been  discovered  on  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  of  India,  and  a  third  in  Nortliern  Al'rica,  on  the  lliUs  of  Tauuus. 
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Bald.  —  to  pine  in  fear 

Of  Mortimer  and  his  confederates. 
Ed%v,  "  Mortimer !  who  talks  of  Mortimer  ? '' 


read- 


"  Of  Mortimer !  who  talks  of  Mortimer  ?" 

Ho !  young  man  !  saw  you  as  you  came  ? 
"Ho!  young  man  !  saw  you  as  you  liiilier  came?" 


?.  B73 
read — 

P.  372. 

"  Oh !  level  all  your  looks  upon  these  daring  men." 

<]ele  "  oh  "  aud  "  all." 

"  Level  yoiu"  looks  upon  these  daring  men.'' 

Vol.  i,  p,  115. 

Then,  after  all  these  solemn  exequies, 

We  will  our  celebrated  rites  of  marriage  solemnize. 

There  are  several  marks  of  corrupt  reading  here — 1,  "  celebrated  rites ;" 

3,  "  solemn"  and  "  solemnize ;"  3,  the  redundant  metre  of  the  second 

line.     Bead — 

"  We  will  our  rites  of  marriage  celebrate." 

In  vol.  ii,  p.  806,  BkJo,  Queen  of  Carthage,  I  should  prefer, 
"And  headless  carcases  pil'd  up  in  heaps," 

to 

"  Headless  carcases  piled  up  in  heaps." 

P.  23.  "  Parenthesis.]  This  is  an  assumed  name  of  Justiniano,  in 
Webster's  Westicard  Ho. 

P.  29.  "  C^«apparent,  e'wapparent."]  The  syllables  mi,  and  in  are  often 
interchanged.  So  ^wfortunate  and  zwfortunate  in  Marlowe's  Edward  the 
Second,  vol.  ii,  p.  248  ;  inio  and  vnio,  p.  416. 

P.  80.  So  straight  a  cedar.]    See  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  vol.  iii, 
"  Her  body  was  as  straight  as  Circe's  wand." 


And,  now  that  I  am  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  slender  labours, 
I  may  say  these  few  words  in  explanation,  or  perhaps  apology,  for  having 
undertaken  them  :  that,  having  been  in  certain  instances  consulted  by  the 
editor  on  some  passages  in  which  the  reading  was  doubtful,  I  was  inclined, 
partly  from  a  natural  curiosity,  as  the  lover  of  nature  is  loath  to  leave  the 
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scenes  of  beauty  he  has  admired,  and  partly  out  of  my  great  respect  for 
him,  to  continue  my  perusal  of  the  work  on  which  he  was  employed, 
keeping  the  same  object  in  view.  My  services  indeed  have  been  but 
slio-ht,  but  every  man  must  act  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  strength ; 
and  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  who,  like  myself,  would  feel  it  to  be  a 
sufficient  reward  of  their  industry  to  be  permitted  to  remove  a  few  of 
those  injuries  and  imperfections  which  by  time  and  neglect  may  have 
gathered  round  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  genius.  Yet  when 
I  reflected  how  little  I  could  contribute,  in  comparison  with  what  others 
who  preceded  me  had  effected,  I  was  not  seldom  reminded  of  an 
apologue  that  proceeded  from  the  fancy  of  some  ancient  fabulist,  and 
applied  it  to  my  own  case.  In  an  assembly  of  the  birds,  it  was  proposed 
to  offer  a  prize  to  whichsoever  of  them  was  able  to  soar  to  the  loftiest 
elevation.  The  eagle's  bold  and  powerful  pinions  speedily  bore  him  far 
above  all  his  competitors,  and  as  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  flight, 
the  palm  of  victory  seemed  already  in  his  possession ;  when  suddenly 
a  icren,  who  had  nestled  in  concealment  beneath  his  wing,  darted  out, 
flew  a  few  yards  higher,  and  from  weak  and  unjust  judges  carried  off  the 
prize.  And  now,  if  there  remains  any  other  point  that  may  be  thought 
to  require  explanation,  let  that  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  writer  who  at 
once  expresses  my  feelings  and  his  own : — 

"  Nil  minus  egit  Wyttenbachius,  quam  ut  supra  amicum  snum  sapere 
velle  videretur.  Qui  hoc  suspicantur,  aut  ignorantia  labuntur  aut 
malevolentia  ducuntur.  .  .  Ignorant  utriusque  viri  mores,  veritatis 
studium,  mutuam  consuetudinem ;  ignorant  Socraticam  rationem,  Atti- 
camque  venustatem,  huic  Scrip tionis  generi  debitam.  Malevolentise 
autem  summse  est  conari  amicos  ab  amicis  abalienare  ;  si  quidem 
verissime  dicitur,  maximas  esse  divitias,  bonos  amicos  habere.  Censori 
quidem  non  major  cum  animi  benevolentia,  quam  cum  ingenii  elegantia 

communio  est." 

G.  L.  Mahne. 

Gymnasii  Amisfwtani  Rector. 
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My  Letter  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  18th  Feb.  last 
was  necessarily  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  that  it  should 
have  stood  in  some  need  of  correction  :  the  correc- 
tions, with  additional  matter,  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  documents,  are  supplied  in  the  following  pages. 
Here  and  there  a  few  new  circumstances  have  since 
occurred  to  my  memory ;  and  these  I  have  also 
inserted,  as  well  as  enlarged  others.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  recent  transaction 
referred  to  is  now  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  that 
others  go  back  to  the  distance  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
thirty-five  years  :  it  will  not  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  I  have  accidentally  omitted  even  particulars 
which  might  be  important. 


REPLY, 


The  substance  of  what  here  appears  in  more  detail 
was  published  in  the  Athenmum  of  the  18th  ult.  jiA^/ ' 
but  the  charges  against  me  have  been  got  up  with 
such  elaborate  pomp  and  circumstance  by  the  Manu- 
script Department  of  the  British  Museum,  of  which 
Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  is  the  mouthpiece,  and 
have  been  printed  in  so  imposing  a  shape,  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  my  "  Reply"  in  something 
like  a  corresponding  form  of  permanence  and  pro- 
minence, in  order,  as  the  question  must  unavoidably 
survive  the  mere  interest  of  the  day,  that  one  publi- 
cation may  accompany  the  other,  and  that  the  bane 
and  the  antidote  may  be  taken  together. 

I  can  have  no  right  to  complain  that,  if  there  be 
fair  and  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  a  fraud 
and  imposture  has  been  attempted  or  committed,  one 
department,  or  even  all  the  departments,  of  our  great 
national  institution  should  step  forward  to  guard  the 
public  against  the  delusion.  I  look  upon  it,  in  fact, 
as  part  of  their  duty;  but  they  are  bound  to  dis- 


4  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier's  Reply  to 

charge  that  duty  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  com- 
patible with  a  proper  sifting  of  the  case ;  and  they 
are  bound,  moreover,  not  only  to  limit  themselves, 
in  the  execution  of  their  task,  to  what  necessity  may 
require,  but  to  proceed  with  due  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  their  own  position.  A  dispas- 
sionate sobriety  ought  to  be  observed,  if  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  to  be  produced ;  and  the  whole 
inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  tem- 
j)er  and  moderation.  Above  all,  no  personal  ani- 
mosity or  individual  antipathy  ought  to  be  indulged, 
much  less  to  be  apparent.  A  spirit  of  judicial  im- 
partiality ought  to  pervade  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  take  upon  themselves  at  once  to  accuse,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  give  evidence,  and  to  decide. 

This  is  a  truism  so  obvious  that  I  shall  not  en- 
deavour so  much  to  enforce  it,  as  to  contrast  it  with 
the  course  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  have  adopted  in  reference  to  the  charges 
they  have  brought  against  me. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  July  last,  they  opened 
their  attacks  by  the  boldest  accusations  of  forgery, 
confessedly  long  before  they  were  in  possession  of  evi- 
dence to  support  them :  all  was  then  mere  assertion ; 
but  they  promised,  without  more  delay  than  could  not 
be  avoided,  to  produce  their  authorities :  they  should, 
they  said,  "  shortly  lay  before  the  public "  all  the 
particulars  they  could  collect.  What  was  the  result? 
They  have  occupied  nearly  eight  months  in  their 
inquiries :  in  the  meantime,  if  they  were  believed,  I 
have  had  to  sustain  all  the  odium  produced  by  their 
preliminary  denunciation  ;  and  yet,  when  their  ma- 
tured imputations  are  brought  forward  in  the  shape  of 
an  ambitious  pamphlet  of  155  quarto  pages,  they  are 
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not  found  to  contain  even  as  much  as  their  original 
statement.* 

In  the  interval,  however,  they  have  been  far  from 
idle  in  other  ways;  they  have  carried  back  their 
researches  not  merely  to  the  year  1849,  when  I 
bought  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  (which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  call  the 
Perkins  folio)  of  Rodd  the  bookseller,  but  even  to 
the  year  1823,  when,  in  foct,  my  avowed  career  of 
authorship  was  only  in  its  commencement.  ,  They 
liave  hunted  in  every  dirty  hole  and  obscure  corner 
for  information;  and  if  they  happened  to  light  upon 
anything  that,  in  their  opinion,  at  all  contributed  to 
the  end  of  blackening  my  character,  individual  and 
literary,  they  have  not  failed,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  seven  or  eight  months,  to  make  it  public,  not  only 
by  paragraphs  and  articles  in  newspapers,!  but  by 

*  Independently  of  documents  and  other  reprinted  matter, 
there  are  not  50  pages  of  the  155  that  are  new.  The  composition 
of  these  50  pages  occupied  more  than  220  days,  or  at  the  rate  of 
considerably  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  per  day — this,  too, 
supposing  only  one  hand  to  have  been  employed  upon  the  work  ; 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Manuscript  Department  not  only 
brought  all  their  resources  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Mineral  Department  also.  We  do  not  here  take  into 
account  the  separate  labours  of  the  lithographer.  Is  this,  I  may 
ask,  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  rate  at  which  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  ?  I  always  thought,  and  had  some 
reason  to  think,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  industx-ious  and  well- 
conducted  departments  in  the  British  Museum. 

f  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  personal  offence,  and  therefore 
mention  no  names  ;  but  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  Manuscript 
Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  specially  invited  gentlemen 
to  see  the  book,  and  to  listen  to  their  criticisms  upon  it,  who 
were  engaged  in  various  departments  of  the  public  press.  The 
name  of  one  gentleman  in  particular,  for  whom  otherwise  I  enter- 
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laboured  attacks  upon  me  in  magazines  and  reviews 
carefully  forwarded  to  me  anonymously.  No  chance 
was  neglected  of  discovering  something  to  confirm 
the  impression  which  the  Manuscript  Department 
hoj^ed  they  had  produced  by  their  earliest  onslaught 
in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  July  last.* 

Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  such  a  course  is 
creditable  to  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  ought  only  to  be  interested 
in  the  iliscovery  of  truth,  for  the  sake  of  truth  itself, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  private  reputa- 
tion; yet  its  junior  officers,  it  is  said,  have  from 
time  to  time  employed  themselves  in  stimulating 
the  public  appetite,  and  in  whetting  the  edge  of 
public  curiosity,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  directing 

tain  a  high  respect  in  his  own  branch  of  knowledge,  has  almost 
invariably  been  coupled  in  paragraphs  directed  against  me  and 
my  literary  labours.  While  I  had  any  influences  of  the  same 
kind,  as  all  my  friends  and  relations  knew,  I  studiously  kept  my 
own  name  from  thus  attracting  public  attention. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  that  date  they  had  had  the 
Perkins  folio,  by  consent  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshii'e, 
for  nearly  two  months  in  their  hands.  I  have  always  striven  to 
make  myself  as  unobjectionable  as  I  could,  but  even  my  small 
reputation  in  an  inferior  department  of  letters  seems  to  have 
excited  envy ;  and  I  foresaw  that,  when  Lord  Campbell,  as  a 
kind  compliment  to  that  reputation  rather  than  to  ray  merits, 
addressed  to  me  his  letter  On  the  Legal  Acquirements  of  Shake- 
speare, it  would  materially  tend  to  exasperate  my  enemies.  It 
had  not  long  been  published  before  Sir  F.  Madden  (who,  in  Sep- 
tember, had  intimated  to  me  his  wish  to  see  the  book)  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  order  to  borrow  the  Perkins  folio  ; 
and  having  procured  it,  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A,  Hamilton  "seized  the 
opportunity,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  of  subjecting  it,  with 
the  aid  of  Sir  F.  Madden  and  others,  to  the  most  rigorous 
examination. 
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renewed  attention  to  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton's 
promised  pamphlet,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  prejudice  against  me.* 

The  whole  of  this  inquiry  and  discussion  lias 
arisen  out  of  my  purchase  in  1849  of  the  Perkins 
folio,  from  the  late  Thomas  Rodd,  a  bookseller  whom 
I  had  known  for  at  least  forty  years,  and  who  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  carried  on  a  most  respectable 
business  in  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square.  I 
have  told  the  story  of  my  acquisition  of  it  so  often 
that,  as  I  am  weary  of  it,  and  perhaps  as  the  par- 
ticulars are  contained  in  both  editions  of  my  Notes 
and  Emendations^  and  are  more  than  touched  upon  in 
my  Shakespeare,  6  vols.  8vo.  1858,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion  than 

*  Let  me  liere,  with  tlie  utmost  brevity,  advert  to  Mr.  T.  J. 
Arnold's  articles,  two  dozen  pages  long,  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for 
January  and  February,  so  well-timed  as  just  to  precede  Mr.  N.  E. 
S.  A.  Hamilton's  work.  Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold  does  not,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  the  MS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  but  he 
takes  the  very  same  line  of  argument,  uses  almost  the  same 
expressions  as  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A,  Hamilton,  and  aifords  internal 
evidence  of  the  closest  connexion.  The  reader  may  remark  also 
the  most  unfair  manner  in  which  an  attempt  is  there  made  to 
connect  me  with  a  disreputable  paper  called  The  Freebooter,  not 
merely  as  a  correspondent,  but  actually  as  the  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation in  which  an  improper  use  was  once  made  of  my  name,  and 
for  which  the  real  editor  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  amends. 
I  was  no  more  editor  than  Sir  F.  Madden,  or  indeed  than  Mr. 
N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  who  was  probably  not  then  born.  The 
transaction  occurred  so  long  ago,  1823,  that  it  had  quite  escaped 
my  memory  ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  Avith  certainty  that  I  never 
saw  more  than  one  number  of  The  Freebooter.  The  whole  matter 
was  explained  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
his  publisher.  If  Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold  be  the  son  of  the  late  S.  J. 
Arnold  the  dramatist,  perhaps  I  can  understand  part  of  the  cause 
of  his  undeserved  animosity  towards  me.  It  may  be  an  entirely 
different,  but  not  an  indifferent  person. 
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that  tlie  Perkins  folio  came  out  of  a  parcel  of  books 
from  the  country;  that  I  was  in  Rodd's  shop  when 
the  parcel  amved  ;  that  I  bought  it  for  thirty 
shillings  (neither  Rodd  nor  myself  being  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  manuscript  notes  in  it) ;  and 
that  I  left  it  for  a  time  in  the  shop.*  The  truth  of 
this  statement  has  been  impugned ;  and  if  it  have 
not  been  openly  and  broadly  asserted,  it  has  been 
more  than  insinuated  that  the  volume  had  no  notes 
whatever  when  it  came  into  my  hands  ;  that  I  subse- 
quently added  them,  and  that  having  so  inserted 
them  in  an  old  handwriting,  or  in  what  was  meant 
to  look  like  it,  I  palmed  upon  the  world  my  own 
alterations  and  emendations  of  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, as  the  work  of  some  person  who  had  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Now,  the  first  answer  (besides  my  own  direct 
and  flat  contradiction)  I  shall  make  to  this  charge  is 
the  following  note  to  me  from  the  distinguished 
Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford. 

*  An  unworthy  cavil  has  been  raised  because  in  the  Preface 
to  my  Notes  and  Emendations  I  said  I  "  took  the  book  home," 
and  in  my  letter  in  the  Athe?i(sum  that  I  "  left  the  volume  to  be 
sent  home."  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  I  did  take  the  Perkins 
folio  home,  and  that  it  was  not  se7it  home,  but  that  I  left  it  for  a 
short  time  in  the  shop.  My  frequent  course  was  to  call  at  Rodd's 
on  my  way  from  Kensington,  to  see  what  he  might  have  that  was 
new  and  interesting  to  me,  and  if  the  book  or  books  I  had  bought 
were  of  any  size,  to  go  on  towards  the  City,  and  on  my  return  to 
carry  away  my  purchase  by  an  omnibus.  I  did  not  ordinarily 
give  Rodd  the  trouble  of  sending  all  the  way  to  my  house.  Such 
I  feel  pretty  sure  was  the  case  with  the  Perkins  folio :  I  left  it  in 
the  shop  until  my  return,  and  then  I  "  took  it  home"  with  another 
folio.  My  enemies  must  be  hard  pressed  to  rely  on  such  a  paltry 
quibble  as  this,  or  indeed  to  put  it  forward  at  all,  as  a  reason  for 
doubting  the  veracity  of  my  statement.  I  did  not  sufficiently 
speak  "by  the  card." 
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Dr.  Henry  Wellesley  happened  to  hear  (as  who 
could  avoid  hearing  ?)  in  July  last  the  imputations  cast 
upon  me  and  my  conduct  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  feel- 
ing certain  that  he  had  seen  the  Perkins  folio,  in  its 
annotated  state,  in  Rodd's  shop,  before  the  volume 
arrived  at  my  house,  he  said  so  to  a  mutual  friend, 
who  communicated  the  ftict  to  me.  Dr.  Wellesley 
must  have  entered  the  shop  just  after  I  quitted  it, 
and  there  saw  the  book  in  question.  He  examined 
it  more  than  Rodd,  or  I  had  done,*  saw,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  an  abundance  of  manuscript  notes  in  the 
margins,"  and  wished  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
volume ;  but  Rodd  told  Dr.  Wellesley  that  it  was  al- 
ready sold  to  a  customer  (probably  naming  me), 
and  the  Principal  therefore  looked  at  it  no  farther. 
Learning  that  Dr.  Wellesley  had  so  spoken  of  the 
transaction,  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him,  al- 
though personally  unknown,  and  of  requesting  such 
particulars  as  he  could  readily  furnish,  impressing 
upon  him  their  importance  to  me,  in  order  to  repel 
the  calumnies  with  which  I  had  been  assailed.  I 
was  very  soon  favoured  with  the  following  reply, 
which  in  every  respect  tallied,  not  merely  with  what 
I  had  heard,  but  with  what  I  had  myself  seen : — 

"  Woodmancote  Rectory,  Hurstpierpoint, 
"August  13th,  1859. 
«  Sir, 

"  Althougli  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  date,  I 
remember  some  years  ago  being  in  the  shop  of  Thomas  Rodd 
on  one  occasion  when  a  case  of  hooks  from  the  country  had 
just  heen  opened.      One  of  those  books  was  an  imperfect  folio 


*  Perhaps  by  a  better  light.  The  front  shop,  where  the 
parcel  had  been  opened  by  Rodd,  was  dark  from  the  books  in  the 
window,  but  the  back  shop  was  lighted  by  a  large  sky-light. 
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Shakspeare,  toith  an  abundance  of  inanuscmpt  notes  in  the  mar- 
gins. He  observed  to  me  that  it  was  of  little  value  to  col- 
lectors as  a  copy,  and  that  the  price  was  thirty  shilli?igs.  I 
should  have  taken  it  myself;  but,  as  he  stated  that  he  had  put 
it  by  for  another  customer,  I  did  not  continue  to  examine  it ; 
nor  did  I  think  any  more  about  it,  until  I  heard  afterwards 
that  it  had  been  found  to  possess  gi^eat  literary  cunosity  and 
value.  In  all  probability,  Mr.  Rodd  named  you  to  me;  but 
whether  he  or  others  did  so,  the  affair  was  generally  spoken  of 
at  the  time,  and  I  never  heard  it  doubted  that  you  had  become 
the  possessor  of  the  book. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
«  H.  Welleslet." 
"  To  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq," 

Dr.  AVellesley,  therefore,  saw  the  Perkins  folio, 
with  "  an  abundance  of  manuscript  notes  in  the 
margins,"  in  1849,  for  Rodd  died  in  that  year;  and 
it  remained  long  in  my  possession  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  its  "  great  literary  cimosity  and 
value."  As  soon  as  I  knew  it,  I  proclaimed  it  with- 
out reserve  everywhere.  I  wi'ote  several  letters  on 
the  subject  in  the  Atlienceum:  I  laid  it  before  a 
Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  specially  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose,  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  members :  I  also  ^^roduced  it  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Society.  Besides  showing  it  at  two, 
if  not  three,  evening  meetings  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, I  published  a  letter  stating  that  it  would 
be  upon  their  library-table  for  four  hours  by  dayhght, 
when  everybody  interested  was  invited  to  inspect  it.* 

*  Preface  to  Collier's  Shakespeare,  1858,  p.  xi.  It  was  not 
perhaps  convenient  to  Mr.  Hamilton  to  notice  this  daylight  ex- 
hibition at  all,  as  there  mentioned ;  nor  does  he  say  that  the 
Pei'kins  folio  was  shown  first  at  a  Council  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  and  afterwards  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  members. 
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I  (lid  not  see  there  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Manu- 
script Department  of  the  British  Museum  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  more  I  could  have  done  to  secure  their 
attention  to  the  book,  unless  I  had  carried  it  to  them 
and  be2:2:ed  them  to  look  at  it,  and  to  afford  it  the 
sanction  of  their  judgment.  I  have  been  told,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it,  that  Sir  F.  Madden  and  his  colleagues 
were  irritated  by  this  piece  of  supposed  neglect ;  and 
that  they  also  took  it  ill  that  I  presented  the  Perkins 
folio  to  the  kindest,  most  condescending,  and  most 
liberal  of  noblemen,*  instead  of  giving  it  to  their  in- 
stitution. When  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  I  knew  that,  for  any  literary  purpose, 
it  would  be  just  as  accessible,  and  just  as  safe,  in  his 
Grace's  library,  as  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

I  shall  make  no  other  remarks  in  connexion  with 
the  preceding  note  from  Dr.  Wellesley  than  that, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years 
since  the  transaction,  it  agrees  most  precisely  with 
my  narrative  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  two  impressions 
of  my  Notes  and  Emejidations  in  1853  :  "the  case 
of  books  from  the  country,"  the  "  abundance  of 
manuscript  notes  in  the  margins,"  the  very  price  of 
"  thirty  shillings  "  which  I  had  paid  for  it,  and  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Principal's  belief,  the  book 

*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  the  highest  reverence  for  any 
degree  of  literary  merit,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  depreciating 
his  own  rank,  and  elevating  that  of  men  of  learning  and  talents. 
He  would  not  hesitate  to  show  me  infinitely  more  kind  attention, 
than  on  any  score  I  could  lay  claim  to  :  as  a  trifling  instance,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  that,  when  I  was  at  work  in  the  library  at 
the  time  he  took  lunch,  he  never  failed  to  bring  me,  with  his  OAvn 
hands,  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  from  the  ante-room  where 
he  sat.  Neither  was  there  in  this  condescension  the  slightest 
ostentation  of  humility. 
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had  devolved  into  my  hands  :  all  these  facts  show 
that  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Perkins 
foHo.  I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  to  have  thus 
secured  such  unimpeachable  testimony  :  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley  might  have  died  in  the  interval  between  1849 
and  1859  ;  or  I  might  myself  have  expired,  and  left 
my  memory  to  be  blotted  by  such  unscrupulous 
adversaries  as  have  recently  assailed  me.  I  can 
never  enough  thank  Dr.  Wellesley  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  come  forward,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
denunciations  of  the  British  Museum  against  me. 

Thus  I  am  warranted  in  asserting,  as  I  do  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  that  when  the  volume 
came  into  my  house  it  contained  all  the  manuscript 
alterations  for  which  credit  has  been  given  to  it  by 
me.  Their  real  date  and  origin  is  another  question  ; 
and  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  my  Notes  and  Emendations.^  I  was  led  firmly 
to  believe  that  I  could  establish  that  they  were  in 
existence  early  in  the  present,  if  not  late  in  the  last, 
century.  My  book  had  been  out  only  a  short  time 
before  I  was  favoured  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  by  post : — 

"  Hyde  Park  Gate,  Kensington, 
"25th  April,  1853. 
«  Sir, 

"  You  will,  I  trust,  forgive  one  who  has  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  you,  for  intruding  on  your  leisure,  when 
I  state  that  the  subject  on  which  1  am  about  to  trouble  you  is 
the  copy  of  the  folio  1632  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  MS.  emen- 
dations, which  you  have  lately  given  to  the  world,  and  for 
which  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  is  so  deeply  indebted  to 
you. 

"  The  information  which  I  wish  to  give  you  may,  if  fol- 
lowed up,  enable  you  to  trace  the  ownership  of  that  copy  for 
at  least  a  century  back. 
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"  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Parry,  with  whom  I  was  lately 
conversing  on  your  extraordinary  and  interesting  discovery, 
told  me  he  many  years  ago  possessed  a  copy  of  the  folio  1632 
ichich  had  marginal  notes  in  numuscript,  and  which,  being  in 
bad  order,  he  never  consulted.  This  copy  he  lost,  he  did  not 
know  how,  and  gave  himself  no  concern  about  it. 

"  When  I  showed  him  the  fac-simile  of  the  page  out  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  your  work,  Mr. 
Parry  told  me  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  copy  loas  the  same  as 
that  which  he  lost,  as  he  remembered  very  well  the  hand-writing, 
and  the  state  of  preservation.  I  pressed  him  to  give  me  all  par- 
ticulars about  the  work,  and  how  it  came  into  his  possession. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  given  him,  tvith  many  old  books,  by  an 
uncle  of  the  name  of  Grey,  who  was  a  literary  man,  and  fond 
OF  CURIOUS  WORKS.  Mr.  Parry  believes  that  Mr.  Grey  got  the 
copy  at  the  sale  of  the  Perkins  library ;  and  all  I  could  learn 
of  these  Perkins's  is,  that  they  w^ere  related  to  Pope's  Arabella 
Termor,  and  that  all  the  family  were  dead  when  the  sale  of 
their  library  took  place.  I  urged  Mr.  Parry  to  inform  you  of 
these  circumstances,  thinking  that  they  might  interest  you 
greatly,  and  hoping  that  if  you  could  once  trace  the  copy  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  name  of  Perkins  upwards,  it  might  be 
a  clue  to  further  discovery.  Whether  from  indolence  or  from 
modesty,  Mr.  Parry,  T  find,  has  not  communicated  with  you ; 
and  I  therefore  told  him  that  I  assuredly  would,  as  every 
fragment  of  information  on  such  a  subject  had  its  value. 

"  Trusting  to  your  indulgence,  and  your  zeal  for  our  great 
poet,  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  believe  me  to  be,  sir,  ] 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  John  Carrick  Moore. 
"  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq." 

I  knew  that  Mr.  J.  Carrick  Moore  was  the 
nephew  of  the  gallant  General,  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  fell  before  Corunna  in  1809,  and  I  need  not  say 
how  strong  a  feeling  of  interest  and  expectation  his 
zealous  note  excited  in  me.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parry, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  having  favoured  me  with  his  address, 
but  received  no  answer,  owing  to  a  fall  Mr.  Parry 
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had  just  suffered.  I  waited  for  about  ten  days, 
when  I  ventured  to  call  upon  Mr.  Moore,  who  told 
me  of  Mr.  Parry's  accident,  and  advised  me  to  see 
him  at  his  residence  at  St.  John's  Wood.  I  did  so  ; 
and,  without  repeating  what  I  printed  and  reprinted 
in  my  Prefaces,  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Parry  en- 
tirely confirmed  every  part  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore's 
communication.  He  described  his  uncle,  Mr.  Grey, 
as  a  man  fond  of  old  books,  and  as  having  a 
turn  for  literature*  and  perfectly  recollected  the 
appearance  of  the  folio  1632,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, especially  dwelli7ig  on  its  rough  calf  binding. 
He  was  strong  in  his  belief  that  the  book  had  come 
out  of  the  library  of  a  Koman  Catholic  family  of  the 
name  of  Perkins,  residing  at  Ufton  Court,  Berkshire ; 
and  he  added,  that  an  old  priest  had  there  shown 
him,  some  fifty  years  before,  the  empty  shelves  that 
had  once  been  filled  with  the  books. 

Mr.  Parry  was  so  distinct  and  positive,  and  so 
sure  as  to  the  identity  of  the  hand-wi'iting  in  the 
notes,  &c.,  that  I  returned  home  quite  convinced 
that  I  had  certain  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
those  notes  in  the  Perkins  folio,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
I  was  then  living  in  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law, 
about  three  miles  from  Maidenhead,  and  I  made  an 

*  Such,  it  will  be  observed,  was  Mr.  Parry's  statement  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore  and  to  myself  ;  yet  in  a  letter  from  liim,  published  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  The  Tmes  of  August  1, 1859,  Mr.  Parry  observes, 
"  I  may  also  add,  that  I  certainly  did  not  tell,  and  could  not  have 
told,  Mr.  Collier,  that  Mr.  Gray  teas  partial  to  the  collection  of 
old  hooks,  for  I  believe  he  set  no  value  at  all  upon  them."  Mr. 
Parry's  memory  is  obviously  here  defective,  for  he  had  told 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  that  his,  Mr.  Parry's,  '^  uncle  was  a  literary 
man  and  fond  of  curious  works." 
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expedition  to  Reading,  in  order  to  institute  some 
inquiries  regarding  Ufton  Court  and  the  Perkins 
family.  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  ad- 
ditional information  of  the  slightest  importance ;  but 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  some  old  books, 
which  had  very  possibly  come  out  of  the  Perkins 
library,  two  being  imperfect  tracts  by  Robert  Greene, 
the  celebrated  Elizabethan  pamphleteer,  and  the 
other  a  copy  of  Spenser,  dated  1611,  which  had 
once  been  the  property  of  Michael  Drayton.* 

My  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Notes  and 
Emendations  was  nearly  completed  when  I  first 
heard  of  Mr.  Parry's  ancient  ownership  of  the 
Perkins  folio.  I  finished  it  upon  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Parry's  personal  assurances  ;  and  although  the 
press  was  kept  waiting,  I  carried  that  Preface  with 
me  to  St.  John's  Wood,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  what  I  said  accorded  entirely  with  Mr.  Parry's 
recollection  and  statement.  I  feel  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  I  then  added  in  that  preface  the  parenthesis 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Museum  authorities  on  this  question 
would  make  people  almost  afraid  of  owning  that  they  have  on  their 
shelves  any  books  of  value  with  contemporaneous  notes  ;  but  I 
have  been  all  my  long  life  collecting  such  relics,  and  I  could  with 
ease  enumerate  several  that  belong  to  me,  for  some  of  which,  in 
my  sanguine  days,  I  gave  high  prices.  I  have  Chapman's  Twelve 
Boohs  of  Homer  s  Iliad,  with  his  autograph  inscription  at  the  back 
of  the  title  to  Sir  Henry  Crofts,  and  manuscript  emendations  in 
various  places.  I  have  also  the  same  old  poet's  Hymns  of  Homer, 
with  a  long  autograph  dedication  ;  I  have  Ben  Jonson's  copy  of 
B.  Yong's  translation  from  Montemayor,  1598 ;  Daniel's  copy 
of  his  Poems,  1602,  inscribed  to  Lady  Pembroke  ;  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  copy  of  Drayton's  Pastorals,  1593,  with  many  valuable 
corrections,  &c.  Drayton's  copy  of  Spenser's  Poems,  folio  1611, 
has  also  corrections,  but  whether  by  Drayton,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  absolutely  to  decide.  I  have  made  use  of  them  in  the  edition 
of  Spenser  I  am  now  printing. 
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that  his  uncle,  Mr.  George  Grey,  "  was  partial  to 
the  collection  of  old  books"  at  Mr.  Parry's  express 
instance  ;  and  I  remember  the  words  the  better,  be- 
cause they  tallied  so  precisely  with  what  was  stated 
in  Mr.  J.  Carrick  JMoore's  letter,  and,  above  all,  ren- 
dered it  so  probable,  that  Mr.  Grey  had  once  been 
the  owner  of  the  Perkins  folio. 

I  was  in  haste  to  get  my  Preface  to  the  printer, 
and  I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  carry  the  volume 
itself  to  St.  John's  AVood  with  me  ;  but  I  afterwards 
did  so,  and  met  Mr.  Parry  a  short  distance  from 
his  house,  walking  lame,  and  aided  by  a  stick. 
Mr.  Parry  has  since  said  that  he  was  "  using  sticks; " 
but  this  is  a  slight  mistake,  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
has,  possibly  only  by  error,  exaggerated  into  crutches^ 
— a  word  employed  by  nobody.  Mr.  Parry  was 
walking  with  a  stick  ;  and  after  expressing  my 
regret  at  his  recent  accident,  and  stating  that  I 
had  the  Perkins  folio  under  my  arm,  I  said  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  think  of  asking 
him  to  return  home  in  order  to  examine  it  :  he 
replied,  "  If  you  will  let  me  see  it  now,  I  shall  be 
able  to  state  at  once,  whether  it  was  ever  my  book." 
I  therefore  produced  it  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  held 
his  stick  while  he  looked  at  the  book  in  several 
places,  including  the  cover  :  he  then  returned  it  to 
me  mth  these  words,  "  That  was  my  book ;  it  is 
the  same,  but  it  has  been  much  ill-used  since  it 
was  in  my  possession."  I  then  gave  him  back  his 
stick,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  most  satisfactory 
assurance,  I  wished  him  good  morning. 

Very  soon  after  reaching  home,  that  is  to  say, 
within  a  day  or  two,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  record  Mr.  Parry's  expressions,  and  I  did  so  with 
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a  pencil  at  the  foot  of  page  iv.  of  my  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  Notes  and  Emendations.,  in  these 
words,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  differ  from  those 
above  used,  by  having  "  This  "  for  That.,  and  "  mis- 
used "  for  ill-used^  but  the  meaning  is  of  course  ex- 
actly the  same. 

"  I  afterwards  showed  him  \i.  e.  Mr.  Parry]  the 
book  itself,  and  having  looked  at  it  in  several  places, 
he  said,  '  Tliis  ivas  my  hook :  it  is  the  same;  but  it 
has  been  much  misused  since  it  was  in  my  posses- 
sion.^ '' 

Therefore,  I  can  be  more  certain  of  nothing  than 
that  I  exhibited  the  Perkins  folio  to  Mr.  Parry,  and 
that  he  employed  the  words  regarding  it  I  have  im- 
puted to  him.  In  his  letter  in  TJie  Ti7nes  of  August 
1,  1859,  he  observes,  "I  cannot  remember  that  Mr. 
Collier  ever  showed  me  the  book,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber his  showing  me  the  fac-simile."  Here  are  at 
once  two  mistakes  of  memory.  I  most  assuredly 
did  show  him  the  book,  and  as  assuredly  I  did  not 
show  him  the  fac-simile ;  for  Mr.  J.  Carrick  Moore,  as 
he  himself  states  in  his  letter  to  me,  "  showed  him  the 
fac-simile  of  the  page  out  of  Henry  VI.,"  when  Mr. 
Parry  had  "  no  doubt  that  the  copy  was  the  same  " 
as  tlie  volume  he  had  owned  many  years  before. 
Mr.  Parry,  in  his  letter  in  The  Times^  only  says  that 
he  ^^  cannot  remember  :^'' \\q  does  not  say  positively 
that  I  did  not  show  the  book  to  him,  merely  that  his 
memory  does  not  serve  him  upon  the  point ;  mine 
does  serve  me  most  distinctly,  that  he  not  only  saw 
the  book,  but  that  he  turned  over  several  of  its 
leaves,  looked  at  the  outside,  and  then  replaced  it 
in  my  hands.  I  put  the  fact  on  record  very  soon 
after  the  transaction.     My   evidence   is   clear  and 

c 
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affirmative,  wliile  that  of  Mr.  Parry  is  indistinct  and 
negative. 

I  do  not  impute  the  slightest  blame  to  Mr.  Parry. 
I  am  confident  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deceive  or 
misstate :  I  merely  assert  that  his  memory  is  defec- 
tive on  this  point.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  as  good 
as  mine  ;  and  then  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  that  tlie  Perkins  folio  o/*  i6*-55,  with  its 
emendations  (the  peculiar  hand-writing  of  which  Mr. 
Parry  told  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  he  at  once  recognised) 
had  been  the  property  of  INIr.  Parry  early  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Parry 
beyond  what  I  have  seen  of  him  in  connexion  with 
the  book  in  question ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour  and  probity,  and  he  is  known  to  individuals 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
He  is,  like  myself,  advanced  in  years,  and  cer- 
tainly little  able  to  compete  with  the  imposing  autho- 
rities at  the  British  Museum.  When  he  went  there 
on  14tli  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
Perkins  folio,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  ]\Iaskelyne,  and  others,  he  may  easily 
have  been  confused  by  the  rapid  passing  and  re- 
passing of  the  folios  of  1623  and  1632  before  his 
eyes ;  and  at  last  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
member which  edition  had  really  been  his  own  book, 
although  he  had  first  told  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore,  and 
afterwards  myself  repeatedly,  that  his  corrected  copy 
had  been  the  edition  of  1632.  The  figures  1623 
and  1632  are  precisely  the  same,  only  with  an  inver- 
sion, which  may  have  added  to  Mr.  Parry's  confu- 
sion ;  *  but  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  criticise  too 

*  This  is  the  more  probable,  because,  in  one  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
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nicely  what  may  have  passed  on  the  occasion  at  the 
Museum,  because  I  am  sure,  whatever  he  said,  that 
Mr.  Parry  had  no  intention  to  state  what  was  un- 
true. He  spoke  to  the  best  of  his  memory,  but  his 
memory  was  bad  ;  and  he  may  have  been,  as  it  were, 
cajoled  out  of  his  own  conviction. 

Witliout  Mr.  Parry's  evidence,  which,  however, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  far  from  relin- 
quishing (and  without  having  since  attempted  to  see 
him  and  to  reconvert  him  to  his  old  opinion,  that  the 
Perkins  folio  of  1632,  and  no  otlier^  had  been  his 
long  before  I  bought  it)  I  am  able  to  prove  conclu- 
sively by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wellesley's  ready  and  welcome 
assistance,  that  when  I  purchased  the  book  of  Rodd 
for  thirty  shillings,  out  of  a  parcel  just  received 
from  the  country,  it  contained  "  an  abundance  of 
manuscript  notes  in  the  margins." 

These  manuscript  notes  I  never  altered,  added 
to,  nor  diminished.  How  much  they  may  have  been 
altered  or  diminished,  while  the  Perkins  folio  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  ;  but,  I  apprehend, 
on  the  showing  of  my  antagonists,  that  something 
has  been  obliterated,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
present  noble  owner  of  the  book.  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  applied  to  for 
permission,  talks  of  having  tested  the  ink  by  his 
tongue,  which  ink  "  evidently  yielded  to  the  action 
of  damp  :"  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  writing  may 
have  been  thus  removed,  which  was  valuable  as  an 

Arnold's  papers  in  Fr user's  Magazine,  he  makes  a  similar  blunder, 
viz.,  1853  for  1835  :  he  represents  me  as  having  published  my 
Neio  Facts  only  as  long  since  as  1853,  whereas  they  came  out 
nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1835. 
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emendation,  or  with  reference  even  to  the  question 
of  authenticity.  How  many  pages  or  parts  of  pages 
may  have  been  licked  over,  and  licked  out,  by  the 
tono-ues  of  the  officers  and  under-officers  of  the 
Manuscript  Department,  it  is  impossible  for  me  now 
to  ascertain.  Those  who  may  make  the  same  experi- 
ment with  the  book  in  future  will  not  have  a  very 
agreeable  duty. 

Mr.  Maskelyne  also  cannot  deny  that  some  of  the 
writing,  which  he  charges  as  artificial,  has  been 
made  with  "  ordinary  ink,''  or  with  "  a  mixture  con- 
taining ordinary  ink;"  and  who  shall  say,  in  the 
course  of  the  many  years  that  this  book  must  have 
been  more  or  less  under  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
rector, (perhaps  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  with 
which  we  are  not  at  all  acquainted,)  what  inks  he 
may,  so  long  ago,  have  been  under  the  accidental 
compulsion  of  employing  ?  I  know  that  such  has  not 
unfrequently  been  the  case  with  notes  I  have  from 
time  to  time  made  in  my  own  books,  especially  in  a 
co'^y  oi  England'' s  Parnassus^  1600,  on  which  I  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  supply- 
ino;  the  names  of  authors  and  their  works.  I  have 
even  sometimes  resorted  in  the  first  instance  to  pencil, 
and  when  next  I  had  a  pen  and  ink  at  hand,  I  have 
written  in  ink  over  my  own  pencilliugs.  Such  a 
course  is  surely  not  unnatural,  and  therefore,  I  ap- 
prehend, not  unusual. 

That  I  did  so  in  tlie  case  of  the  Perkins  folio  I 
utterly  and  absolutely  deny  ;  yet  that  is  the  im- 
pression which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  produced 
against  me.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  pencils  of  plum- 
bago were  at  that  time  in  common  use,  as  I  believe 
they  were,  the  old  corrector  may  himself  have  now 
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and  then  adopted  tliis  mode  of  recording  on  the 
spot  changes  which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  hereafter 
permanently  to  be  made  in  Shakespeare's  text.  Mr. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  the  bold  modern  character  of  the 
words  still  to  be  traced  in  pencil ;  but  for  how  much 
of  this  boldness  and  modernness  (which  for  my  OAvn 
part  I  do  not  perceive)  may  we  not  be  indebted 
to  the  unconscious  lithographer  who,  under  such 
watchful  instructions,  made  the  single  fac-simile 
w^ith  which  we  are  favoured.*  In  his  letter  in  The 
Times  of  July  2d,  1859,  Mr.  Hamilton  told  us  that 
there  are  an  "  infinite  number  "  of  these  pencil-marks ; 
yet  his  lithograph  presents  us  with  only  ffteen  of 
that  "infinite  number,"  and  those  fifteen  relate  to 
the  most  trifling  and  insignificant  matters.  Such 
specks  and  atoms  as  he  has  construed  into  letters, 
and  even  into  Avords,  might  have  been  made  in 
thousands,  even  during  the  time  the  Perkins  folio  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  Manuscript  Department.  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  unworthy  trick 
has  been  played  :  I  am  bound  here  to  acquit  my 
adversaries  of  such  paltry  and  discreditable  frauds  : 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  such  specks  and 
spots  of  plumbago  be  made,  there  is  no  word  in  our 

*  Without  meaning  at  all  to  imply  that  it  was  so,  is  it  not 
possible  that  even  in  giving  these  instructions,  and  pointing  out 
to  the  lithographer  the  real,  or  supposed,  course  of  the  old  pencil- 
marks,  especially  if  it  were  done  with  the  point  of  a  pencil,  some 
atoms  of  new  plumhago  may  have  found  their  way  to  the  paper 
of  the  Perkins  folio,  and  have  been,  on  all  hands,  innocently 
mistaken  for  old  plumbago  ?  If  the  real  or  supposed  course  were 
pointed  out  with  a  dry  pen,  may  we  not  imagine  that  the  dry 
pen  itself  might  easily  make  some  suspicious  indentation  on  the 
soft  paper  of  the  old  book  ?  I  am  told  that  both  pencil  and  dry  pen 
were  at  times  used  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  where  plumbago  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Perkins  folio,  indentation  was  relied  upon. 
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language  to  which,  with  the  smallest  ingenuity,  they 
may  not  be  adapted.*  Supposing,  however,  that 
such  a  word  as  "begging"  (one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
illustrations)  were  ever  so  plain  in  the  Perkins  folio, 
what  is  gained  by  it  ?  There  is  actually  no  cor- 
responding emendation  of  the  old  printed  copy,  so 
that  "  beo-crins; "  must  have  been  written  in  the  mar- 
gin,  not  as  a  suggestion  for  a  change  of  language, 
but  merely  as  an  explanation,  and  a  bad  explanation 
too,  if  it  refer  to  "  pregnant "  in  the  poet's  text.  No 
man  who  pretends  to  understand  Shakespeare  would 

*  On  this  point  and  some  others  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow 
the  following  note  from  the  AthencBum  of  the  2oth  Feb.  It  comes 
from  the  most  trustworthy  and  experienced  lithographer  in  Europe, 
whose  opinion  is  constantly  sought  and  relied  upon  in  our  courts 
of  justice : — 

"113  St.  Martin's  Lane,  February  22. 

"  Seeing  in  the  AthencBum  of  last  Saturday  that  my  name  has 
been  used  both  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  also  in  your  critique  on  Mr. 
Hamilton's  '  Inquiry,'  &c.,  and,  as  the  general  reader  may  suppose 
I  have  been  engaged  by  both  parties,  permit  me  to  state,  that  not 
myself,  but  my  son,  F.  G.  Nethcrclift,  who  is  separated  from  me 
and  in  business  alone,  was  employed  by  the  party  at  the  British 
Museum  on  the  fac-similes  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  or  part  in  it,  nor,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  I  have  attempted  to  show  pencil-marks  over  or  under  any 
ink  writing  by  any  mode  of  printing;  whilst,  from  my  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  my  high  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Collier,  for 
whom  I  have  made  very  numerous  fac-similes  in  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  I  could  not  have  joined  in  any  way  to  aid  this 
causeless  and  cruel  persecution  against  him.  As  I  am  continually 
suhpoenaed  in  the  Law  Courts  to  give  evidence  in  matters  relating 
to  handwriting,  and  some  kind  cross-examining  counsel  may  make 
a  '  mare's  nest '  of  the  above  circumstance,  may  I  request  the 
favour  of  your  inserting  this  letter  in  the  Athenceum  ? 

"  I  remain,  &c., 

"  Joseph  Netuerclift,  Sen." 
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think  of  placing  "begging"  in  the  margin  as   the 
true  sense  of  "pregnant." 

Is  it  not  strange,  if  pencil-marks  can  he  pointed 
out,  as  supposed  instructions  for  such  words,  and 
fragments  of  words,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given 
us,  that  not  the  smallest  trace  of  pencil  is  to  be 
found  in  connexion  with  the  entire  lines,  sentences, 
and  parts  of  sentences,  which  abound  in  the  Perkins 
folio  ?  There  the  old  corrector  has  left  ex  coiifesso 
no  vestige  of  a  mark.  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  found  one  atom  of  plumbago  there,  and, 
if  it  had  been  to  be  found,  the  powerful  microscope 
which  he  and  his  coadjutors  employed  could  not  have 
failed  to  detect  it.*  Supposing  for  an  instant, — 
I  only  suppose  it  —  that  anybody  had  maliciously 
and    surreptitiously    introduced    these    specks    and 

*  In  my  letter  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  18th  Feb.,  I  committed 
an  error  when  I  applied  the  terms  Simonides  Uranius  to  a  micro- 
scope. I  have  no  pretensions  to  science  of  any  kind,  and  I  mis- 
understood Mr.  Maskelyne's  parenthesis.  I  correct  my  own  blunder 
here  (which  no  doubt  many  others  have  already  set  right),  because, 
irrelevant  as  it  is,  even  that  might  in  some  way,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  tortui'cd  into  proof  of  fraud.  It  is  just  as  much  so  as  the 
twenty  odd  pages  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  has  filled  with  real 
or  supposed  omissions  in  Hamlet,  many  of  which  I  never  dreamed 
at  any  time  of  including.  How  does  it  prove  forgery  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  I  had  carelessly  left  out  of  my  emendations  all  the 
proposed  changes  in  Hamlet?  The  authorities  of  the  Manuscript 
Department  are  no  great  logicians,  or  they  would  have  been 
sensible  that  the  emphasis  they  lay  on  the  emendations  in  Hamlet 
is  an  unwilling  tribute  to  their  importance,  if  not  to  their  ex- 
cellence. The  same  remark  will  apply  to  IMr.  Hamilton's  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  few  manuscript  emendations  in  the  Bridge- 
water  folio,  1623,  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  himself  omits  two. 
The  fact  is  that  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  be  utterly 
faultless  in  such  extracts.  I  spared  no  pains  to  be  accurate,  but 
how  often  may  the  eye  be  deceived  in  turning  over  900  folio  pages 
in  double  columns,  full  of  minor,  as  well  as  of  major  alterations. 
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spots  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  ink  emenda- 
tions, it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  applied 
them  as  hints  for  a  lithographer  in  forming  such 
short  words  as  "wall,"  "now,"  or  "over"  (which 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  relied  upon),  but  impossible  to 
have  annexed  them  to  whole  lines  and  sentences 
without  their  being  observed  in  an  instant,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  naked  eye.  For  instance,  if  the  two 
substituted  lines  in  Hamlet.,  Act  V.,  had  been  first 
entirely  written  in  pencil,  and  then  inserted  in  ink, 
the  pencil  could  have  been  traced,  more  or  less, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  couplet ;  it  would  not 
have  been  a  mere  dot  or  touch,  and  nothing  besides. 
I  declare  most  positively,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  that,  while  the  Perkins  folio  was  in  my  hands, 
I  never  saw  a  pencil-mark  in  it  that  I  had  not  made 
myself,  either  as  a  note  of  reference  to  some  other 
book,  or  as  a  point  of  observation  connected  with  the 
book  itself  If  I  wanted  to  be  sure  not  to  forget  to 
look  at  a  particular  passage  in  Malone.,  or  in  any 
other  commentator,  or  if  I  wished  to  note  something 
that  required  again  to  be  examined  in  the  folio,  I 
took  the  ordinary  method  with  a  pencil  that  I  always 
kept  at  hand  ;  but  that  I  thus  added  the  slightest 
hint  with  reference  to  any  projected  alteration  of  the 
language  of  the  poet  I  deny  in  the  strongest  form  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  clothe  a  denial.  If  a  fancy 
should  ever  cross  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  me  write,  that  such  and  such  a  word  or  letter 
in  Mr.  Hamilton's  lithograph  is  not  unlike  my  hand, 
I  can  only  say  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  my  hand- 
wnting  must  have  been  familiar  to  many  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  that  if  the  likeness  have  been 
more  than  merely  accidental,  the  fact  has  an  origin 
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not  much  to  the  credit  of  our  national  establishment. 
I  do  not  impute  it:*  I  only  assert  that  no  letter, 
syllabic,  or  word  of  so-called  bold  and  modern  wri- 
ting in  Mr.  Hamilton's  fac- simile  was  placed  in  the 
Perkins  folio  by  me.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hamilton's 
writing,  but  he  must,  from  his  position,  often  liave 
have  seen  mine,  and  I  Avill  venture  to  say,  that  his 
lithograph  of  supposed  pencil-words  is  quite  as  like 
his  hand  as  mine. 

It  may  be  urged  that  my  eyes  are  l3ad,  even  when 
aided  by  spectacles  ;  that  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's eyes  (though  about  two  years  younger  than 
my  own)  were  also  bad  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  neither 
together  nor  separately,  did  we  ever  discover  a  single 
pencil-mark.  I  exhibited  the  Perkins  folio  by  candle- 
light and  by  day-light,  and  it  was  turned  about  in 
every  possible  direction  by  those  who  inspected  it, 
and  I  never  yet  heard  of  an  individual  who  saw  pencil- 
marks,  until  after  the  volume  had  been  deposited  in 

*  Other  people,  however,  may  not  be  so  charitable.  I  lent  the 
book  for  a  week  to  a  very  intimate  and  most  intelligent  Shake- 
spearian friend  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  who  writes  me  a  note 
containing  the  following  supposed  address  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
his  coadjutors  : — "  Gentlemen  of  the  Manuscript  Department,  who 
impute  fraud  and  forgery  to  Mr.  Collier,  what  could  you  reply 
to  any  one  who  declared  his  suspicion,  that,  to  serve  your  turn, 
you  had  fabricated  the  pencillings  on  the  side  of  the  old  corrector's 
notes  and  emendations?"  My  friend  goes  on  to  assert  that,  "in 
the  whole  week  that  the  Perkins  folio  was  every  day  under  his 
eyes,  when  he  examined  every  page  of  it,  he  never  sate  a  single 
pencil-marh,  nor  any  indication  which  would  lead  him  to  doubt 
the  bona  fides  of  the  whole  body  of  the  emendations."  He  doubted 
many  of  them  as  a  matter  of  criticism,  but  never  doubted  that  they 
were  genuine.  Surely,  if  pencil-marks  were  required,  as  instruc- 
tions for  the  subsequent  insertion  of  trifling  expletives,  they  would 
be  doubly  necessary  for  long,  new  passages,  so  confessedly  Shake- 
spearian. 
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the  INIanuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum  : 
there,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  "  infinite  num- 
ber" were  discovered.  Even  now  I  defy  him  to  show 
any  such  "  infinite  number  ;"  and  it  is  not  immaterial 
to  mention  that  the  able  and  most  pains-taking  litho- 
grapher I  employed  never  saw  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Netherclift,  senior,  had  the  book  in  his  hands,  while 
it  was  still  mine,  several  times,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  for  he  and  his  assistants  not  only  executed 
the  fac-simile  which  accompanied  both  editions  of 
my  Notes  and  Emendations^  but  eighteen  other  fac- 
similes from  as  many  different  parts  of  the  volume^ 
which  were  privately  made  for  me,  as  the  severest 
tests  of  the  genuineness  and  importance  of  the  emen- 
dations. Yet  he  assures  me,  in  a  letter  now  before 
me,  that  he  and  his  assistants  never  once  discovered 
a  pencil-mark  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  except- 
ing my  avowed  pencillings  and  lines  round  the  pass- 
ages I  wished  to  be  imitated.  I  placed  my  book 
unreservedly  in  his  hands,  with  no  other  charge  than 
to  take  care  of  it :  he  might  show  it  to  whom  he 
pleased  ;  and,  if  he  had  doubted,  he  would  have  done 
me  a  favour  to  have  asked  any  competent  authority. 

All  I  maintain  is  that  the  pencil- marks  are  so 
few,  so  small,  and  so  indistinct,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  tortuous  ingenuity  that  they  can 
be  transformed  into  words  and  letters  ;  and  that  if 
they  were  brought  before  any  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  jury,  as  proofs,  not  merely  of  mine,  but 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's,  or  of  any  other  man's  hand- writing, 
the  case  would  at  once  be  scouted  out  of  every  court 
of  justice  in  the  empire. 

I  am  tired  of  this  subject  of  pencillings  :  but 
there  is  one  observation  upon  them,  growing  out  of 
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Mr.  Maskelyiie's  Letter  in  Tlie  Times,  dated  13tli 
July,  1859,  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  make.  He 
is  mysteriously  great  upon  the  question,  whether  in 
some  places  the  pencil  overlies  the  ink,  or  the  ink  the 
pencil,  apparently  forgetting  that  if  the  pencil-mark 
overlies  the  ink,  the  pencil-mark  must  have  been 
made  last :  he  admits,  however,  without  reserve,  that 
*'  in  several  places  the  jjeiicil  stops  abruptly  at  the 
ink.''^  Is  not  this  decisive  ?  Why  does  it  "  stop 
abruptly  at  the  ink,"  but  because  the  ink  had  been 
jireviously  written,  and  the  person  who  made  the 
pencil-mark  went  no  farther  than  the  ink  would  allow 
him?  Truly,  all  this  discussion  about  "  the  lustre  of 
the  pluml)ago,"  and  about  the  plumbago  "  just  trace- 
able under  the  ink,"  is  too  paltry  and  puerile  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Maskelyne's  scientific  attainments  ;  and 
it  almost  makes  one  smile  to  read  his  grave  and  au- 
thoritative denunciation  of  the  u  in  Richard  11.^  and 
of  the  "tick"  which  "intersects  each  limb  of  that 
letter."  If,  as  he  tells  us,  the  pencil  sometimes  stops 
at  the  ink,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  as  far  as 
every  word  so  circumstanced  is  concerned. 

And  now  let  me  ask,  what  lias  become  of  the 
wonderful  binding-discovery  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
declared  in  his  Letter  in  The  Times  of  2d  July,  1859, 
that  he  had  made?  He  says  not  one  syllable  about 
it  in  the  body  of  his  pamphlet,  but  in  his  appendix 
(p.  133)  he  has  thrust  in  a  note,  which  does  not  at 
all  explain  away  his  original  contradiction,  wdien  he 
first  called  the  binding,  as  I  myself  had  done  in  my 
Prefaces,  "rough  calf;"  and  afterwards,  "rough 
sheep."  Besides,  a  mighty  fuss  was  made  in  his  first 
letter  regarding-  the  water-mark  on  the  fly-leaf.  I 
dispute  neither  the  "rough  sheep"  nor  the  water- 
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mark.  It  is  no  part  of  my  case  to  do  so ;  for  I  ex- 
pressly said  in  my  Prefaces  to  Notes  and  Emenda- 
tions, 1853,  that  it  was  not  even  the  second  coat  the 
Perkins  folio  had  worn.  The  fly-leaf,  with  its  "  G.  K. 
and  Dutch  Lion,"  so  exultingly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  may  easily  have  been  inserted  even  later ; 
but,  later  or  earlier,  it  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
hook;  and  when  it  came  from  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment, no  fly-leaf  was  found  in  it.  I  do  not  deny 
the  "  G.  R."  nor  the  "  Dutch  Lion  ;"  but,  for  aught 
that  appears,  all  this  was  a  pure  invention  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  He,  or  somebody  else,  has  deprived  us  of 
the  means  of  testing  his  assertion:  as  his  "  calf"  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  "  sheep,"  so  his  "  G.  R." 
may  by  this  time  have  been  turned  into  C.  R.,  and 
his  "Dutch  Lion"  into  an  English  one.  Hence, 
possibly,  the  present  absence  of  the  fly-leaf. 

How  and  why  the  Manuscript  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  have  been  heated  into  such  ani- 
mosity towards  me  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  I 
was  always  upon  good  terms  with  Sir  F.  Madden, 
whom  I  have  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  upon  two  occasions  I  was  of  some  ser- 
vice to  him.  Of  one  of  them  I  can  say  no  more; 
but  of  the  other  I  may  remark  that  it  occurred  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  was  when  he  had 
involved  himself  in  an  awkward  scrape  by  purchasing 
manuscripts,  which  he  ought  to  have  known  had 
been  dishonestly  come  by.  They  had  in  some  way 
escaped  from  Lord  Ellesmere's  Collection,  and  the 
most  obvious  and  important  of  them  had  actually 
been  printed  in  a  volume,  with  which  Sir  F.  Madden 
ought  to  have  been  well  acquainted.  The  late 
Earl  EUesmere  heard  of  the  strange  circumstance, 
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put  the  matter  into  tlie  liands  of  his  soHcitor,  and 
asked  me  to  in(|uire  of  Sir  F.  Madden  as  to  the 
facts.  I  did  so;  and  finding,  as  I  of  course  ex- 
pected, that  Sir  F.  Gladden  had  innocently,  though 
ignorantly  and  most  incautiously,  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  documents,  they  were  restored  to 
the  noble  owner,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Sir 
F.  Madden  showed  me  some  of  the  manuscripts  he 
had  thus  purchased,  possibly  all.  One  of  them  was 
an  entire  volume  relating  to  the  Mint  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  with  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Baron 
Ellesmere)  on  nearly  every  page,  which  Sir  F. 
Madden,  with  his  great  skill  and  experience  in 
palaeography,  might  have  recognised ;  and  the  other 
was  a  very  remarkable  document  on  parchment — 
so  remarkable,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  Sir  F. 
Madden  could  have  become  possessed  of  it  without 
suspicion.  It  was  an  Address  from  all  the  Members 
of  Lincoln's  Lin  to  the  Queen  in  1584,  declaring  that 
they  would  defend  her  to  the  last  against  Spain,  and 
against  all  her  open  or  concealed  enemies  ;  and  the 
very  first  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  (and 
it  contained  very  many)  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  then  Solicitor-General.  This  document  was 
printed  at  full  length  in  the  Egerton  Papers  by  the 
Camden  Society  in  1840,  and  when  it  was  printed  it 
attracted  much  attention.  Nevertheless,  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den had  bought  the  original ;  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  wished  the  matter  to  be  investigated, 
though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  never  his  de- 
sign to  prosecute.  Really  and  truly,  if  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den had  then  been  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  it  might  have 
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gone  bard  with  liim.     I  slioiild  willingly  have  been 
one  of  his  witnesses  to  character. 

Some  men  can  forget  an  injury  who  never  can 
forgive  an  obligation  ;  but  I  assure  Sir  F.  Madden 
that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  indebted 
to  me  on  the  occasion :  all  along  the  Earl  of 
Ellesniere  was  convinced  that  the  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  had  only  acted  carelessly,  not  criminally. 
The  crime  indeed  lay  elsewhere.  Therefore  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  Sir  F.  Madden  and  the 
younger  officers  of  his  department  have  taken  any 
antipathy  to  me  on  this  score.  If  the  late  Earl 
of  EUesmere,  and  my  always  kind  and  bountiful 
patron,  and  I  may  call  him  friend,  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  had  any  ultimate  design  of  placing  me 
in  a  distinguished,  but  invidious  position  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  design  secured  me  enemies 
there,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it  from 
either.  They  wished  me  well,  I  am  certain  ;  but 
whether  they  attempted  and  failed  in  doing  well  for 
me  in  this  respect,  I  cannot  decide.  I  heard  of  it,  it 
is  true,  but  not  from  them.  When  the  highest  office 
in  that  great  national  establishment  was,  not  very 
long  since,  vacant,  I  was  urged  to  send  in  my  name 
as  a  candidate  for  the  place  ;  but  I  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  feebleness  of  my  own 
claims,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  interest,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  abilities,  that  were  opposed  to  me. 

If  the  Duke  and  Earl  had  succeeded  in  any  such 
project,  I  could  hardly  have  experienced  more  bitter 
hostility  than  has  been  displayed  tow\ards  me  in  my 
merely  private  capacity,  as  a  w'riter  of  many  pro- 
ductions tendino;  to  the  illustration  of  our  native 
language,  and  of  the  great  authors  who  have  em- 
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ployed  it.  The  earliest  work  I  pu])lislied  on  the 
subject  was  in  1820,  Init  I  had  previously  written 
various  anonymous  essays  and  articles ;  and  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar  too  late  in  life  to  have  a  chance 
of  success  against  younger  competitors.  I  there- 
fore devoted  myself  mainly  to  letters,  occupying 
all  my  spare  time  in  a  way  tliat  was  sufficiently 
remunerative,  but  extremely  fatiguing,  generally 
keeping  me  up  so  late  at  night  that  I  seldom  got 
to  bed  until  others  were  rising.  My  time  and  pen 
were  thus  fully  occupied ;  and  I  never  had  the 
leisure,  even  if  I  had  possessed  the  inclination,  to 
devote  myself  to  the  writing  and  acquisition  of 
feigned  hands  of  any  period,  much  less  to  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  of  imitating  the  writing  of  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  The  general  reader  must 
here  take  my  word  for  it,  but  I  have  not  a  relation 
or  friend  who  does  not  know  that  in  every  way  I  was 
incapable  of  it.  Here  the  charge  is,  not  only  that  I 
acquired  one,  but  many  ancient  hands  —  that  I 
manufactured  public  and  private  documents  at  will ; 
and,  beyond  all,  that  I  filled  the  Perkins  folio  with 
thousands  of  emendations  and  corrections,  besides 
altering  the  old  and  incorrect  punctuation  in  an 
incalculable  number  of  instances. 

There  is  one  point  that  my  antagonists,  in  their 
eagerness  to  convict  me,  have  entirely  forgotten  ; 
indeed  I  apprehend  that  they  are  hardly  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  literary  excellence 
of  not  a  few  of  the  alterations  suggested  in  the 
margins  of  the  Perkins  folio.  Their  vision  is 
only  not  microscopic  when  they  look  back  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years  into  the  inci- 
dents of  my  long  life,  and  fancy  that  with  telescopic 
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power  they  beliold  me  sitting  with  manufactured 
inks  in  a  close  and  obscure  study,  and  hard  at  work 
upon  old-seeming  fabrications.  They  have  left  no 
stone  unturned,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  poisonous 
toad  under  it — no  place  unsearched  for  some  dirty 
and  neglected  imputation ;  but  as  to  the  faculty  of 
judging  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  criticism  —  of 
what  is  excellent  or  mistaken  in  illustration,  or  of 
what  is  valuable  or  worthless  as  a  wide  question 
of  composition  and  poetry  —  they  prudently  do  not 
pretend  to  it.  These  are  points  to  which  the  manu- 
script authorities  do  not  affect  to  be  competent ;  but 
whatever  can  be  done  by  microscope,  and  even  by  a 
more  powerful  moral  magnifier,  they  eagerly  "  seize 
the  opportunity"  to  undertake;  or  if  upon  such 
matters  they  hesitate,  they  call  for  the  aid  of  other 
departments.  Then,  indeed,  the  distorted  monstro- 
sities in  an  atom  of  plumbago  are  equalled  only  by 
the  magnified  horrors  of  a  drop  of  Thames  water. 

These  gentlemen  forget,  therefore,  that  the  indis- 
putable emendations  of  the  Perkins  folio,  which  have 
called  forth  the  admiration  even  of  the  most  bigoted 
and  antiquated  editors,  must  be  assigned  to  some- 
body. If  I  forged  them,  the  least  they  can  do  is 
to  give  me  credit  for  them  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that 
I  would  fain  accept  them  upon  any  other  terms 
than  that  of  having  been  their  fal)ricator.  Only 
make  out  for  me  a  legal  and  legitimate  paternity, 
and  I  will  adopt  the  numerous  and  well-looking 
family  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  as  almost  everybody  who 
knows  me  can  bear  witness,  that  I  have  never 
enjoyed  facilities  absolutely  necessary  to  such  elabo- 
rate trickery.      I  have  not  only  wanted  time  and 
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skill,  but  place  and  means.  I  was  married  forty-four 
years  ago,  and  in  five  out  of  the  eight  houses  I  have 
since  occupied  I  never  had  a  study  to  myself:  my 
dwellings  were  too  small  and  my  family  too  large 
to  allow  of  it.  The  common  eating-room  was  there- 
fore my  common  writing-room,  liable  to  all  sorts  of 
interruptions,  through  which,  by  long  habit,  I  con- 
tinued my  occupations  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
accunnilate  into  one  point  of  view  all  that  my  pen 
then  produced,  by  day  and  by  night,  people  would 
be  astonished  at  the  mass  of  writing  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  unwonted  mental  energy  and  power  of 
abstraction,  I  was  able  to  accomplish.  I  was  always 
a  hard-working  man,  and  often  was  called  upon  to 
perform  tasks  I  would  fain  have  avoided.  When  I 
have  had  a  study,  I  defy  the  world  to  show  that  I 
ever  turned  the  key  to  prevent  intrusion :  everybody 
was  admitted,  and  at  all  hours.  Such  impositions 
as  are  charged  against  me  could  not  be  attempted 
without  seclusion  and  secresy ;  yet  I  had  no  secrets : 
my  wife  opened  every  letter  I  received ;  and  in  my 
study  was  always  kept  a  chest  of  drawers  to  which 
every  member  of  the  family  had  access  for  some  of 
the  most  ordinary  requirements.* 

Therefore  upon  nobody  could  this  charge  of 
fraud  and  forgery  against  me  have  come  with 
greater  astonishment  than  upon  my  children :  if  my 
wife  had  lived,  I  believe,  it  would  have  killed  her  to 
have  known  that  such  a  base  accusation  had  been 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  a  brief  passage  from  the 
letter  of  an  old  friend  of  eighty-four,  now  residing  in  the  west 
of  England,  who,  many  years  since,  called  upon  me  for  a 
literary  purpose.  He  is  speaking  of  my  "Reply,"  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Athenceum  of  18th  Feb. :  —  "  The  paragraph  in  your  letter 
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kept  hanging  over  her  husband's  head  for  eight 
months,  when  she  was  well  aware  that  it  could  be 
refuted  in  about  as  many  minutes. 

I  really  have  not  patience,  and,  well  as  I  can 
usually  command  my  feelings,  I  fear  not  temper,  to 
enter  in  detail  into  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
supplemental  and  subsidiary  imputations,  all  of  them 
trumped  up  with  the  view  to  giving  some  appearance 
of  plausibility  to  the  accusation,  that  I  am  myself  the 
author  of  the  pen  and  pencil  emendations  in  the 
Perkins  folio. 

I  admit,  without  reserve,  that  the  weakest  part  of 
my  case  relates  to  the  finding  of  Shakespeare  docu- 
ments among  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  MSS.  at 
Bridgewater  House.  And  why  is  it  the  weakest  part 
of  my  case  ?  For  this  sole  reason,  that  I  never  could 
have  had  any  direct  corroboration  of  my  own  testis 
mony  as  to  the  discovery  of  them  :  nobody  was  with 
me  at  the  precise  moment,  although  the  noble  owner 
of  the  papers  had  been  in  the  room  only  a  few 
minutes  before.  Mr.  Hamilton,  boldly  begging  the 
whole  question,  styles  them  "  the  Bridgewater  Shake- 
sj)eare  Forgeries."  They  may  be  "forgeries,"  but 
at  that  time  it  never  entered  my  head  that  they  could 
be  so  ;  and  at  that  time  I  had  never  heard  the  fact, 
since  mentioned,  that  Steevens  had  formerly  been 
admitted  into  the  rooms  which  held  both  the  books 
and   manuscripts.      I  do  not  believe  that   he  had 

alluding  to  your  study  and  your  private  mode  of  life  affected 
me  much,  recollecting,  as  I  perfectly  do,  the  room  in  which  yqu 
kindly  received  me,  when  I  called  upon  you  about  Robin  Hood 
Ballads.  I  well  remember  that  one  of  your  daughters  was  in  the 
front  part  of  your  parlour,  while  you  retired  into  the  back  part  to 
examine  your  book- shelves." 
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any  more  hand  in  tlie  "forgeries"  than  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  with  whom  I  once  conversed  about  the 
papers,*  and  who  had,  as  I  understood,  for  some 
years  filled  the  office  of  Librarian. 

I  never  suspected  the  papers  to  be  anything  but 
what  they  purported  to  be,  and  the  moment  I  disco- 
vered them  and  had  hastily  read  them  over,  I  carried 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  (then  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower)  and  read  them  to  him.  At  his 
Lordship's  instance  I  copied  them,  and  left  both  ori- 
ginals and  copies  with  his  Lordship.  Going  again  to 
Bridge  water  House  (I  think  it  must  have  been  on  the 
very  next  day,  for  I  was  all  eagerness  to  pursue  my 
search)  I  overtook  his  Lordship  about  to  enter  the 
door,  having  just  aliglited  from  his  horse.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  who 
offered  to  give  me  £50  or  £100  (I  believe  the  smaller 
to  have  been  the  sum)  if  I  would  put  the  documents 
into  shape  and  write  an  introduction  to  them.  I 
declined  the  proposal  at  once,  saying  that  I  could 
not  consent  to  make  money  out  of  his  Lordship's 
property.  Lord  Ellesmere  appeared  a  little  surprised 
at  my  hyjoer-squeamishness,  and  replied,  with  his 
habitual  generosity,  that  the  documents  were  as 
much  mine  as  his,  for  though  I  had  found  them  in 
his  house,  but  for  me,  they  might  never  have  been 
discovered  till  doomsday. 

This  circumstantiality  may  surprise  some  of  my 

*  My  object  was  to  gain  from  him  some  information  respect- 
ing the  MS.  where  the  perfoi'mance  of  "  Othello"  before  the  Queen 
at  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Todd  was  very 
deaf,  and  1  could  learn  no  more  from  him  than  that  he  knew  that 
such  a  circumstance  was  mentioned  in  some  MS.  In  fact,  part  of 
the  direction  of  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  remained  between 
the  leaves  to  keep  the  place,  when  I  saw  the  book. 
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antagonists,  and  they  may  (like  Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold 
in  Frasefs  Magazine)  endeavour  to  turn  it  against 
me  with  a  more  suo^  &c.  ;  but,  although  twenty-five 
years  have  since  elajised,  I  have  the  clearest  re- 
collection of  the  main  facts,  and  I  give  them  as  they 
occurred.  From  Bridgewater  House  I  took  all  the 
papers,  originals  and  transcripts,  to  Rodd's,  the 
bookseller,  where  we  examined  them  carefully  ; 
and,  although  I  at  first  agreed  that  he  should 
sell  some  copies  of  them  when  printed,  I  after- 
wards (upon  my  own  principle,  as  stated  to  Lord 
EUesmere)  altered  my  resolution,  and  only  a  few 
New  Facts  were  passed  over  Rodd's  counter  to  his 
customers. 

JVew  Facts  was  therefore  privately  printed  in 
1835  at  my  own  expense,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  JVew  Particulars  and  Farther  Particulars;  if 
any  copies  of  these  three  tracts  were  sold,  it  was 
without  my  knowledge,  and  without  my  advan- 
tage :  I  do  not  believe  it,  as  Rodd  was  a  very 
conscientious  and  scrupulous  man  of  business.  In- 
deed, until  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
my  Shakespeare  in  1843,  I  had  never  received 
one  farthing  for  anything  I  had  written  regarding 
Shakespeare  or  his  works.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
include  the  few  scattered  points  relating  to  him 
and  his  plays  in  my  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage.  My  Memoirs  of  Alley n,  the 
Alleyn  Papers,,  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,,  Nash's 
Pierce  Penniless,  and  perhaps  other  works,  were 
edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  (of  which  I 
happened  to  be  Director)  before  1843,  and  it  was 
the  principle  of  that  association  that  nobody  should 
be  paid  for  trouble  of  that  kind.     I  am  confident 
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that  I  place  it  nmcli  below  the  amount,  when  I  say 
that  I  was  £100  positively  out  of  pocket  for  printing, 
paper,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  my  favourite  pursuits. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Perkins  folio,  and  after 
I  had  laid  it  on  the  table  of  the  Council  of  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  for  the  inspection  of  about  twenty 
gentlemen  and  scholars,  I  told  them,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  far  from  wishing  to  make  money  by  it,  I  hoped 
that  they  would  accept  from  me,  as  a  free  gift,  a 
volume  of  Notes  and  Emendations  founded  upon  it, 
then  in  rapid  preparation.  Time  was  taken  to  con- 
sider of  the  matter,  and  I  was  afterwards  informed 
that,  as  the  book  would  certainly  secure  a  consider- 
able sale,  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
neither  be  fair  to  me,  nor  to  the  trade,  that  the 
Shakespeare  Society  should  first  print  it.  I  yielded 
(as  everybody  knows  who  was  present)  with  some  re- 
luctance, and  Notes  and  Emendations  was  afterwards 
published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.  as  a  sup- 
plemental volume  to  my  Shakespeare  of  1843.  Part 
of  this  information  is  in  some  sort  necessary  to  my 
case,  but  I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it,  if 
I  had  not  seen  a  few  of  the  facts  detailed  in  print  by 
the  literary  newspaper  called  the  Critic.  It  really 
has  only  done  me  justice  in  the  matter;  and  I  thank 
it,  in  perfect  ignorance,  as  far  as  my  own  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  of  what  it  may  have  said  about 
me  at  other  times  and  on  other  subjects.  Lite- 
rary newspapers  must  usually  take  opposite  sides 
upon  questions  of  the  day ;  and  if  the  Critic  have 
been,  as  I  am  informed,  strongly  opposed  to  me, 
it  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  others  have  been 
energetic  in  my  favour. 

I  am  not  of  a  money-getting,  or  of  a   money- 
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saving  turn,  as  all  my  friends  and  relations  can 
witness  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere* never  thought  me 
unprincipled  or  mercenary. 

For  the  first  I  have  often  laid  out  large  sums, 
once  £1400  in  a  single  month  ;  and  for  the  last  I 
have  frequently  bought  very  expensive  books  :  his 
Lordship  allowed  me  always  to  lay  out  a  certain  sum 
per  annum  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  Shake- 
speare Library;  and  neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Earl 
ever  expected  from  me  receipt  or  memorandum. 

My  brochure,  New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of 
Shakespeare.,  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
my  old  and  constant  friend  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq. 
(not  George  Amyot,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  him)  for 
above  twenty  years  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries ;  who,  had  he  now  been  living,  could  have 
afforded  me  most  essential  aid  in  my  defence  against 
the  calumnies  so  industriously  got  up.  IMy  enemies 
have  waited  (I  do  not  at  all  mean  purposely)  until, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  series  of  scarcely  less  than 
forty  years,  I  have  been  deprived  by  death  of  nearly 
all  the  witnesses  I  could  have  adduced  in  support  of 
my  own  testimony.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  because  he  knew  little  that  was  im- 
portant of  his  own  knowledge  ;  but  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  could  have  given  most  valuable  testimony 
on  many  points  :  so  with  the  late  Sir  Harris  Ni- 
colas ;  my  old  contemporary  Mr.  Barron  Field ;  John 
Allen,  Esq.,  Master  of  Dulwich  College ;  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd  ;  James  Boswell,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  ;  Mr.  Lemon,  senior  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Devon, 
formerly  of  the  Chapter  House  :  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  W.  Croker ;  Mr.  Hallam ;  Mr.  Thorpe ;  and  Mr. 
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Rodd.  My  late  wife  and  my  eldest  daughter  were 
always  willing  helpmates,  especially  in  the  colla- 
tion of  proofs,  and  knew  more  or  less  of  almost 
everything  of  a  literary  nature  that  proceeded  from 
my  pen.  These  are  all  no  more,  and  yet  all  could 
have  rendered  me  some  degree  of  assistance  in  re- 
pelling an  attack  like  the  present :  I  am  now  left 
almost  alone,  and  write  in  the  country,  without 
the  opportunity  of  even  consulting  a  friend.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  last,  my  wife  and  my  eldest 
daughter,  I  can  hardly  regret  that  tliey  did  not 
survive  to  witness  the  suffering  and  irritation  that, 
even  in  my  innocence  from  all  just  imputation,  I 
have  been  compelled  for  many  months  to  endure. 
The  losses  I  have  sustained  in  friends  and  relations 
must  in  some  measure  account  for  any  noticeable 
deficiencies  in  my  narrative. 

Besides  the  manuscripts  found  at  Bridgewater 
House,  which  formed  the  main  substance  of  my  New 
Facts,  another  document  (at  what  date  I  am  uncer- 
tain) subsequently  turned  up  in  the  same  collection, 
which  rendered  it  most  probable  that  the  account  of 
the  claims  of  the  Players  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Blackfriars'  Theatre,  on  their  proposed  removal  from 
that  precinct,  was  authentic  :  Lord  EUesmere  in- 
sisted that  I  should  keep  it,  as  it  was  no  necessary 
part  of  the  other  documents.  It  was  a  sort  of  sum- 
mary of  the  account  of  the  claims,  in  an  Italian  hand 
of  the  period,  and  underneath,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Sir  George  Buck,  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  James  I. 
was  his  memorandum  that  the  Players  and  Propri- 
etors demanded  more  than  their  interest  was  worth 
by  £1500  :  he  first  wrote  £2000,  but  subsequently 
altered   the   sum   to   £1500.      We   know   that   the 
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Blackfriars'  Theatre  was  in  use  as  a  private  place  of 
dramatic  entertainment  long  afterwards ;  and  it  is  to 
be  concluded  that  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  it, 
either  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  City  of  London,  was 
broken  off. 

The  copy  of  a  letter  signed  H.  S.  (supposed  to 
represent  the  initials  of  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton) 
has  attracted  more  attention  than,  perhaps,  any  of 
the  other  documents  discovered  in  the  same  deposi- 
tory. It  introduced,  or  has  been  supposed  to  have 
introduced,  Shakespeare  and  Burbadge  to  the  first 
Lord  Ellesmere,  then  Lord  Chancellor;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  further  describe  a  paper, 
which  has  been  at  least  thrice  printed  by  myself,  and 
which  has  been  inserted  in  every  recent  Life  of  our 
great  Dramatist.  As  it  was  in  my  possession,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  years,  I  produced  it  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  about  the 
year  1843  or  1844.  I  forget  what  individual  mem- 
bers were  present,  but  the  authenticity  of  it  seemed 
generally  admitted,  and  I  afterwards  had  a  facsimile 
of  it  made  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  senior. 

I  put  him  under  no  restriction  as  to  showing 
"  the  H.  S.  Letter "  to  anybody  ;  and  when  he  re- 
delivered it  to  me,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it, 
knowing  that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
modes  of  writing  at  the  period  of  its  supposed  date  : 
his  answer  was  in  these  words, — "If  at  any  time 
you  happen  to  want  a  witness  that  it  is  a  genuine 
document,  I  will  be  that  witness."  He  subsequently 
(I  cannot  fix  the  precise  date)  lithographed  in  fac- 
simile the  other  documents  I  discovered  at  Bridge- 
water  House.  A  few  weeks  since  I  replaced  the 
whole  of  them  in  his  hands,  and,  after  looking  over 
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them,  be  acknowledged  tlie  fac-si miles  as  his  own 
work,  and  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the  originals, 
to  the  best  of  bis  belief,  were  authentic.  A  separate 
sheet  of  the  water-marks  of  tlie  paper  on  which  they 
were  written  was  added  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  in  order 
that  no  information  on  a  point,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  has  led  to  the  exposure  of  much  fraud,  might 
in  this  case  be  wanting. 

If  I  had  manufactured  the  "  Bridgewater  House 
Shakespeare  Forgeries,"  as  ]\Ir.  Hamilton  is  pleased 
to  call  them,  surely  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  have 
placed  them,  without  the  slightest  scruple  or  caution, 
in  such  skilful  and  knowing  hands. 

Let  us  see  how  these  fac-similes  were  received 
by  very  capable  judges.  I  sent  copies  of  them  to 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (then  my  intimate  friend 
in  spite  of  his  self-regretted  attack  upon  me,  as  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  Remarks^  &c.,  1844) 
but  in  the  first  instance  only  of  "  the  H.  S.  Letter," 
for  that  was  lithographed  some  time  before  the 
rest.  What  was  his  answer,  not  sent  in  haste, 
but  after  considerable  delay  and  deliberation  ?  It 
was  in  these  very  words,  which  I  copy  from  a  note 
in  his  own  hand-writing  :  — 

"  The  facsimile  has  certainly  removed  from  my 
miiid  all  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the  letter'' 

This  opinion,  be  it  observed,  was  given  while  the 
Rev.  A.  Dyce  was  printing  his  "  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,"  and  before  he  entertained  any  immediate 
project  of  publishing  a  Shakespeare.  Although  I 
had  known  him  very  intimately  from  the  year  1828  to 
the  time  I  quitted  London  in  1850,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  never,  on  a  single  occasion,  intimated  to  me  a 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any  of  "  the  Bridge- 
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water  House  Shakespeare  Forgeries."  In  his  Shake- 
speare of  1857  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
reiterated  the  suspicions  some  had  expressed ;  and 
it  was  then,  be  it  remembered,  that  he  was  actually 
engaged  on  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  intended  to 
rival  mine;  and  it  was  then  that  he,  for  the  first 
time,  threw  all  sorts  of  discredit  on  my  discoveries. 
As  he  had  formerly  given  a  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  "  the  H.  S.  Letter," 
surely,  when  he  subsequently,  in  his  Shakespeare, 
expressed  his  doubts,  and  quoted  the  doubts  of 
others,  he  might  have  added,  that  at  one  time  he 
had  misled  Mr.  Collier  on  the  subject,  by  strength- 
ening his  belief  that  "  the  H.  S.  Letter  "  was  a  ge- 
nuine manuscript  of  the  period.  The  Rev.  A.  Dyce 
did  not  pursue  this  obvious  course  for  his  own 
reasons,  but  I  doubt  how  far  they  are  at  present 
satisfactory  even  to  himself. 

If  Mr.  Halliwell  have  seen  ground  to  alter  his 
decision  on  the  same  question,  I  can  have  no  right 
to  complain  :  all  I  know  is,  that  with  regard  to  "the 
H.S.  Letter,"  up  to  the  year  1848,  he  gave  it  as  his 
positive  conviction,  not  merely  that  it  was  a  genuine 
manuscript  of  the  period,  but  that  it  could  hardly  (for 
a  reason  he  assigned,  and  which  at  least  convinced 
himself)  be  a  forgery.  In  his  Life  of  Shakesjieare^ 
Svo.  1848,  after  giving  a  fac-simile  of  the  conclusion 
of  "  the  H.S.  Letter,"  p.  225,  he  observes  :~  "  The 
fac-simile  of  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  volume,  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one 
acquainted  with  such  matters  that  it  is  a  genuine 
manuscript  of  the  period.  No  forgery  of  so  long  a 
document  could  present  so  perfect  a  continuity  of 
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design;  yet  it  is  riglit  to  state  that  grave  doul)ts 
have  been  thrown  on  its  authenticity.  A  portion  of 
the  fiic-simile  will  exhibit  on  examination  a  peculi- 
arity few  suppositious  documents  would  afford,  part 
of  the  imperfectly  formed  letter  //,  in  the  word 
Shakespeare.,  appearing  l3y  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the 
letter y  immediately  beneath  it." 

Mr.  Halliwell  then  refers  to  Mr.  Wright,  who 
also  had  seen  the  original,  as  a  highly  competent 
judge  of  such  matters,  a  point  few  will  dispute ;  and 
he  subjoins  in  a  note,  "  In  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  No.  201,  Art.  3,  is  preserved  *a 
copye  of  the  commyssion  of  Sewers  in  the  countye 
of  Kent,'  marked  as  vera  copia^  and  singularly 
enough,  written  apparently  by  the  same  hand  that 
copied  the  letter  of  U.S."  As  I  have  never  seen 
this  "  copy  of  a  commission,"  I  can  offer  no  opinion 
upon  the  identity  of  handwriting,  but  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  no  man  can  be  better  qualified  to  give 
final  judgment  than  Mr.  Halliwell. 

Upon  opinions  such  as  those  I  have  acted  in 
uniformly  attaching  the  weight  and  value  of  authen- 
ticity to  the  documents  in  question.  I  may  be 
wrong,  or  others  may  be  in  error ;  but  all  the  facts 
within  my  knowledge  are  before  the  world.  The 
documents  themselves,  after  I  had  printed  them, 
remained  for  many  years  in  my  possession, —  at 
least  from  1836  to  about  1845  :  Lord  Ellesmere 
never  asked  for  them,  nor  inquired  regarding  them  ; 
but  one  day,  after  1845,  Lord  Ellesmere  either  told 
me,  or  wrote  to  me,  that  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Croker 
had  questioned  their  genuineness.  His  Lordship, 
therefore,  desired  me  to  send  the  original  papers 
to  his  house :    I  did  so  instantly,  and  expressed  my 
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satisfaction  that  he  bad  resumed  possession  of  what 
was  his  own  property,  though  he  had  kindly  permitted 
it  to  remain  so  long  in  my  custody.  AVhen  I  saw 
Lord  Ellesmere  next,  some  weeks  had  elapsed,  and 
he  informed  me  that  in  the  interval  the  documents 
had  been  "  tested:"  he  did  not  say  by  whom,  nor  in 
what  way ;  but  he  added  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Afterwards  Mr.  Croker  learned  that  I  had, 
among  my  other  manuscripts,  an  original  poem  by 
Pope,  as  the  fact  certainly  was  :  he  applied  to  me 
for  it  for  his  new  edition,  and  I  sent  it  to  him, 
and  he  returned  it  to  me  with  thanks,  adding, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  Pope's  hand-writing. 
This  introduced  the  topic  of  the  Ellesmere  Shake- 
speare manuscripts,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
now  a  believer  in  them,  after  having  inspected  them. 
The  late  Mr.  Hallam  at  a  dinner,  while  I  filled  the 
office  either  of  Treasurer,  or  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  gave  me 
similar  information.*  While,  therefore,  I  freely 
acknowledge  the  finding  of  those  documents,  the 
forging  of  them  I  as  firmly  deny. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  would, 
in  1847,  have  appointed  me  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  British  Museum  (an  office  that, 
of  itself,  raised  up  against  me  some  enemies  in  that 
institution),  if  his  Lordship  had  not  entertained  a 
sufficiently  good  opinion  of  my  integrity. 

Before   I   quit    Bridgewater  Hou.se,  my  adver- 

*  Mr.  Ilallam,  as  I  always  understood,  though  I  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  him  say  so,  was  a  maintainer  of  the  excel- 
lence (and  of  their  genuineness  from  their  excellence)  of  the 
notes  and  emendations  in  the  Perkins  folio.  On  this  point  others 
may  easily  be  more  capable  of  speaking  than  I  can  profess  to  be. 
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saries  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  notice  tlie 
copy  of  the  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Works  in  1623, 
there  preserved :  it  contains  a  few  manuscript  emenda- 
tions, which  1  inserted  in  my  first  edition,  and  have 
transferred  to  my  second.  It  is  made  a  question,  or 
rather  I  should  say  it  is  broadly  asserted,  that  they 
are  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  "  Bridge- 
water  House  Shakespeare  Forgeries,"  and  as  that  of 
the  Perkins  folio.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  many 
years  ;  but  my  memory  strangely  foils  me  if  such  is 
the  fact :  and  I  think  I  do  not  ask  too  much  when 
I  request  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  interested  testimony 
should  not  be  implicitly  received,  while  the  present 
Earl's  evidence  is  entirely  suppressed.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  a  letter  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  gives 
an  opinion  on  the  point,  of  which,  he  expressly 
says,  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  use:  it  is  in  the 
following  words,  and  I  thank  his  Lordship  heartily 
for  the  permission: — 

"  There  is  no  'pretence.,  whatever.,  for  saying  that 
the  emendations  in  the  Perkins  Shakespeare  are  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  those  in  my  first  folio :  on 
the  contrary,  except  as  they  are  (or  profess  to  be) 
of  the  same  period,  they  are  quite  different'^ 

If  I  were  to  see  all  three  together,  i.e.  the 
Perkins  folio.  Lord  Ellesmere's  folio,  1623,  and  the 
Bridgewater  House  documents,  on  the  same  table, 
and  by  the  same  light,  considering  the  general,  and 
even  particular,  resemblances  of  hand- writing  at  that 
date,  I  might  have  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  this  letter  or  that  letter  were  sufficiently  like 
others  in  form  and  manner,  as  to  warrant  a  positive 
conclusion.  I  more  than  doubt  Mr.  Hamilton's 
opportunities   for  forming   any   decision.     Nothing 
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could  well  be  more  uncertain,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  forming  a  judgment ; 
but  as  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  any  of 
tliem,  I  must  let  the  matter  rest  on  my  general  and 
distinct  asseveration,  that,  if  it  be  meant  that  I  had  a 
concern  in  writing  all,  any,  or  either  of  them,  no- 
thing can  be  more  false  and  unfounded. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Manuscripts  at 
Dulwich  College,  and  how  they  have  been  most  un- 
fairly thrown  into  the  scale,  in  order  that  they  may 
weio'h  ao-ainst  me  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A. 
Hamilton's  accumulation  of  trash  and  trumpery. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  expedient  for  me  to  quote 
a  passage  from  Malone's  Inquiry^  published  in  1796; 
it  is  from  p.  215. 

We  see  from  hence  that  Shakspeare  had  no  motive  to  reside 
in  the  Blackfriars  before  this  period  [March  1604-5].  The 
truth,  indeed,  I  believe,  is  that  he  never  resided  in  the  Black- 
friars at  all.  From  a  paper  noio  before  me,  wJiich  formerly 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  poet  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Southivark,  near  the  Bear- Garden,  in  1596.  Another 
curious  document  in  my  possession,  which  will  be  produced  in 
the  History  of  his  Life,  affords  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  continued  to  reside  in  Southwarh  to  the 
year  1608." 

Let  it  be  borne  in  minA  that  the  documents, 
which  Malone  here  and  elsewhere  refers  to,  were,  in 
fact,  the  property  of  the  Master,  Warden  and 
Fellows  of  Dulwich  College  —  that  Malone  had 
quietly  taken  possession  of  them  —  that  they  re- 
mained in  his  hands  for  several  years — that  he  did 
exactly  what  he  liked  with  them — that  he  cut  off 
signatures  of  old  dramatists  and  players  to  place 
them  on  the  title-pages  of  his  own  books — and  that 
he  or  others  mutilated  Henslowe's  Diary  in  such  a 
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way,  tliat  some  of  tlic  most  valuable  portions  are  now 
entirely  lost.  Even  the  books,  the  title-pages  of  which 
he  decorated  with  the  old  autographs,  had  belonged  to 
Dulwich  College ;  for  he  contrived  to  persuade  the 
Master,  Warden  and  Fellows,  of  that  day,  that  Old 
Plays  and  Old  Poetry  did  not  half  so  well  become 
their  shelves,  as  the  musty  divinity,  dull  chronicles, 
and  other  volumes  of  the  same  sort,  which  he  substi- 
tuted. Hence  the  bulk  of  his  collection  ;  and  he 
must  have  chuckled  amazingly  at  his  success  in 
persuading  unsuspecting  people  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  works,  which  would  sell  for  hundreds 
of  pounds,  for  others  not  worth  as  many  shillings. 
So  of  the  Manuscripts  :  they  seem  to  have  allowed 
Malone  to  carry  away  such  as  he  pleased,  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  to  return 
such  as  he  pleased,  in  the  state  which  he  pleased. 
Some  that  he  did  not  return  found  their  way 
aaain  to  their  old  home  after  his  death ;  and  it  is 
not  very  long  since  the  College,  most  properly, 
bought  back  a  bundle  of  papers  that  must  have 
originally  come  out  of  its  archives. 

It  was  to  all  that  remained,  that  I  had,  by  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  the  authorities,  between 
about  the  year  1825  and  1830,  access  in  the  first 
instance,  when  I  was  completing  my  materials  for 
The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the 
Stage.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  precise  date,  but  I 
can  well  recollect  the  politeness  and  readiness  of  the 
then  Master  to  aid  my  researches.  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  personally  by  my  learned  and  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Amyot. 

One  of  the  first  documents  I  looked  at  was,  I 
think,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her  husband, 
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dated  3rd  Oct.,  1603,  upon  which  has  now  been 
founded  the  charge  that  I  interpohited  a  passage  not 
met  with  in  the  originaL  It  was  in  one  place  in 
so  decayed  and  crumbling  a  condition  from  the 
effects  of  damp  and  time,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
handle  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  I  did  not  read 
it  nor  examine  it  closely  until  afterwards,  how  long 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  a  friend,  now  unfortu- 
nately dead,  was  with  me,  and  we  then  read  as 
follows,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter. 

"  Aboute  a  weeke  a  goe  came  a  youthe,  who  said 
he  was  Mr.  Frauncis  Chaloner,  who  would  have 
borrowed  x"  to  have  bought  things  for  *  *  *,  and 
said  he  was  known  unto  you,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare 
of  the  globe,  who  came  *  *  *  said  he  knewe  hym 
not,  onely  he  herde  of  hym  that  he  was  a  roge,  *  *  * 
so  he  was  glade  we  did  not  lend  him  the  monney 
*  *  *.  Richard  Johnes  [went]  to  seeke  and  inquire 
after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse. 
I  feare  me  he  gulled  hym,  thoughe  he  gulled  not  us." 
Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  8vo.  1841,  p.  63. 

Now  the  question  is,  and  the  only  question  of  the 
slightest  importance  (though  that  is  in  truth  of  little 
moment)  whether  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Shakespeare  of 
the  globe  "  occurred  in  the  most  rotten  and  frag- 
mentary part  of  the  letter  at  the  time  when  I  copied 
it.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  is  not  of  the  smallest 
interest,  as  regards  the  biography  of  our  poet, 
especially  as  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  other 
Shakespeares  "  of  the  Globe  "  Theatre,  then  resident 
in  Southwark.*    However,  the  charge  is  that  from  the 

*  One  of  these  was  an  Edward  Shakespeare,  of  whom  nobody 
had  ever  heard  till  I  published  his  name  in  1846  {Lives  of  Shake- 
speare's Actors,  Introd.  p.  xv.)  from  the  Registers  of  Cripplegate 
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mere  love  of  deception  (for  I  could  have  no  other 
motive)  I  imagined  the  part  of  the  letter  in  which 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  occurs,  and  corrupted  the 
inmiediately  adjoining  portions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  my  invention  support. 

It  is  indisputable  that  since  I  first  saw  and  copied 
the  letter  at  Dulwich,  portions  of  it  have  crumbled 
away  and  entirely  disappeared ;  so  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's account  of  the  contents  differs  from  mine :  he 
accuses  me  not  only  of  inaccuracy,  but  of  fraud  and 
wilful  misrepresentation.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
possible  I  misread  some  utterly  unimportant  letters 
or  words  :  the  paper  was  in  such  a  state  of  demolition 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  sense  out 
of  the  latter  part  of  it ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  give  a 
faithful  transcript,  and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
"Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  globe"  was  spoken  of  in  it, 
and  in  the  way  I  stated.  Mr.  Hamilton  asserts  that 
"  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  authority  for  any 
allusion  to  Shakespeare : "  this  may  be  very  true ; 
he  is  speaking  of  Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter  in  its  present 
condition,  but  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question 
is,  whether,  when  I  saw  the  letter,  some  thirty,  or 
even  more  years  ago,  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Shakespeare 
of  the  globe  "  was  not  to  be  traced.  I  maintain  that 
it  was  ;  and  had  an  intimate  and  excellent  friend 
been  still  alive,  I  could  have  substantiated  it  by 
his  evidence  as  well  as  by  my  own.  Mr.  Hamilton 
insists  that  the  name  of  Shakespeare  never  was  to 
be  seen   on  any  part  of  the    paper  which   is   now 

Parish.  I  may  here  express  my  wonder  that  the  MS.  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  has  not  contended  that  I  invented  and  forged 
most  of  the  particulars  I  derived  especially  from  the  Southwark, 
Cripplegate,  and  Shorcditch  parochial  records. 

E 
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rotted  away ;  but  liow  can  lie  tell  wlietlier  it  did  or 
did  not  exist  there,  when  he  cannot  deny  that  much 
of  what  was  originally  written  on  that  part  of  the 
paper  has  been  utterly  annihilated  ?  Excepting  as 
it  impeaches  me,  the  whole  is  really  a  lana  caprina 
matter,  valuable,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and  to 
his  coadjutors  in  the  distress  of  their  case,  but  utterly 
worthless  to  anybody  else. 

Here  allow  me  to  ask  this  question  i  If  I  had 
purposely  misstated  the  import  and  contents  of  the 
letter,  adding  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruinous  decay, 
what  would  have  been  the  natural  course  for  me  to 
have  pursued  ?  would  it  not  have  been  to  have  left 
the  letter  as  it  was,  in  the  hope  that  when  it  was  next 
seen  and  consulted,  as  much  of  it  might  have  disap- 
peared as  possible?  Instead  of  doing  so — instead 
of  leaving  it  still  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and 
accident,  I  carefully  inclosed  it  in  paper,  and  either 
I  or  my  friend  wrote  on  the  outside,  that  within  was 
a  document  of  value,  which  should  not  be  roughly 
handled.  I  have  also  a  faint  recollection  that  I 
especially  directed  the  attention  of  the  Master  of 
the  College,  or  of  the  Librarian,  to  it :  at  all  events, 
I  diligently  wrapped  it  up,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
the  next  person  who  opened  the  paper  should  see 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  fraud.  If,  indeed,  I  had  so 
misrepresented  the  contents  of  the  crumbling  relic, 
what  was  to  prevent  my  rubbing  away  a  little  more 
of  the  old  paper,  and  who  then  would  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  trick  I  had  played  ?  I  have  never,  I  think, 
seen  the  letter  from  the  day  I  copied  it  until  this 
moment ;  but  I  understand  that  the  envelope,  on 
which  my  caution  was  written,  is  still  in  existence, 
though  it  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  my  adversaries 
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to  mention  the  care  I  had  taken,  if  I  were  guilty,  to 
preserve  the  evidence  of  my  guilt,* 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  accusations  have 
been  prepared ;  I  will  not  say  manufactured.  The 
passage  I  have  quoted  from  Malone's  Inquiry.^  shows 
that  he  knew  from  the  documents  before  him,  that  is 
to  say,  from  documents  derived  from  Dulwich  College, 
that  Shakespeare  was  in  all  human  probability  living 
in  South wark  during  twelve  successive  years. 

Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter  proves  that  "Mr.  Shakespeare 
of  the  globe"  was  seen  in  South  wark  in  October,  1603, 
and  this  was  doubtless  one  of  Malone's  reasons  for 
concluding  that  our  great  dramatist  had  a  residence 
in  Southwark  from  1596  to  1608. 

Malone,  nevertheless,  was  unquestionably  in  error 
as  to  the  latter  year  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  should 
be  1609  ;  because  the  assessment  to  the  poor  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Clink,  in  which  the  names  of  Shake- 
speare, Henslowe  and  Alleyn  appear,  as  giving  a 
weekly  contribution  of  6fl?.,  is  dated  8th  April,  1609: 
1608  ended  on  25th  March,  so  that  the  year  1609 

*  See  the  Athenatum  of  25th  Feb.  last,  p.  269.  The  Editor 
seems  to  have  been  incredulous  upon  the  point  whether  I  did 
actually  leave  Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter  so  carefully  inclosed,  but  he 
found  it  in  an  envelope  inscribed  thus :  "  Important  document 
— not  to  be  handled  until  bound,  and  repaired,  the  lower  part 
being  rotten."  "  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  (asks  the  Editor) 
sedulously  guard  from  harm  a  document  which  he  had  consciously 
misread  ?  Would  any  rogue  guilty  of  foisting  in  a  paragraph 
into  a  public  paper,  take  pains  to  call  instant  and  incessant  atten- 
tion to  the  very  document  which  would  witness  to  his  crime  ?  No 
one  out  of  Bedlam."  How  happens  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask, 
that  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  says  not  one  syllable  of  the  pains 
I  had  volunteered  to  take  that  the  letter  should  not  receive 
farther  injury  ?  Does  not  this  trifling  fact  tend  to  prove  the 
animus  with  which  I  am  pursued  ? 
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had  then  commenced  exactly  a  fortnight,  for  which 
Malone  did  not  allow.  In  my  letter  in  the  AthenoRum, 
of  18th  Feb.,  1859,  I  hastily  supposed  (writing  in  a 
hurry  for  immediate  publication)  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
referred  to  this  assessment :  I  was  mistaken.*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  existence  when  Malone 
published  his  Inquiry  in  1796,  and  that  he  had  seen 
it.  I  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and  of  course 
merely  a  probationer  in  "  pothooks  and  hangers,"  so 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  will  hardly  contend  that  at  that 
early  age  I  could  be  a  proficient  in  forgery. 

The  "list  of  players,"  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
charges  as  a  modern  addition  to  a  genuine  document, 
I  saw  and  quoted  with  the  other  papers  ;  and  if  the 
names  were  forged,  I  can  only  say  that  they  must 
have  been  upon  the  instrument  when  it  was  seen  by 
Malone  before  1796,  although  he  did  not  extract  it, 
reserving  it,  perhaps,  (as  I  said  in  my  Memoirs  of 
Edward  Alleyn)  for  his  Life  of  Shakespeare.  My 
materials  for  those  Memoirs  were  in  great  part  col- 
lected while  I  was  engaged  on  my  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage;  and  I  can  most 
distinctly  aver  that  the  "  list  of  players "  was  then 
extant,  and  that  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Amyot,  who 
accompanied  me  in  one  of  my  earlier  expeditions  to 
Dulwich.  I  myself  state  {Me7n.  of  Alleyn,  p.  67) 
that  the  "  list "  itself  is  "  in  a  different  hand  and  in 
different  ink,"  which  I  need  not  have  mentioned, 
if  I  had  not  wished  to  produce  all  the  circumstances 

*  The  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  observe  that  I  emphatically 
acknowledge  my  error.  I  call  attention  to  it,  lest  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  be  disposed  to  argue  that  I  purposely  drew  attention  to  one 
document,  that  I  might  lead  people's  minds  away  from  another. 
My  case  as  to  that  other  is  still  stronger. 
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regarding  it,  that  would  enable  a  correct  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  its  authenticity.  Moreover,  to  set 
this  matter  completely  at  rest,  I  have  now  before 
me  Malone's  copy  of  his  Inquiry  (8vo,  1796),  as 
annotated  by  him  for  a  second  edition  :  it  is  full 
of  scribbled  scraps  and  notes  with  information,  not 
contained  in  the  first  edition,  and  on  the  back  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Malone,  Queen  Anne 
Street,  East,"  is  the  very  list  of  players  in  question. 
Therefore,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  an  addition 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  original  document  to 
which  it  is  appended,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  seen  by 
Malone  very  many  years  before  I  was  at  Dulwich.* 

If  any  of  the  documents  returned  to  Dulwich 
College  after  Malone's  death  appear  to  have  been 
tampered  with,  I  most  distinctly  acquit  him  of  any 
such  misconduct.  Whatever  I  may  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  adversaries,  I  feel  sure  that  he  was  a 
man  of  honour  and  principle  ;  and  supposing,  only  for 
a  moment,  that  we  were  on  a  par  in  that  respect,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Malone,  with  all  the  docu- 
ments in  his  private  room  for  years,  had  infinitely 


*  This  book  I  bought  some  years  after  I  had  printed  my 
Memoirs  of  Alley n  in  1841.  As  a  bibliographical  note,  and  as 
it  may  serve  hereafter  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  book  (though 
Malone's  writing,  print-like  or  current,  is  to  be  found  in  hundreds 
of  places  in  it),  I  quote  the  following  particulars  from  the  fly- 
leaf: Mr.  Hamilton  is  fond  of  fly-leaves  and  their  water-marks, 
and  he  may  like  to  know  that  "  1795  "  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper.  Malone's  note  is  this:  —  ^^  For  a 
second  edition.  Begun  to  be  written  about  the  10th  of  January. 
Begun  to  be  printed  about  the  20th  of  January;  finished  at  the 
press,  Monday,  March  28:  published  March  31st,  1796. — 500  copies 
sold  on  that  day  and  the  next."  So  that  it  took  Malone  less  than 
three  months  to  write  and  print  an  8vo.  vol.  of  424  pages. 
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the  advantage  over  me,  as  far  as  the  commission  of 
fraud  and  forgery  is  concerned.  At  Dulwich  I  was 
never,  at  that  period,  anywhere  but  in  a  public 
library-room,  always  open,  not  only  to  the  fellows 
and  the  servants  of  the  College,  but  to  individuals 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  well  known. 
What  opportunity  I  had  for  committing  any  of 
these  elaborate  offences,  my  antagonists  have  not 
attempted  to  show  :  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
was  not  often  alone,  and  for  some  time,  but  never 
without  the  constant  danger  of  being  interrupted 
and  detected  in  my  imputed  practices. 

With  reference  to  the  Player's  Challenge.,  be- 
ginning, "  Sweete  Nedde,  no  we  wynne  an  other 
wager,"  which  Mr.  Hamilton  declares  a  "forgery 
from  beginning  to  end,  although  executed  with  sin- 
gular dexterity,''  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Halliwell 
quotes  it  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare^  8vo.  1848,  p. 
329,  after  having  "  collated  it  with  the  original  ;"  and 
he  does  not  drop  the  remotest  hint  that  he  thought 
it  a  forgery.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  but,  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Hamilton  says,  that  it  is  "  executed  with  singular 
dexterity,"  it  now  seems  to  me  that  the  reduplication 
of  consonants,  and  other  points  of  orthography  in  it, 
might  possibly  raise  suspicion. 

What  surpi'ises  me,  in  reference  to  the  Dulwich 
Manuscripts,  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton  should  have  con- 
fined his  objections  to  such  paltry  points,  when  in 
the  course  of  the  Memoirs  of  Alley  n.,  I  have  for  the 
first  time  printed  so  many  papers  of  importance 
that  are  passed  by  without  a  word  of  notice.  What 
does  he  say,  for  instance,  to  Ben  Jonson's  translation 
from  Martial,  to  Sir  W.  Alexander's  copy  of  verses, 
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to  Dekker's  and  Field's  Letters,  and  to  nearly  the 
wliole  of  Alleyn's  part  in  R.  Greene's  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso^  1594,  with  various  other  curious  original  do- 
cuments? All  these  receive  no  comment — and  with 
very  good  reason,  I  can  well  believe. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  his  Inquiry  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
speaks,  as  he  did  in  his  letters  in  The  Times  of  July 
last,  of  paint,  pigment,  and  manufactured  inks  ;  *  but 
I  know,  and  he  knows,  that  any  ink,  however  old, 
may  be  removed  if  proper  methods  be  applied  ;  and 
the  scientific  department  of  the  British  Museum 
cannot  be  wanting  in  skill  in  this  particular.  The 
late  Thomas  Rodd,  the  bookseller,  undertook  for  me, 
and  accomplished  it,  to  abolish  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  ink-stain  from  scribbled  title-pages ;  and  I 
myself  have  taken  envelopes  sent  from  different  hemi- 
spheres, east  and  west,  and  have  obliterated  the  ad- 
dresses by  the  simplest  application.  In  trutli,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  no  test  of  the  genuine  or 
the  spurious  can  be  more  uncertain;  and  if  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  would  give  me  leave, 
I  could  promise,  with  no  other  means,  to  expunge 
every  vestige  of  the  famous  signature,  "  Willm  Sliak- 
spere,''  in  the  Montaigne's  Essays  by  Florio,  1603, 
for  which  alone  Sir  F.  Madden  paid  out  of  the  public 
purse  no  less  a  sum  than  £130.  I,  am  sure  that  he 
would  not  let  it  stand  the  test  even  of  a  sponge  and 

*  In  my  Prefaces  to  Notes  and  Emendations  I  have  myself 
not  omitted  to  state  that  "  the  ink  in  the  Perkins  folio  was  of 
various  shades,  differing  sometimes  on  the  same  page,"  and  in 
the  body  of  the  book  I  have  in  several  places,  and  with  reference 
to  particular  emendations,  pointed  out  the  same  peculiarity.  I 
did  so  in  order  to  enable  people  to  form  a  just  estimate  upon  the 
question  of  authenticity,  as  applied  to  the  whole  volume  ;  and  if  I 
omitted  any  information  of  the  kind,  it  was  quite  unintentionally. 
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water ;  aud  yet  ]\Ir.  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
licked  over  the  Perkins  folio  ad  libitum^  and  were 
delighted  to  find  that  they  could  manage  to  get  off 
some  of  the  supposed  colouring  matter.  They  do 
not  tell  us  how  much  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  old 
paper  they  destroyed  in  this  process. 

I  am  now  glad  to  arrive  at  the  last  count  in  the 
indictment  against  me ;  it  amounts  to  the  very  grave 
charge,  that  I  was  guilty  of  manufacturing  and  forging 
a  State  paper — a  document  deposited  in  the  National 
Archives,  and  still  existing  there. 

Many  years  were  employed  by  me  in  collecting 
materials  for  my  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage:  it  was  published  twenty -nine 
years  ago,  aud  I  think  it  took  more  than  a  year  to 
print  it,  for  it  was  a  work  requiring  more  accuracy 
than  despatch :  it  was  certainly  not  ready  for  press 
until  1829  or  1830,  and  it  bears  date  in  1831.  I 
cannot  speak  positively  upon  the  point,  but  I  think 
it  must  be  about  thirty -three  or  thirty-four  years  ago, 
that  I  first  obtained  admission  into  the  State  Paper 
Office  that  I  might  copy  documents  that  bore  upon 
my  subject. 

That  always  willing  and  zealous  friend,  Mr. 
Amyot,  then  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
gave  me  a  personal  introduction  to  Mr.  Lemon,  the 
father  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now  so  deservedly 
high  in  the  Department.  Mr.  Lemon,  senior,  was  at 
that  date  in  a  post  of  great  trust  and  confidence,  and 
at  my  earnest  request  he  promised  to  look  out  for 
me  certain  muniments  relating  to  plays  and  theatres. 
I  believe  that,  as  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  my 
pursuits,  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains  on 
searching  out   relics   that  would  contribute  to  my 
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purpose — and  calling  iu  Great  George  Street,  where 
tlie  State  Papers  were  then  kept  l^efore  their  removal 
to  their  present  abode,  I  found,  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  had  instituted  so  active  an  inquiry, 
that  he  had  discovered  foi-  me  five  or  six  papers  of 
great  novelty  and  curiosity. 

My  belief  is  that  the  office  hours  did  not  extend 
beyond  three  in  the  day ;  and  as  it  was  late  before  I 
arrived,  I  expressed  my  fears  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  copy  all  the  documents  that  morning.  One 
of  them,  I  well  remember,  was  a  Memorial  from 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  of 
Blackfriars  against  the  continuance  of  a  theatre  there, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  nuisance, — that  it  at- 
tracted disorderly  crowds,  and  that,  as  it  was  about 
to  be  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  players,  the  an- 
noyance would  be  increased.  Another  document 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Petition  from  the  players  against 
that  Memorial ;  and  this  last  Mr.  Lemon  very  kindly 
undertook  either  to  copy,  or  to  get  copied  for  me: 
he  took  it  away  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  made  some  extracts  from  the  Memorial,  he  re- 
turned into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  with  the 
Petition  and  the  transcript  of  it  in  his  hand.  He 
was  good  enough  to  aid  me  in  the  collation  of  the 
two,  and  when  we  had  finished,  he  took  away  the 
Petition  itself  (which  I  never  saw  again,  but  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted) 
and  left  me  the  copy,  which  I  used  for  my  book, 
sending  the  very  same  sheet  to  the  printer  of  my 
History. 

My  notion  was  that  Mr.  Lemon's  son,  the  present 
head  of  the  family,  had  copied  the  paper  for  me;  but 
I  have  since  understood  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
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Even  now,  after  tlie  lapse  of  so  many  years,  if  it  had 
been  of  any  conseiiuence,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
decide  the  point,  had  I  not,  when  I  quitted  London 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  for  the  sake  of  putting  every- 
thing into  as  small  a  compass  as  I  could,  sent  away 
or  destroyed  all  my  proof-sheets,  and  the  manuscript 
belonging  to  them.  Until  then  it  had  been  my  con- 
stant habit  to  tie  in  bundles  the  proofs  and  "  copy" 
of  every  separate  work  in  which  I  had  been  con- 
cerned from  1820  to  1850.  A  large  parcel  of  old, 
useless  letters,  shared  the  same  fate,  as  I  could  not 
caiTy  them  with  me  into  the  country,  and  as  the 
Pantechnicon  would  have  charged  heavily  for  the 
space  they  would  have  occupied. 

That  this  Petition  existed  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  before  I  knew  where  that  office  was,  is  quite 
clear.  It  was  found  for,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  by 
Mr.  Lemon,  senior.  Mr.  Lemon,  junior,  still  in  that 
department,  bears  w^itness  that  it  ivas  known,  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  father,  before  I  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  State  Paper  Office  :  of  this  fact  there 
exists  the  best  possible  evidence  ;  for  the  Editor  of 
the  AthencBum,  having  learned  that  such  was  the 
case,  very  recently  wrote  the  subsequent  note  to 
Mr.  Lemon,  making  the  inquiry  whether  what  he 
had  heard  were  true  :  — 

"Athenaeum  Office,  Feb.  13,  1860. 

"  The  Editor  of  the  Atlienceum  presents  his  compHments 
to  Mr.  Lemon,  and  referring  to  the  Petition  of  the  Players  — 
contained  in  the  bundle  of  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
marked  '  Bundle  No.  222,  Elizabeth,  1596,'  a  copy  of  which 
lias  been  printed  in  text  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  in  fac-simile  by 
Mr.  Halliwell,  takes  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether,  within 
Mr.  Lemon's  knowledge,  that  Petition  of  the  Players  was  in 
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the  State  Paper  Office  before  Mr.  Collier  began  bis  researches 
in  that  office?     An  early  answer  will  oblige." 

The  inquiry  was,  of  course,  very  material;  not 
merely  Avitli  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Peti- 
tion, but  with  reference  to  the  impossibility  of  my 
being  concerned  in  "the  surreptitious  mtroduction 
of  it,"  to  use  Mr.  Hamilton's  words.  The  answer, 
forwarded  by  return  of  post,  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  in  these  terms  : — 

"  State  Paper  Office,  Feb.  14,  1860, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
Petition  of  the  Players  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  alluded 
to  in  your  note,  was  well  known  to  my  father  and  myself, 
before  Mr.  Payne  Collier  began  his  researches  in  this  office. 
I  am  pretty  confident  that  my  father  himself  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Collier,  in  whose  researches  he  took  great 

interest. 

"  I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  R.  Lemon. 
"  The  Editor  of  the  Athenseum." 

I  am  not  aware,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lemon,  senior,  undoubtedly  did  bring  the  Players' 
Petition  under  my  notice,  and  very  much  obliged  to 
him  I  was,  that  he  took  so  much  trouble  to  assist  me 
in  my  literary  investigations.  The  genuineness  of 
the  Memorial,  to  which  the  Petition  is  obviously  an 
answer,  has,  I  believe,  not  been  questioned;  and  as 
it  is  dated  1596,  it  may  be  said  to  ascertain  that  the 
Petition,  which  has  no  date,  was  of  the  same  period. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Loseley  Manu- 
scripts (edited  by  the  late  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.),  8vo., 
1835,  p.  496,  proves  in  what  way  the  Players  at  the 
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BJackfriars,  at  about  this  period,  intended  to  enlarge 
their  theatre,  viz.  by  taking  in  part  of  the  house  of 
Sir  Wilham  More. 

"  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Sir  William  More.  Wishes 
to  take  a  house  of  him  in  the  Blackfriars.  Hears 
he  has  already  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  own  house 
to  some  that  mean  to  make  a  playhouse  of  it.  So- 
merset House,  Jan.  9,  1595." 

At  that  time,  "  Jan.  9,  1595,"  was  in  fact  Jan.  9, 
1596,  which  tallies  with  the  date  of  the  Memorial 
and  consequent  Petition.  We  know  besides,  that,  in 
May,  1596,  it  was  directed  that  the  Players  should 
not  be  disturbed.  These,  however,  are  only  points  of 
history,  rendering  it  probable  that  the  Players  did 
present  such  a  Petition ;  for  it  cannot  now  be  disputed 
that  I  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  document,  but  that 
having  been  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Lemon,  he  brought 
it  to  my  knowledge,  and  kindly  procured  it  to  be 
copied  for  me,  in  order  to  expedite  me  in  my  under- 
taking. 

I  consider  myself  much  more  than  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  procure  this  important  and  indisputable  piece 
of  evidence;  for,  had  the  present  Mr.  Lemon  died 
between  about  1828  and  1860,  how  might  not  my 
enemies  have  triumphed  in  their  imputation,  that  I 
had  first  forged  the  Petition,  and  then  smuggled  it 
into  the  State  Paper  Office ! 

Of  the  investigation  instituted  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  from  which  Mr.  Lemon  was  apparently 
excluded,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton  was  cer- 
tainly included  (though  absolutely  an  interested 
party),  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  there  might  be  very 
sufficient  reasons  for  not  inviting  Mr.  Lemon  to 
assist,  seeing  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that   the 
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document  in  question  was  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
before  I  com7nenced  my  researches  in  that  clepartmeut. 
Unless  I  "surreptitiously  introduced  it"  before  I  knew 
where  the  State  Paper  Office  was,  even  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum must  acquit  me  of  any  concern  in  the  supposed 
fabrication  of  it. 

Have  we  not  here,  let  me  ask,  another  proof  of 
the  sort  of  spirit  by  which  my  adversaries  seem  to 
be  influenced?  Wiiile  they  most  indelicately  select 
Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  in- 
quiry respecting  this  Players'  Petition,  they,  as  it 
seems,  carefully  shut  out  from  that  inquiry  the  very 
man  who  could  have  given  them  conclusive  inform- 
ation. That  information,  however,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  accusation. 

As  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  *Sort  of  challenge  "  to  pro- 
duce a  remarkable  document,"  so  "  minutely  stated 
by  me "  in  the  Athenceum^  6th  Dec,  1856,  and 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  my  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, iii.,  p.  214,  I  merely  have  to  remark  that  it 
would  become  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
be  better  informed  about  our  public  muniments 
before  he  scatters  imputations  in  his  usual  fashion  of 
inuendo.  Why  does  he  not  say  honestly,  and  at 
once,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  any  "  Examination  "  of  Augustine  Phillipps,  the 
fellow-actor  with  Shakespeare?*    Perhaps  he  may  be 

*  Let  mc  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misprint  in  my 
copy  of  that  very  curious  document :  for  "  Sir  Charles  Prycc"  and 
"Jostlyne  Pryce"  we  must  of  course  read  Sir  Charles  Percye 
and  Jostlyne  Percye.  The  body  of  the  paper  is  in  Chief  Justice 
Popham's  infiimously  illegible  scrawl. 
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equally  incredulous  respecting  the  "Examination" 
of  Sir  Gilly  Meyricke,  which  I  published  in  my  new 
Life  of  Sliakespeare^  1858,  p.  154.  These  are 
documents  that  I  found  and  printed  ;  but  if  we  were 
to  stay  until  such  interesting  papers  are  discovered  by 
the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
we  might  wait,  I  fear,  as  many  years  as  we  have 
waited  months  for  the  recent  pamphlet.* 

It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  those  officers 
do  not  owe  me  some  ill-will  for  finding  them  work. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago  I  procured,  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  three  large  cases  of  Bentinck  manuscripts  from 
Germany,  belonging  to  the  period  treated  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  recent  History.  How  far  they  illus- 
trate our  annals  of  that  time  I  know  not,  as  I  never 
looked  at  them  ;  but  being  asked  by  a  friend  in 
Oldenburg  whither  they  ought  to  be  sent,  I  at  once 
recommended  the  British  Museum.  These  manu- 
scripts may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  yet  uncatalogued ; 
I  presume  not ;  and  such  industrious  workQien  as 
Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  may  have  suffered  in 
point  of  labour,  from  the  occupation  I  was  thus  the 
innocent  means  of  procuring  for  them. 

I  humbly  and  earnestly  hope  that  all  but  my 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  Keepers  and  Assistant 
Keepers  in  our  national  depository  appear  to  know  of  anything 
that  is  not  immediately  under  their  own  eyes.  One  night,  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  produced  copies  of  two  letters  from  the 
famous  Richard  Hakluyt  ;  and  one  of  the  Museum  Assistant 
Keepers,  printing  something  about  them  afterwards,  was  obliged 
to  confess  his  ignorance  as  to  where  the  originals  were  deposited. 
I  also  stated  that  I  knew  of  a  copy  (now  before  me  while  I  am 
writing)  of  Hakluyt's  Divers  Voyages  touching  America,  4to.  1582, 
with  both  the  majis.  It  did  not  gain  credence  from  the  Museum 
authority,  who  spoke  of  the  "  sujjposed  possessor." 
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impenetrable  enemies  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have 
cleared  myself  reasonably  well  —  I  put  it  in  no 
stronger  form  —  from  all  fair  suspicion  of  guilt;  and 
especially  from  any  discreditable  connexion  with  the 
emendations  in  the  Perkins  folio.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
Wellesley  knows  that  they  were  in  it  when  I  bought 
the  book  in  1849.  It  is  all  very  well  for  certain 
people  to  decry  them  :  those  rival  editors  who  do 
decry  them,  have  often  been  compelled,  by  the  especial 
excellence  of  the  proposed  changes,  to  adopt  them. 
To  have  only  suggested  them  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  any  man  ;  and,  if  I  were  the  real 
author  of  them,  what  could  have  induced  me  to 
foist  them  into  an  old  folio  and  to  give  anybody  else 
the  credit  of  them  f  The  charge  is  so  ridiculous 
that  it  carries  its  own  contradiction.  Mr.  Singer 
inserted  many  with  very  grudging  acknowledgment, 
and  adopted  others,  as  if  they  w^ere  his  own  im- 
provements :  Mr.  Knight  behaved  in  a  more  straight- 
forward way,  but  availed  himself  of  them.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce  has  been  driven  to  the  har^  necessity  of 
doing  nearly  the  same,  with  this  salvo,  that  in  order 
to  discredit  the  Perkins  folio  he  has  asserted,  un- 
knowingly I  believe,  that  some  of  the  best  changes 
of  text  were  contained  in  Mr.  Singer's  corrected  folio, 
when  Mr.  Singer  never  had  a  corrected  folio  that  pre- 
sented them,  or  anything  like  them.  Important  as 
were  other  coincidences,  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
never  was  the  smallest  outcry  for  the  production 
of  Mr.  Singer's  folio,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
— that  the  production  of  it  would  have  directly  con- 
tradicted those  who  disparaged  the  Perkins  folio.* 

*  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Singer  ever  pretended  that  the 
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I  know  well  what  it  must  have  cost  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyee  to  insert  such  emendations  as  "  dis- 
eases "  for  degrees,  of "  mirror'd "  for  jnarried,  of 
"  hollen "  for  woollen^   of  "  bisson  multitude  "    for 

emendations  in  his  folio  1632  had  any  claim  to  consideration  on 
the  score  of  antiquity  :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  some 
minor  points,  which  concurred  with  those  in  the  Perkins  folio, 
were  at  one  time  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Singer's  folio.  I 
however  entirely  acquit  him  of  introducing  them,  I  never  saw 
the  work  by  Mr.  Singer,  called  Shakespeare  Vindicated,  but  I 
heard  that  he  spoke  hardly  of  me  in  it,  and  I  took  no  notice  of 
his  attack  :  at  last  he  seems  to  have  been  won  over  by  his  own 
convictions  (for  late  in  life  he  admitted  that  he  had  pursued  a 
wrong  system  of  commentation,  if  I  may  use  the  word)  and  by 
my  patience,  and  in  1854  he  presented  me  with  a  small  transla- 
tion, containing  this  inscription  :  "  To  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. —  with 
Mr.  Singer's  compliments — a  peace-offering"  I  at  once  accepted 
the  amicable  gift,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  — 

"Maidenhead,  3d  March,  1854. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting  little 
volume  (which  reached  me  yesterday)  but  more  for  the  inscription 
it  contains.  I  g*adly  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which,  I  presume, 
it  is  intended. 

"  I  know  not  how  far  you  have  advanced  in  your  new  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  but  I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  endeavours 
to  free  his  text  from  corruptions,  and  to  render  his  meaning  intel- 
ligible. Such  has  been  the  labour  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  rejoice 
if  it  be  the  triumph  of  yours.     Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  Payne  Collier. 
"  S.  W.  Singer,  Esq." 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  never  received  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  my  note,  unless  the  series  of  imputations  cast  upon  me 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Singer's  Shakespeare,  12mo.  1856,  are  to  be 
so  considered.  What  had  occurred  to  counteract  his  repentant  and 
pacific  disposition  of  the  spring  of  1854,  I  never  inquired.  My 
earnest  wish  was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  everybody. 
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bosom  multiplied^  and  many  others  ;*  but  lie  did 
insert  them  after  he  became  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare ;  having  before  that,  while  he  was  yet  friendly 
with  me,  written  under  his  own  hand  that  not  a 
few  of  the  emendations  in  the  Perkins  folio  were 
"  so  admirable  that  they  can  hardly  he  conjectural.''^ 
This,  too,  when  my  volume  of  Notes  and  Emenda- 
tions had  been  some  weeks  in  his  hands,  so  that  he 
cannot  say  that  he  gave  a  hasty  and  unconsidered 
opinion.  He  must  pardon  me  for  once  more  re- 
minding him  of  his  very  words,  for  they  so  forcibly 

*  The  two  first  of  these  changes  of  text  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce 
vindicates  on  the  ground  that  they  are  supported  by  corrections 
in  Mr.  Singer's  folio,  as  well  as  in  the  Perkins  folio,  when  the 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Singer's  folio  has  neither  of  them  :  indeed,  as  to 
the  first,  Mr.  Singer  in  his  Shakespeare,  v.  179,  justifies  degrees 
instead  of  "diseases,"  and  blames  those  who,  with  the  Perkins  folio, 
have  substituted  "  diseases,"  not  pretending  that  he  has  any  cor- 
rected folio  that  reads  "diseases."  As  to  the  second,  "mirror'd" 
for  married  (Singer's  Shakesp.  vii.  242),  precisely  the  same  remark 
will  apply,  excepting  that  Mr.  Singer  had  the  boldness  to  print 
"  mirror'd,"  as  if  it  were  his  own  unprompted  emendation,  omitting 
to  mention  the  Perkins  folio,  and  not  for  an  instant  ui'ging  thai 
he  had  any  authority  but  his  own  conjecture  for  the  alteration. 
Yet  both  these  important  changes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  assigns  to 
Mr.  Singer's  corrected  folio,  as  if  he  wished  to  deprive  the 
Perkins  folio  of  the  sole  merit  of  such  great  improvements  of  the 
text.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  unfair,  and  I  willingly 
believe  that  Mr.  Dyce  unconsciously  fell  into  an  error  in  both 
cases.  As  to  verbal  objections  to  the  Perkins  folio,  on  the  ground 
that  modern  words  are  found  in  its  MS.  notes,  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  is,  that  toheedling,  though  used  by  Butler  just  after 
the  Restoration,  was  pointed  out  by  myself;  and  that  cheer  was 
in  use  as  a  word  of  encouragement  and  approbation  early  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  expression  three  cheers  is  found 
in  Teonge's  Diary,  from  1675  to  1679.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Perkins  folio  that  the  earliest  use  of  three  cheers 
was  about  1806!  Those  who  make  such  unfounded  objections 
come  very  ill  provided  to  maintain  them. 

F 
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express  my  own  convictions,  and  indeed  almost  go 
beyond  them,  that  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  satis- 
faction of  quoting  them,  whenever  an  occasion  fairly 
presents  itself. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Preface  to  my  Shakespeare^ 
6  vols.  8vo.  1858, 1  am  unable  to  guess  what  had  ope- 
rated so  hostilely  on  the  mind  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce, 
beyond  the  fact,  that  in  1843  I  had  anticipated 
him  in  his  project  of  publishing  an  edition  of  the 
poet's  works.  I  have  never  seen  even  a  quotation 
from  his  recent  attack  on  my  latest  labours ;  but  I 
hear  that  his  anger  scarcely  knows  bounds.  I  had 
occasion,  in  my  Preface,  to  animadvert  upon  his 
animosity  to  me,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  treated  my  labours  in  1844,  when  his  adverse 
Remarks  almost  instantly  followed  the  appearance 
of  my  first  impression  ;  and  in  his  Few  Notes^  which, 
in  1853,  were  specially  directed  against  my  volume 
of  Notes  and  Emendations.  I  heard,  incidentally 
and  accidentally,  that  he  was  offended  at  what  I 
had  written ;  and  I  immediately  addressed  a  mutual 
friend,  stating  that  my  least  object  was  to  do  in- 
justice to  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  whom  I  had 
known  intimately  for  thirty  years :  I  therefore  offered 
to  retract  every  syllable  that  was  injurious,  if  it 
could  be  shown  to  he  unjust,  and  to  make  my  re- 
tractation public  in  every  possible  way.  Subse- 
quently I  found  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  was  serious 
in  his  intention  to  publish  an  answer  to  my  Preface ; 
and  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  my  offer  to  our 
mutual  ftiend  might  not  have  reached  him,  I  wrote 
to  him  precisely  to  the  same  effect.  This  note  he 
passed  by  with  entire  silence ;  but  I  never  since  have 
uttered,  or  written  one  word  in  the  disparagement 
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of  my  sometime  friend,  that  was  not  absolutely  re- 
quired for  my  own  justification.*  I  still  say  of 
him,  as  the  great  Saint  said  of  the  greater  Sectary, 
"  I  loved  thee  once  ;  I  almost  love  thee  still." 

I  have  thus  been,  most  unintentionally,  involved 
in  the  quarrels  of  authors ;  and  strange  it  must  seem, 
that  ever  since  the  art  of  criticism  was  applied  to 
the  works  of  "  the  gentle  Shakespeare,"  the  most 
amiable  of  human  beings,  those  works  have  been  the 
cause  and  source  of  relentless  animosities  among 
his  commentators.  How  grandly  does  the  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  of  the  great  poet  rise  above  the 
petty  bickerings  of  us  would-be  illustrators  of  his 

*  As  my  note  was  very  short,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
subjoin  a  copy  of  it:  it  establishes  how  seriously  anxious  I  was 
to  make  amends,  if  I  had  done  any  wrong. 

"Maidenhead,  5th  Feb.  1859. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  heard  some  time  ago,  and  I  have  just  seen  it  in 
print,  that  you  are  preparing  an  answer  to  the  Preface  to  my 
Shakespeare,  6  vols.  8vo.  1858. 

"  If  this  report  be  true,  it  may  be  right  that  you  should  be 

informed,  that  some  months  since,  in  consequence  of  what  Mr. 

said,  I  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  if  in  that  Preface  you  could 
show  that  I  had  done  you  any  injustice,  however  slight,  I  would 
eagerly  seize  the  occasion  of  acknowledging  it,  and  would  make 
the  acknowledgment  public  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

"  With  the  most  vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  our  former 
and  long-enduring  friendship, 

"  I  am,  yours, 

"  J.  Payne  Collier." 

I  cannot  blame  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  for  not  accepting  my  offer  : 
he  might  have  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  pursue  his  own  course; 
but  surely  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  taking  any  notice  of  what  I 
wrote.  He  might  fancy  that  it  arose,  to  use  Tom  Nash's  words, 
with  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  must  be  familiar,  "  out  of  a  base- 
hearted  fear"  of  another  Harvey.     Not  so,  I  can  assure  him. 
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text!  For  myself,  I  never  knew  that  I  had  an 
enemy  until  I  undertook  to  edit  Shakespeare. 

Of  the  gentleman  who  seems,  in  a  manner,  to 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  British  Museum,  to 
represent  them  in  this  encounter,  I  knew  nothing 
until  I  saw  his  accusatory  letter  in  The  Times  of 
the  2nd  of  July  last  :  he,  I  suppose,  is  the  literary 
detective  of  the  national  establishment ;  but  I  doubt 
how  far  the  whole  body  rely  upon  his  skill  and  in- 
telligence. Perhaps,  from  living  so  entirely  in  the 
country,  I  never  heard  of  him  ;  but  he  has  been 
allowed  to  stir  up  a  little  the  stagnation  of  a  depart- 
ment, where  the  younger  men  seem  eager  "  to  seize 
opportunities"  of  gaining  notoriety,  while  the  older 
officers  have  necessarily  been  content  with  the  fame 
acquired  by  publication  of  an  old  chronicle,  or  of 
a  venerable  household -book.  When  first  I  heard 
that  I  was  attacked  by  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton, 
I  expressed  my  surprise  that  the  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  such  obscure  hands;  and  I,  not  very 
courteously  perhaps,  added  a  couplet  from  a  satirist, 
which  I  will  not  repeat  here,  because  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid  anything  like  mere  personality. 

From  Sir  Frederick  Madden  I  was  unreasonable 
enough  to  expect  rather  diiferent  treatment,  than 
from  a  subordinate  to  whom  I  was  unknown.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  Sir  Frederick  nearly 
ever  since  he  was  introduced  into  the  British  Mu- 
seum :  we  have  not  imfrequently  corresponded,  we 
have  exchanged  books,  and  have  always  observed 
at  least  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, somewhere  in  his  Inquiry,  strangely,  yet 
strongly,  reproaches  me  with  not  having  lent  my 
assistance  in  the  investigations  respecting  the  au- 
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thenticity  of  the  Perkins  folio.  I  saw  from  the 
newspapers  that  it  had  reached  the  Manuscript  De- 
partment, and  I  saw  that  consultations  were  held 
over  it,  not  only  by  various  officers  of  the  esta- 
blishment, but  by  many  literary  gentlemen,  and 
especially  by  editors  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  whose 
labours  on  the  poet's  works  I  had  only  heard  of.  I 
thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  if  any  information 
from  me  were  wished,  I  should  also  have  been 
invited  to  the  meeting  ;  but  not  having  been  so  in- 
vited, I  apprehended  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
indelicacy,  if  not  of  presumption,  in  me  to  proffer  my 
services,  or  to  thrust  myself  into  a  company  where 
my  presence  was  not  desired. 

It  seemed  the  more  likely  that  I  should  have 
been  asked  to  attend,  because  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  the 
preceding  month  of  September,  had  written  me  a 
note,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish,  propriis  oculis, 
to  inspect  the  Perkins  folio.  The  chief  business  of 
his  note,  I  remember,  was  to  thank  me  for  fac-similes 
of  the  Hamlets  of  1G03  and  1604,  with  the  distribution 
of  which  the  late  and  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire had  entrusted  me  ;  and  to  inquire  whether  I 
had  seen  a  signature  of  Shakespeare  on  a  map  of  some 
county  of  England,  and  whether  I  looked  upon  it  as 
genuine.  I  answered  the  two  last  parts  of  Sir  F. 
Madden's  note,  but  I  postponed  that  incidental  por- 
tion which  related  to  the  Perkins  Shakespeare,  be- 
cause the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  then  in 
Lancashire,  and  because  I  hoped  that  when  his  Grace 
returned  to  London,  he  would,  as  his  noble  prede- 
cessor had  done,  entrust  me  with  the  book,  in  order 
that  I  might  carry  it  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden  at  the 
Museum. 
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In  the  meantime,  his  Grace  had  confided  to  my 
care  the  very  responsible  task  of  preparing  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Hamlet  of  1604;  and  the  wish,  only  ex- 
pressed obiter  by  the  head  of  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment, I  am  sorry  to  say,  escaped  my  memory.  Sir 
F.  Madden  might  surely  without  derogation  have 
reminded  me  of  his  former  request  regarding  the 
Perkins  folio  ;  and  I  never  dreamed  that  he  would 
take,  nor  do  I  believe  now  that  he  has  taken,  offence 
at  so  trifling  a  piece  of  neglect  on  my  part,  counter- 
balanced as  it  is  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  forty  copies 
of  the  fac-similes  of  1603  and  1604  (for  no  more 
were  struck  off  for  each  distribution)  I  sent  two,  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  name,  to  Sir  F.  Madden 
himself,  and  two  others  to  the  Department  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Grace  had  given 
me  only  general  instructions  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  addressed  these 
rare  books  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  whom  I  had  known 
for  so  many  years ;  and  who,  it  should  seem,  at  that 
date  was  aiding  the  case  against  me  founded  upon 
the  Perkins  folio. 

If,  therefore,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  I  was  not  to 
be  asked  to  be  present,  it  would  appear  only  an  act  of 
justice  that  I  should  have  been  required,  in  the  very 
first  instance,  almost  before  the  Perkins  folio  had  been 
opened  in  the  Manuscript  Department,  to  inspect  it, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  sure  that  it  was  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  I  had  presented  it  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Instead  of  that,  it  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  at  once  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  a  literary  detective ;  and 
he  certainly  claims  to  have  been  the  person  who  first 
made  the  discovery  of  the  pencil-marks.     He  tells  us 
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that  "  the  correspondence  between  certain  pencil- 
marks  in  the  margins,  with  corrections  in  ink  [was] 
Jirst  noticed  by  myself.'"  He  does  not  add  when  he 
"first  noticed"  them,  whether  anybody  else  was  by 
at  the  time,  nor  how  long  the  book  had  been  in  his 
possession  before  he  communicated  his  discovery 
of  the  pencil-marks.  All  may  have  been  meant  to 
be  conducted  with  perfect  fairness  :  I  will  presume 
so  ;  but  would  it  not  have  occurred  to  any  impartial 
person,  on  the  discovery  of  the  mysterious  pencil- 
marks,  to  have  requested  me  at  once  to  look  at  them, 
and  to  say  whether  I  had  ever  observed  them  while 
the  volume  was  mine,  or  while  the  book  had  been  in 
the  library  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire?  Such 
a  course  would  certainly  have  saved  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble. 

However,  I  will  not  fritter  away  the  substantial 
features  of  the  case  by  these  comparatively  in- 
significant topics  :  those  substantial  features  beyond 
all  cavil  or  dispute,  are,  1.  That  the  manuscript 
notes  were  in  the  Perkins  folio  when  I  bought  it  in 
1841),  if  not  fifty  years  before  that  date; — 2.  That 
I  discovered  the  Bridgewater  House  manuscripts 
precisely  under  the  circumstances  stated,  and  that 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  them  was  maintained 
by  the  best  judges  of  our  day,  both  literary  and 
artistic  ; — 3.  That  the  Dulwich  manuscripts  were  in 
the  condition  I  have  described  them  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1796,  as  is  evidenced,  among  other 
proofs,  by  Malone's  Inquiry  of  that  date; — and  4. 
That  with  regard  to  the  Players'  Petition  of  1596,  if 
it  be  a  forgery  at  all,  it  was  a  forgery  before  I 
set  foot  inside  the  State  Paper  Office,  before  I  com- 
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menced  my  researches  there,  and  before  I  even  knew 
where  the  Office  was  situated. 

I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  reader  for  occupying 
so  much  of  his  time,  but  I  was  anxious,  once  for  all, 
to  go  into  the  case  as  fully  as  my  materials,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  would  enable  me.  Hie 
arma  repono. 

J.  PAYNE  COLLIER. 


Maidenhead,  12  March,  1860. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Page  1.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hamilton's  Letter  of  the  7th  iust. 
in  the  Athenceum  until  some  days  after  my  earlier  sheets  were  at 
press,  or  I  would  have  made  some  alterations  in  them.  I  am  glad 
to  observe  that  he  now  denies  the  participation  of  his  colleagues 
in  office.  I  only  used  the  word  "  mouthpiece  "  as  it  is  defined  by 
Johnson,  —  "one  who  delivers  the  sentiments  of  others  associated 
in  the  same  design." 

Page  50.  Having  written  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lindsay  on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Alleyn's  Letter,  he  has  promptly  replied  that  he 
does  not  remember  the  circumstance.  He,  like  me,  regrets  the 
death  of  John  Allen,  Esq.,  then  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  who 
may  have  been  the  person  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  decayed  state 
of  the  document. 
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the  folio,  the  four  shorthand  words  were  not  placed  there  till  the  }• 
what  subsoqueiit  period  thej-  were  written,  by  wiiom  the}-  were  \ 
what  purpose  the  writer  made  that  note  in  sliorthand  cliaracterp, 
on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion.  My  object  is  sim 
interested  witness,  to  ttll  the  "Jury  "  wliat  1  have  done,  and  he 
do  it. 

As  a  piece  of  evidence  this  is  iiHportant.  It  establishes, 
that  the  shorthand  words  were  placed  upon  the  margin  al 
subsequent  to  1774. 

E EVERTING  to  the  subject  of  the  Non-greniial  E.V 
;  and  the  title  conferred  by  the  University  of  Oxf 
glad  to  find  that  the  sister  University  has  acted  as 
pated  she  would  do,  by  refuslnj^  to  grant  the  title  of  J 
decision  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  sound  as  it  is  coura' 
by  it  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Senate  have 
that  they  will  not  be  hurried  into  taking  an  injudi* 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  Oxford  has  preced' 
it.  This  was  indeed  the  only  argument  urged  in  fav 
title  ;  nor  is  it  so  weak  as  it  first  appears.  It  is  dilli 
how  the  Oxonians  can  retract  what  they  have  done  ;  and  ; 
that  so  long  as  they  continue  to  confer  the  title  they  v 
popular  among  a  large  class  of  schoolmasters  and  the  fi 
lads  who  gain  the  A.  O.  title.  To  have  withstood  the  te 
popularity  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  courage  and  devotion  , 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  Cambridge. 


THE  SHAKSPERE  DOCUMENTS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CRITIC.  , 

SIR, — I  have  been  very  rmvvilling  to  enter  into  the  arci| 
the  question  respecting  the  Shakspere  forgeries 
warmly  debated;  but  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Col, 
recently-published  "Reply"  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  "Inquiry, 
no  longer  any  choice.  Silence  would  now  only  be  weakness,; 
of  duty  compels  mo  to  notice  what  a  sense  of  injury  migli( 
have  induced  me  to  pass  over  in  silence.  The  audacity  o 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Collier,  if  not  contradicted,  mioht; 
current  with  the  multitude  as  the  proof  of  his  coniidence 
cause — 

Xam,  cum  maRna  nialnc  supcrest  audacia  causrc,  ' 

Creditur  a  multis  /idiiria. 

My.  Collier  is  not  content  with  using  the  legitimate 
defence,  but  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  myself  and  othc 
unworthy  motives  lor  the  opinions  we  have  given.  He  ha; 
further;  he  has,  in  no  obscure  terms,  insinuated  (althoi 
usual  style  of  writing,  pretending  to  disbelieve  the  insinu 
the  pencillings  on  the  margins  of  the  Collier  Folio  "  ori.!. 
the  British  Museum,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  volume  bt 
entrusted  to  my  care  ;  and  if  "  a  fancy  "  should  cross  the  i 
one  that  those  pencillings  resemble  his  own  handwriting,  t 
Mr.  Collier  says,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  circun 
his  hand  was  familiar  to  many  at  the  IMuseum  !  In  ans 
accusation,  I  beg  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  circumsta 
led  to  the  Collier  Folio  having  been  placed  in  my  h 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devoxshire. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1858  Dr.  Mansfie 
and  INIr.  Staunton  had  called  more  than  once  on  me,  to  ; 
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nt    of  the    |H 
ivben    nllerL'tl 


objei 


ji  tenipor.iry  loil^ins  proposed  for  it  in  the 
onin  devoteil  to  Bi  itisli  Antiquities — which,  hnwever  anomsilons,  wiis 
he  best  firranptniLnt  that   Mr.  Hawkins  could,  under  tlie  circuin- 

AccordiriL'ly,  during  the  present  iveck,  one  of  the  cases  in  the  room 
lentioncd  hnv  been  filleil  up  for  the  reception  of  these  curiosities,  or, 
t  least,  a  eoiisi<leriible  portion  of  them,  and  the  same  are  now  sub- 
litted  to  public  inspection.  The  materials  of  which  the  col- 
action  consists  Jire  of  Hvo  kinds,  namelv.  Buddhistic  Qntiqultiea 
ccovered  by  Sir  St-imfokd  Raffles  from  the  sites  of  some  of  the 
iiptes,    and    modern     objects    intended 


-day  hCe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jn' 


his  predci 


lie  sympathised  \7)il 
ivhom  lie  was  a|)poiri 
-Jiple.  >     ■    ■■ 


;ht  to  be  accepted,  be 
zeal ;  because  the  Museum  does  not 
1  thr  state  of  the  country  js  now  so 
lershave  bi.-un  quite  unable  to  collect 
>nal  interest  must  likewise  attach  to 
e  thevLry  objects  which  Sir  Stamford 
his  valuable  "  History  of  Java,"  piib- 
to  this  country,  upon'the  surrender  of 
contrast  between  the  government  of 
iLEs,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  governors, 
;_  '!i!t  we  are  glad  of  anything  that 
:  .  I  j.-litenedrufe;  ami  nothing  could 
.:  i  iillection,  showing  how  deeply 
.^i!  !  o\isting  condition  of  the  people 
''  mainly  owing  to  his  ex- 

sof  the  island  have  since 
its  language,   literature, 
)ns,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
'uld  be  found  in  any  part  of  Holland, 
ts  -well-nigh  solo 


the  J>utch  goveri 
taken  so  much  interest  in  all  that  < 
and  history  ;  and  yet,  with  all   thei 
anycoUection  like  the  present 
so   illustrative  of  the  history  and  condition   of 
surviving  dependency. 

'"'         tiquities  in  this  collection  consist  for  the  moat  part  of  casts 
opper,     representing     mythological    and    other 
-"'  I  '  '■■  "  I  I  'i  it  would  seem  should  be  referred  for  the 
"  ■  ■'■'  I"    I  period  anterior  to  the  year  1475,  when 

■•■■-:-■  'I  And  the  Mohammedan  became  the  domi- 
■■n:\  ,,1  till'  r.>:iiiiry.  The  MohaiTimedan  religion  was  not, 
tr  once-  Jiioepted  by  the  nation,  and  even  still  e.tists  only  in 
•rupt  Inrni  among  the  muss  of  the  people  ;  so  that  it  would 


in     brnnze 
Baddhisti. 

Buddlii~iii 


t  be  safe  to  allirm  that  s 


f dificrent  kinds,  s 


but    the 


1,  iind  a  large  and  appa- 
trnments.  Tliere  is  also, 
and   other  scenic  objects, 


date  th; 
copper  ve.ssels 

bells,  and  personal  ornaments.     The  objects  of 
».re  a  collection  of  Javanese  kriscs,    bows  and 
quivers,  fans,  marionettes,  grotesque  (1, 
rently  complete  set  of  Javanese  music; 
■we  understand,  a  larrfo  collection  of  ni; 
perhaps 

the  mo^t    ■  ■^'•l''    ■    -    ■■'!■■-  :h  ;I:.-  .'.u-.-.-.r  .-..'llcction,  being  some 
ofthem  ..(   I  V        :     _  ,1    .■:,  .f.,  ,  ,,   nro  by  their  singular 

forni     '"'i  ^:     :      i    li.    :        ^ays   Sir   Stamford 

Kaffli's,  ■■:.-.  lii....-  i.M'  /r...r,'.,  ,,1-  li  1,111, .nil,'. I,  and  the  sound  is 
produced^.;,  lUc  .<^.>k,.  ui  a  i,.|i„iuci-.  lU^  }i',ml.au>j  L-Qj/u  has  wooden 
plates,  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  number;  the  gamhang  gangm,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  each  band,  has  metal  plates.  In  the 
gender  tha  metal  plates  are  thin,  of  a  different  form,  and  suspended 
by  strings.  The  bmaug,  kenong,  and  hetok  are  of  metal,  and  are 
suspended  by  tightened  cords  to  favour  the  vibration.  The  hecher 
corresponds  with  the  cymbal.  The  hammers  with  which  the 
■  instruments  arc  struck  arc  either  wound  round  at  the  end 
■Ifistic  gum,  in  order  to  soaen  the  sound. 
V  ;  'i    the    open  hand  and  fingers  only.     The 


witti  cloth  or 
The  drnn,  i  ■ 
chalcmpui 


(vhieh  ;- 


i-lth  the  pressure  of  the 


I    performs  upon  the  rchah, 
two  strings  pitched  by  pegs,  is  capable  of 
"  —1  -  -iitncty  of  sounds,  by  shortening 


menis  all  find  their  representatives  in  the  collection,  being  indeed  the 
same  from  which  Sir  Stamfobd  Raffles's  description  and  engraviniTs 
are  taken.  Many  of  them  are  elaborately  gtlt,  and  worked  into  the 
formsof  dragons  and  other  fabulous  animals.  But  the  most  manuifi- 
cent  of  them  all  is  a  pair  of  gongs,  placed  for  the  present  on  the  top 
of  the  case  in  which  the  objects  are  exhibited.  "  These  gongs,"  says 
Sir  Stamford,  "  arc  perhaps  the  noblest  instruments  of  the  ^ind  that 
have  been  brought  to  Europe.  Suspended  in  frames,  and  struck  by 
a  mnllet  covered  wilh  cloth  or  elastic  gum,  they  sustain  the  harmonious 
triad  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  are  probably  the  most  powerful 
Such   is  briefly  the 


ical  of  all 
nature  of  this  new  collection  added 
British  JIuseum.  


the  t 


1  chambers  of  the 


WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  A  LETTER  from  Mr.  J.  Hawkins 
Siwpsox,  defending  his  translation  of  Balzac's  "  Ca;sar 
Cirotteau."  In  the  first  place,  we  did  nnt  object  to  his  selection  of  that 
particular  work ;  but  we  suggested  that  he  might  have  opened  the 
series  with  something  of  more  general  interest  and  more  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  English  reader.  In  the  next  place,  we  do 
riot  see  any  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  blamed  Mr. 
Simpson's  translation  of  one  work,  we  reviewed  his  translation  of 
another  without  pointing  out  any  deficiencies  in  that  respect.  We  had 
not  at  hand  the  original  works  of  Napoleon  III.  to  refer  to,  or  it  is 
possible  that  we  might  have  had  something  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Simpsok  has  rendered  the  French  in  that  case; 
but,  with  the  original  of  Balzac  at  our  elbow,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  noticing  the  manifold  defects  of  the  so-called  translation, 
and  warning  Mr.  Simpson  of  his  utter  incapacity  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  In  his  attempt  to  defend  his 
rendering  of  the  idiom  "faire  bouillir  du  lait,"  Mr.  Simpson 
is  scarely  logical  when  he  says:  "My  answer  to  this  is,  I  put 
the  sentence  in  italics  to  signify  that  it  wns  n/orelgji  idiom,  just  as  I 
should  italicise  a  French  or  foreign  word  in  any  English  edition.  Am 
I  wrong  in  this?  Then,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  there  is  more 
meaning  in  is  hittering  his  hread/orltim,  than  in  the  phrase  is  boiling 
milk  for  him.  Why  should  I  have  preferred  the  English  to  the  French 
phrase?"  To  this  we  reply  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  bound  to  translate 
the  French  phrase  so  that  it  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  English 
reader  the  same  idea  as  that  which  was  intended  by  Balzac,  or  as 
ncir  thereto  as  possible.  But  "  boiling  milk  for  him  "  has  to  an 
Englishman  no  idiomatic  meaning  at  ail,  and  if  Mr.  Simpson  really 
did  understand  the  phrase  as  we  have  explained  it,  he  was  doubly  to 
blame  when  he  disguised  it  in  words  so  destitute  of  sense.  As  we 
said  before,  however,  to  point  out  all  the  mistakes  in  this  translation 
would  be  an  endless  task;  and  we  hope  ihat  Mr.  Simpson  will  not  suifer 


his  belief  in  his  own  powers — i 
to  betray  him  into  persevcra 
prospect  of  success. 


hich  1; 


-/.V  the  question  of  the  Siiakespearf:  documents  has  been  published 
in  the  Litcranj  GazMi-  by  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  M.  Levy.  It 
appears  that  on  one  of  the  margins  of  "  Corioliinus  "  in  "  the  Perkjns 
Folio  "  four  shorthand  words  are  tn  be  found,  and  Mr.  Levy  has  very 
usefully  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  exact  date  to  which  the 
system  of  shorthand  belonged.     He  says  : 

I  compnimccd  with  (he  (irnt  alphahcticiil  (.v«lem  inTentcd  in  England— Ibot 
of  John  Wmia,  bearing  date  l(j()2.    1  i 


T 1700 ;  t 


ir  1C32. 

t  deciphe 


mrds.    Mr.  ( 


it  my  opinion  here,  tl 


words  ill  question  do  not  Torm  part  of  a 
ipproacbing  what  may 


invented  befoi 
termed    the   more   modern  hUtory  of   shorthand,     i 

'here.      I    agsi 


ground.  I  proceeded.  1700: 
ing  the  year  in  which  a  eysl 
grently  resembled  the  one  I  ■ 
diedj  and  in  17G7  was  publi 
Universal  EnKliah  Short 


[lined  the  sTStetus 
rhere  was  ao  one 
and  the  marginal 

■nyselfondehcale 
aH  ruiiv  approach- 


wa 

ablet 

discover*  but  others  wer«  ivnmi 

„   anil  I  euil 

(i  my  search' in  ll 

dir 

ction.    However,  in  the  year  1771  ivus  pu 

Mi'gbed  an  ocLi 

vo  book,  called  " 

Ke 

w  Scheme  of  Shorthand,  being  an  Impro 

vment  of  Dr 

liyrom'e  System 

vmal,"  &c.     "ByJobn  Palmer;"  and  hi 

«y.nera,  whic 

h  greatly  reaemb 

By 

roin'a,  enabled  me  to  give  the  following  re 
Struggle.,  or  inslea 

ding  lotbefo 

urword.: 

It 

1  a  stage  direction  having  releronce  to  the 

scene.    If  th 

render  will  turn 

Shnkexpcare,  he  will  tiad  that  Menenius 

wishes  10  pa 

a  two  guards  ;  b 

believing  what  ho  tells  them,  they  refuse 

0  allow  him  t 

I.uj!8.    Iligb  wcr 

fellow—;"  and  here  Corlolaous  enters  "flod 

Stage  direction  would  mean,  thnt  Menen 

lat  anoite  is  to  be  made  by  tlio  three  acti 

rs.    TbU8.  M 

ch,  1  have  discovered  a  system  of  sbortha 

d  which  duel 

gives  tbem  a  pUusiblc  nieaniDi;.    In  how  far  this  dU 

du 

idating 

the  mystery  which  still  surrounds 

the  Perkins' 1 

ulio,'orio.lis,..lli 

(he 

hat  hang  over  the  maiter,  it  is  no 

(or  me  to  saj 

Uut  this  Olio  fa 

uiie  cle 

r;  that,  whatever  opinion  may  ob 

aiu  OS  to  (hi 

other  pencillinga 

o- 
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what  purpoae  llie  writer  made  ih« 
on  wbtch  I  do  not  pretend  to  %*vt 
interested  niluus,  to  t«ll  the  "  Ju 
do  it. 

As  a  piece  of  evitlence  tliis 
that  tlic  shorthand  words  wei 
subseiiuent  to  1774.  


e  not  placed  there  till  (he  y 


:  duue,  and  tiow  I  c 


upon 


REVERTING  to  the  sulyect  of  the  Non-greniinl  Exnminiitions, 
aud  the  title  conferred  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  we  are 
glftd  to  find  that  the  sister  University  hns  acted  ns  we  aiitRi- 
palcd  she  would  do,  by  rofusing  lo  grant  the  title  ot  A.  C.  This 
decision  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  sound  as  it  is  courageous;  for 
by  it  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Senate  have  proclaimed 
that  they  will  not  be  hurried  into  taking  nn  injudicious  step, 
for  no  better  reason  than  bocnuse  Oxford  has  preoeded  them  in 
it.  This  was  indeed  the  only  nrgunient  urged  in  favour  of  the 
title ;  nor  is  it  so  wenk  as  it  first  appears.  It  is  difficult  to  sue 
how  the  Oxonians  can  retract  what  they  have  done  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  30  long  as  they  continue  to  confer  the  title  they  will  be  very 

i)opuIar  among  a  large  class  of  school  masters  and  the  ftiendsof  the 
ads  who  gain  the  A.  O.  title.  To  have  withstood  the  tampratloii  of 
popularity  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  rourage  and  devotion  to  principle 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  Cambridge. 

THE  SKAKSPERE  DOCUMENTS. 


0  the  arena  on  which 
forgeries  has  been  so 
'Mr.   CoLT-iKB  in  his 


SIR.— I  have  been  very  unwilli 
the  question   respecting   the   Sli 
warmly   debated ;  but   the   lannuago   use 
recently-published  "Ecply"  to  Mr.  IIvmi 
no  longer  any  choice.   Silence  would  imu  i 
of  duty  compels  me  to  notice  what  a  • 
have  induced  mc  to  piiss  over  in  slli n 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Collibh,  if  not  i 
current  with  the  multitude  as  the  proof  i 


Mr.  CoLLTBB  is  not  content  with  using  the  legitimate  weapons  of 
defence,  but  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  myself  and  others  the  most 
unworthy  motives  for  the  opinions  wo  have  given.  HeltQS  gone  even 
further;  ho  has,  in  no  obscure  terms,  insinuated  (although,  in  his 
usual  style  of  writing,  pretending  to  disbelieve  the  insinuation)  that 
the  penciilinw  on  the  margins  of  the  CoLtiBE  Folio  "originated"  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  volume  before  it  was 
entrusted  to  my  care ;  and  if  "  a  fancy  "  should  cross  the  mind  of  any 
one  that  those  pencillings  resemble  his  own  handwriting,  the  likeness, 
Mr.  CoLtiEB  says,  can  only  be  exphiincd  by  the  circumstance  that 
his  hand  was  familiar  to  many  at  the  Museum  I  Tn  answering  this 
accusation,  I  beg  to  give  a  n.irralivc  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Collilb  Folio  having  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  his 
Grace  the  Duxb  of  Devossuirb. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1838  Dr.  Mansfieij)  Tsglebt 
and  Mr.  Staunton  had  called  more  tlian  once  on  me,  to  ask  my  opi- 
nion of  the  genuineness  of  the  notes  ofthe  '*  Old  Correctorr  as  printed 
by  Mr.  CoixiEH,   and  nl?.o  nt  llie  sauw  limo  to  express  their  opinii 


from  >■!■   Ii  ivi'-'   1'  ■':  It  ■■■;   ■  -  l;  !    !   ''■■■   .■!-.'"  iiL::iiii5t  Mr.  CoLl 


ness  to  b^Iu-vc  that  si.  hirgc  u  body  of  notes  could  have  been  fabri- 
cated, or,  if  fabricated,  could  escape  detection.  These  interviews, 
however,  led  me  to  address  a  request  to  Mr.  Collteh,  on  Sept.  6, 
1858,  that  he  would  procure  me  a  sight  of  the  Folio,  which  of  itself 
ought  to  prove  that  I  could  at  that  time  have  entertained  no  doubt  of 
his  integrity  in  the  matter.  To  this  request  I  never  received  any 
answer,  nor  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  did  Jlr.  Collier  write 
to  me  at  all  subsequently  ;  and,  although  I  thought  it  strange,  yet  I 
certainly  never  took  offence  at  it.  I  resolved,  however,  in  my  own 
mind,  to  prefer  my  request  to  the  Di-ke  of  DiivossiiiRE  himself;  but 
official  and  other  business  coiistanlly  interfered  to  prevent  my  curry- 
ing out  my  intention  until  May  ls50,  when  Professor  Bodekstrdt 
was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  'Watts  of  the  Museum,  and  having 
expressed  his  great  desire  to  see  the  Collier  Folio.  I  promised  them  to 
gratify,  if  possible,  their  and  ray  own  wishes  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
to  give  several  of  my  Shaksperian  friends  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  volume.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  May,  I  wrote  to  the 
DuttK,  requcstinB  the  loan  of  the  volume  for  a  short  time,  anil  by  his 
Grace's  liberality  it  was  sent  to  me  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
late  in  the  day.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  wrote  letters  to 
Professor  Bodenstbdt,  the  Rev.  A.  Dtce,  Mr.  W.  J.  Tboms  (a  friend 


ofair.  Collier),  and  I  believe  Mr.  Staustos, 


Ha 


v'm-x  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  volume,  my  next  step  was 
to  examine  it  critically  on  palseographic  grounds,  and  this  1  did  on 
the  toHowing  morning  very  carefully,  together  with  Mr.  Boso,  the 
Assistant- Keeper  of  my  Department,  and  we  were  both  struck  with 
the  very  suspicious  character  of  the  writing — certainly  the  work  of 


■  forms  assignable  to  ditfiTent 
many  of  the  letters,  and  the 
.ficial  look  of  the  ink.  The  day  had  not  passed  before  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  "Old  Corrector"  never  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  that  the  notes  were  fabricated  at  a  i-ecent 
period.  On  the  28th  Mr.  Dyck  came  to  sec  the  volume  in  my  study  ; 
on  the  30th,  Mr.  Forstbb  ;  on  the  31st,  Professor  Bodbhstkdt  ;  and 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  June,  Mr.  Brucb  (another  friend  of  Mr. 
CoLi.tF.s).  On  the  latter  day,  also,  Mr.  IIamiltox  called  uiy 
attention  to  the  numerous  words  deleted  in  the  nmrgiii,  cither 
with  an  acid  or  rubbed  out,  apparently  with  the  finger,  and  nmiiy 


The 


;  begat 


One  i 


iinly 


tticed  by  Mr.  Co] 
form  an  opinion  of  the  "authority"  ofthcCoi 
As  You  Like  It "  (act  iii.  sc.  4),  where  Rosalind  savs,  "  His  kis:jing 
IS  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread."  The  "Old  Cor- 
rector "  had  written  "  beard "  in  the  margin  as  the  emendation,  antl 
then  partially  rubbed  it  out.  This  weak  and  unnecessary  torrectluiL 
was,  in  fHct,  suggested  by  Warburton,  from  whom,  in  my  hiiiublu 
opinion,  it  was  borrowed.  From  the  commencement  of  June  nut  -.idny 
passed  without  the  volume  having  been  inspected  constantly  in  my 
study  by  literary  and  other  persons,  and  almost  always  in  my  piesmiL-e. 
There  was  no  preference  given,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  spucial 
"invitations,"  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  sent  out  (as 
Mr.  Collier  says)  to  any  one  to  come  and  examine  the  book. 

It  was  on  the  Gtb  of  June,  when  Dr.  Manspielu  Lngleuv  wn* 
examining  certain  passages  of  the  volume  very  closely,  that  he  first 
directed  my  attention  to  a  pencil  mark  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
under  the  ink  ;  but  I  did  not  then  pursue  the  inquiry.  Within  a  week, 


how 
of  t 
seemed 


1  the  subject 


he  writing.  On  thl: 
1  the  volume  page  1 
over  hundreds  of  m:i 


;  altei 


1  of  the 


ink.  Entire  words  were  also  found  writVen  in  pencil  by  the  t 
hand,  followed  by  a  similar  correction  in  ink;  and  to  my  eyes,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  seemed  undeniable 
that  several  of  these  pem^illings  did  underlie  the  ink.  The  sul'.ntili.i 
assistance  of  Professor  Maskelyne  (who  now  saw  the  boul;  i-i  ilij 
first  time)  was  then  suggested,  aud  the  result  of  his  cx;iiiiin.iiiiiii 
by  the  microscope  was  to  prove  the  Hict,  whith  lo  a  ].i;irh-rd 
eye  had  previously  appeared  all  but  ccrl..*jj.  yi'^v  th.  ■[  I  s\..ul,i  ;i,k, 
by  whom  .lud  .it  what  time  cmiM  th.'-.    '     ■    '    j  '.-v^'  ln-iii 

made?     Certainly  not  at  tin-  -Alu-ciiiu.      h  ., ii.ility; 

but  if  any  further  denial  is   ii.ipilruil,    I     i  [   .  ..;■,.  n    ih.it  tlV- 

whole  of  these  puncillings,  togttbtr  with  iLv  i:,l.  i.,.i.    ,iuu^!  Imvu  l.ccii 


1  the  volui 


boldly  u<lvanccd  by  Mr. 


s  kept  in  the 


eustodv. 


Tin; 


the  DepavtJiiL'nt  of 
wellashislnsiimulion 
lithographer,  Mr.  F. 


It  i 


And 


,  besidi^s  Mr.  Co, 


of 


lid  -ivu 


Mly.ay,Ine^ 


terms  of  literary  friendshiji  i- 

I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to 

if  lie  happens  to  have  jji  . 

SitAUSPERL  have  been  and  art;  siill 

and  why  I  should  disregard  their  wishes,  for  the  sake  alone  of  Mr. 

Collier  and  his  "  Old  Corrector,"  I  am  at  a  loss  t 

my  olliciid  position,  I  felt  bound  to  examine  the 

conseientious  opinion  of  it,  and  to  that  opinion  I 

absurd  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  Mr,  Collili: 

conduct — in  one  place,  that  I  was  hostile  to  him.  i 

proposed  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Museum ;  and  in  . 

had  given  his  folio  Shakspere  to  the  Ddke  of  Dlv 

depositing  it  in  the  Museum!  As  to  the  former.  If  ,      ,  , 

heard  of  such  an  intention  until  I  read  it  in  the  Alhenaum  of  the  18th 

of  Inst  February ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  1  assert  that  I  knew  not  that  the 

folio  had  been  given  to  the  Duke,  until  so  informed  by  Dr.  Ikqlebt, 

in  1858. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  other  portions  of  Mr.  Collier's 
"Reply,"  which  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  facts.  At  p.  18  (and 
previously  in  the  AUtemeum)  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Parrv's  virit  to 
mo  on  the  I3th  (not  14lh)  of  July,  and,  in  n.-^i--!  (n  tlr^t  j.-.t!,-- 

man's  opinion  respecting  his  own  folio,  makes  i! '■:..-., t-.-^  ■■   i.  i- 

ordinary  misrepresentation:  "When  he  went  tin  !  '■'■  ■■! 

on  the  14th  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  inspect  in._; 
tn  the  jircscncr  o/ Sir  F.  Maddes,  Mr.  Hamilt.^  ,  .i  :■  -.liM, 
and  olhersy  he  may  easilt/  have  been  con/used  by  the  rapid  /ul-.u,,:^  and 
reihissiuy  of  Ihe  folius  of  lG-25  aiid  Hi32  before  Ins  eyes ;  u/iU  at  la.'.t  lie 
may  not  have  beat  able  to  remember  uHch  edUi<.n  had  really  been  Ins  mvu 
look,  lie  spoke  to  the  host  of  his  memory,  but  his  memory  wiia  bad; 
and  he  may  have  been,  as  it  were,  cajoled  mt  of  his 
This  is  really  j      ■    '     •       '     -       ■ 


3  bad  ;  but  I  will  not  condescend  t 
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and  a  sense 
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well    pass 

in  a  "ood 


weapons  of 
?rs  the  most 
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one  hand,  but  presenting  varieties  of  forms  assignable  to  diOercnt 
periods — the  evident  pamting  over  of  many  of  the  letters,  and  the 
artificial  look  of  the  ink.  The  day  had  not  passed  before  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  never  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  that  the  notes  were  fabricated  at  a  recent 
period.  On  the  28th  Mr.  Dyce  came  to  see  the  volume  in  my  study  ; 
on  the  30th,  Mr.  Foestek  ;  on  the  31st,  Professor  Bode>'st£dt  ;  and 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  June,  Mr.  Bruce  (another  friend  of  Mr, 
Collier).  On  the  latter  day,  also,  Mr,  Hamiltox  called  my 
attention  to  the  numerous  words  deleted  in  the  maroin,  either 
with  an  acid  or  rubbed  out,  apparently  with  the  finger,  and  many 
more  half  effaced.  The  motives  of  the  "  Old  Corrector "  ia 
this  proceeding  began  to  appear  most  enigmatical.  One  instance 
I  recall  to  mind  (not  noticed  by  Mr.  Collier,  but  certainly 
important  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  "  authority"  of  the  Corrector)  was 
in  "  As  You  Like  It  "  (act  iii.  sc.  4),  where  Rosalind  says,  "  His  kissing 
is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread"  The  "  Old  Cor'^ 
rector"  had  written  "  ieart/ "  in  the  margin  as  the  emendation,  and 
then  partially  rubbed  it  out.  This  weak  and  unnecessary  correctioa 
was,  in  fact,  suggested  by  Warburton,  from  whom,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  it  was  borrowed.  From  the  commencement  of  June  not  a  day 
passed  without  the  volume  having  been  inspected  constantly  in  my 
study  by  literary  and  other  persons,  and  almost  always  in  my  presence. 
There  was  no  preference  given,  nor  am  I  aware  that  a'ny  special 
"invitations,"  besides  those  already  mentionctl,  were  sent  out  (as 
Mr.  Collier  says)  to  any  one  to  come  and  examine  the  book. 

It  was  on  the  Gtn  of  June,  when  Dr.  Mansfield  Ln-gleby  was- 
examining  certain  passages  of  the  volume  very  closely,  that  he  first 
directed  my  attention  to  a  pencil  mark  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
under  the  ink  ;  but  I  did  not  then  pursue  the  inquiry.  Within  a  week, 
however,  afterwards,  Mv.  IIamiltox  again  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  pencillings  he  had  discovered  on  the  margins,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  be  underneath  the  writing.  On  this  being  pointed  out  to 
me,  I  again  looked  through  the  volume  page  by  page,  and  was  inex- 
pressibly astonished  to  discover  hundreds  of  marks  of  punctuation  and 
corrigenda  in  pencil,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  an  apparently  modem 
hand,  which  were  evidently  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  "  Old  Corrector," 
and  in  all  cases  followed  by  a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  te.\.t  ia 
ink.  Entire  words  were  also  found  written  in  pencil  by  the  same 
hand,  followed  by  a  similar  correction  in  ink ;  and  to  my  eyes,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  ]\Ir.  Bond  and  JMr.  Hamilton,  it  seemed  undeniable 
that  several  of  these  pencillings  did  underlie  the  iulc.  The  scientific 
assistance  of  Professor  jMaskeltne  (who  now  saw  the  book  for  the 
first  time)  was  then  suggested,  and  the  result  of  his  examination 
by  the  microscope  was  to  prove  the  fact,  which  to  a  practised 
eye  had  previously  appeared  all  but  certain.  Xow  then  I  would  ask, 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  could  these  recent  pencillings  have  beeu 
made  ?  Certainly  not  at  the  Museum.  It  is  a  simple  iinpos?ibility ; 
but  if  any  further  denial  is  required,  I  declare  positively  that  the 
whole  of  these  pencillings,  together  with  the  ink  notes,  must  have  been 
in  the  volnuie  when  it  was  first  sent  to  me,  and  that  during  the  time 
it  was  in  my  care  it  was  kept  in  the  strictest  custody.  The  chai^ge  so 
boldly  advanced  by  1\Iy.  Collier,  that  "  thousands  of  specks  and 
atoms  "  might  have  been  made  in  the  volume  in  the  Department  of 
^Manuscripts,  and  then  construed  into  letters,  as  well  as  his  insinuation 
that  the  fac-simile,  so  faithfully  executed  by  the  lithographer,  Mr.  F. 
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ENGLISH     AND 


HISTORY. 

Histoire  de  Vltnlie  depuis  VInvasion  dcs  Barharea  jnstj 
Por  Jules  Zeller.     Paris  and  London  :    Hachette 

WHAT  HISTORY  so  much  as  tliat  of  Italy  is  the  i 
and  of  pain  ?  For  two  thousand  years  Italy  h 
barbarian,  and  it  tempts  the  barbarian  yet.  So  fas 
fascinated,  India  the  spoiler  from  afar.  And  what  coui 
each  other  so  mucli  in  their  f  ite  as  India  and  Italy  ?  A 
dawning  for  botli  ?  Or  are  both  destined  to  be  cursed 
evermore  ?  How  important  ibr  the  whole  of  the  Iv 
should  abidingly  taste  prosperity  and  peace!  How  nee 
the  stupendous  organisation  of  Italy  into  valiant  unity 
pcrable  obstacles  has  this  unity  hitherto  encounter 
readers  consult  this  solid  volume  of  M.  Zeller,  the  . 
serious  and  extensive  studies,  and  they  will  thorough', 
never  knew  before. 

M.  Zeller  is  not  a  brilliant  writer ;  but  when 
as  that  of  Italy  has  to  be  told,  we  feel  as  if 
artistic  ornaments,  would  have  insulted  Italy's 
from  us  Italy's  wrongs.  The  work  is  eniineii 
and  impartial — is  the  more  divinely  moral  in 
from  never  attempting  to  moralise,  the  mon 
philosophical  from  never  pestering  us  with  tl 
of  philosophy.  Never  should  the  historian 
causes ;  by  the  narrative  of  the  events  them 
causes  be  pictured.  They  thus  lead  us  aw. 
barren  region  of  books  to  the  great  energie: 
eternally  active,  eternally  interwoven  with  hu 
We  are  too  inclined  in  these  days  to  hunt  for 
cated  -when  the  simple  lies  at  our  feet,  and  abund: 
as  an  explanation.  Perhaps  never  till  now  has  Itali 
possible  as  a  mere  physical  fact.  The  more  a  countr 
mass,  the  prompter  and  more  potent  must  the  tendeni 
Spite  of  every  other  obstacle,  Italy  would  have  achieved 
ago  the  unity  of  France  or  of  Spain  if  it  had  had  the  cc 
either.  A  narrow  strip  of  territor}'  divided  in  its  enti 
lofty  range  of  mountains  made  invasion  easy,  but  cone 
combination  diflicult.  But  the  discoveries  of  modcri 
miracles  of  steam,  avIU  convert  that  into  a  help  whic 
been  a  hindrance.  The  mountains  wili  be  pierced,  coas 
nected  with  coast,  the  steamer  and  the  railroad  will  ni: 
and  south  of  the  peninsula  one ;  and  nowhere  in  the  wo 
course  be  more  rapid  than  in  Italy,  Rume  resuming  its 
as  a  centre. 

If  Italian  unity  has  been  thwarted  by  the  configun 
how  much  has  that  unity  been  opposed  by  the  ( 
isolating  empire  of  the  Italian  city  !  All  through  the  d 
Italy  the  city  has  been  supreme.  Rome's  first  " 
Italian  soil  were  with  cities ;  and  It  was  Rome  the  c 
the  country,  that  became  the  universal  conquerer.     ^ 
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SUtoire  de  VFlalie  depui*  rinvojiion  des  Barbara  jMipt'a  nos  Jours. 
Far  JutES  Zeller.     Pnris  and  London  :    Hachctte. 

WHAT  HISTORY  so  mucb  as  tUatofltaly  is  tbe  record  of  chaos 
iind  of  pain  ?  For  two  thousand  years  lut\y  has  tempted  the 
barbarian,  and  it  tempts  the  barbarian  yet.  So  fascinates,  so  1ms 
fascinated,  India  tli*>  spoiler  from  afur.  And  what  countries  rosemlile 
eachothpr  s,.  Miiirli  in  ili.ir  fite  as  Indiaand  Italy?  ^re  bettt-r  days 
dawning:  (.:  '  li  <  h  ,  I  otli  destined  to  be  cursed  and  cnicifiod 
cvermor.  -  I ;  ,,  ,,  ,  ,,i  lur  the  whole  of  the  Eiist  that  India 
should  jiliii     _  rlty  and  peace!    How  needful  to  Europe 

tbestupLTi.l.  M-  .ML  L!;>in  ,1  of  Italy  into  valiant  unity,!  What  insu- 
pcrnblu  olistiitk-s  lias  (his  unity  hitherto  encountered!  Let  our 
readers  consult  this  soHd  volume  of  JI.  Zcller,  the  honeat  fruit  of 
serious  and  extensive  studies,  and  they  will  thoroughly  learn  if  they 
never  knew  before. 

M,    Zoller  is   not    a    brilliant  writer ;    but  when  a  tnle  so  sad 
as    that    of    Italy   has 


ornaments,  ivouM 
from  us  Italy's  wrongs. 
And  impartial — is  the  mo 
attempting      t( 


ive  insulted  Italy's 
rhe  work  is  emin 
divinely    moral    iu 


"tly  ''complcle 
Its  teafchintis 
profoundly 


pliilosophical  from  ni-ver  pestering  ua  with  ibe  plulituilos 
of  philoaopby.  Never  sboukl  the  historian  speculate  on 
causes;  by  the  narrative  of  the  events  theuiseivcs  shonki 
causes  be  pictured.  They  thus  lead  us  away  from  the 
barren     region     of    books     to     tlie     great    energies    of    nature, 


eternally 


nally 


nterwoven 


--    th     human    

inclined  in    these    days  to    hunt    for    the    compli- 
cated when  the  simple  lies  at  our  feet,  and  abundantly  sulBccth 
"~  "  '  "  '        '    "       mily  been 

a  compact 


possible  as  a  mere  physical  fact.     The 

niass,  the  prompter  and  more  potent  must  the  tendency  to  unltv  be. 
Spite  of  every  other  obstacle,  Italy  would  have  achieved  long  centuries 
a|;o  the  unity  of  France  or  of  Spain  if  it  had  had  the  configuration  of 
either.  A  naiTow  strip  of  territory  divided  in  its  entire  lenf^th  by  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  made  inv,ision  easy,  but  conecntr.aliah  and 
eombinatmn  diflicult.  But  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  the 
miracles  of  steam,  will  convert  that  into  a  help  which  has  hitlcrto 
been  a  hindrance.  The  mountains  wiU  be  pierced,  coast  will  be  con- 
nected with  coast,  the  steamer  and  the  railroad  will  make  the  north 
and  south  of  the  peninsula  one  ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  will  inter- 
course be  more  rapid  than  in  Italy,  Eume  resuming  its  natural  place 

If  Italian  unity  has  been  thwarted  by  the  confii^urntlon  of  Italy 
how  much  has  that  unity  been  opposed  by  tire  dismembcrini-' 
ISO  ating  empire  of  the  Italian  city  I  All  through  the  Jcvclopracnt  of 
Itoy  the  city  has  been  supreme.  Rome's  first  wars  on  the 
Italian  soil  were  with  cities ;  and  it  was  Rome  the  city,  not  Italv 
the  country,  that  became  the  universal  conquorer.  (low  the  mor'o 
tho  city  predominates,  the  more  the  cohesive  national  clement  is 
weakenefl.     A\  hat  deadiv  f,.cs  of  each   other  were  the  Italian  ( iltec 


■  the  .Middle  Akc, 


Kurr 


r  kno- 


the  do 


The 


Rome,    the  traditions 
invader,  the  monstrous 

dered    maddened.     In  his  anguish  and  his  anger  the  Italian  has 
tinually  invited  the  foreigner  to   drive  out  the  foreigner.    Other 
have  comraittcil  this  blunder  besides  the   Italians,  but  the 
■  ■  n    plead. 


Italians    have 

Many  of  the   popes  i 

arm    and    hurled    their  thunders    ._   _ _. 

th<iy_  were  ready  to  sacrifice  Italy  and  the  Itil'ian's  ' 


that  combination  wliieli  lli 
possible  in  tli^ 


which     no     other  ._     ., 

good    patriots,  and    oHcn  riiistd'  their 
but  in    general 
ambition 

M.  Zellersays  that  princes,  and  popes,  and  the  people  in  Italy,  have 
•u  °.".  „"°  .?  """ITK  apart— that  they  must  all  combine.  But  how  is 
^  been  impossible  in  the  past  to  be  rendered 
!t  ■   f.vinces  pursuing  dynastic  objects,  the 
>  -  ,  '     '  ^I'premacv,    the   people  striving  tor 

freedom,,,,,'  I,  .,,  ever  to  .igrce.     M.  Z.  Her  scenTs  to 

overlook  111     :  :,.     „«„  admirable  book.     Ilavin™-  had  no 

unity,  It»li  ,  .,.  ..  ,,,,',  I  .,  j,,ia  to  have  had  a  connected  history. 
Ihcro  have  been  magnideent  episodes,  beautiful  martyrdoms,  terrible 
BuSerings,  horrible  crimes-and  never  has  the  heroic  Italian  enthu- 
siasm been  extinguished.  But  can  a  countirbe  said  to  have  ahistorv 
unless  It  unfold,  a  fertile  interior  life?  ftaly,  however,  haslS 
the  scene  of  foreign  actors  —  has  trembled  and  travailed  in 
all  Its  Imabs  only  to  the  shock  of  foreign  impulses.  It  may 
be  said  that  Italian  individuality  has  survived  by  bcins  con- 
tinually annihiated;  which  means  that  the  barbarian  so  freqnentlv  re- 
newed the  Italian  blood,  age  after  age,  that  it  could  not  grow™iupt 
orpensh.     All  that  the  Italians  cm,  call  their  own  is  their  nTbl 


:  to  them, 


language.  But  their  literature,  or  at  least  their  poetry, .„,,,.,, 

0,3  even  Dante  confesses,  from  abroad.  How  many  famous  men,  frnni 
Alaric  downward,  rushed  to  Italy  to  battle,  to  sin,  and  to  die !  Itah- 
has  been  the  grave  of  its  contjucrors.  If  they  have  been  fatal  to  i'l 
how  much  more  fatal  has  it  been  to  litem  !  It  is  green  with  the  mnumls 
of  buried  invadew.  The  history  of  Italy  is  so  much  Ihe  sombre 
delinoaiiun  of  combat,  that  we  cannot  draw  near  to  it  wjtljout  beinc 
influenced  by  the  dream  of  further  combat.  It  sounds  In  our  ears  as 
the  shriek  of  an  immortal  controversy — n  confrnvorsv,  tnn,  nnt  about 
the  fate  ol  a  nation,  but  the  fate  of  n  reli^iiin,  M',-n  ;,^k  In.w  mucli 
of  Chrisiianity  will  survive  if  Popery  goes  .Itiun,  ;,l„|  ,1,,,  ,l:,re  not 
answer  the  question,  not  having  the  com-iit;..- i.- n  u-i  in'{;,u|.  The 
most  ardent  Frotcstunta  are  herein  the  iiio>[  >iiiH.i~iiii  .d-  i-nliroons 
Still  more  than  the   Ultramontanists,  who  u:  i;;.!,;       ;    ,^  dico'l 

the  overthrow  of  thePapacy.    The  idol,  Mi.    ,,  ;  r  ,     ,     ,  ,|;ns^  jj 

not  dignity,   is  not  worthiness;  itisauthoui,        1    ,     ,  ^   (here' 

fore  tiie  most  revered   in  Huropc  other  aNtii,]i(i..    .u,-   ,    nincllei! 
in    spile    of   themselves,    to    revere    and  tu 
conflict,   unlike    every  French 


monkind.     Iii    this    conflict  the 


conflict    of  ISuropi 

weapons  of  vulgar  war   must  at  last  b 

Pope    must    reign,    and     Italy    must    be    enslaved,    and    ihrou"h 

Italy  Europe,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  flashes  forth  as  once  it  Hashed 

\\''e  look  at  the  whole  affair  too  mucb  through  the  specrncles 
of  polities  and  of  newspapers;  wc  do  exactly  as  the  Italians 
themselves  have  for  ages  been  doing— wc  watch  the  upshot, 
instead  of  doing  something  or  praying  the  Omniiiotent  God  to 
do  souiclhing.  In  short,  wc  are  lutnlists  ;  we  wait  to  see  what  the 
Enghahman's  oracle,  tlie  Times,  will  snv  on  the  morrow,  the  Times 
having  previously  waited  to  see  ^vl.  ■-  ,...^^^  ^.  .!-,-  ,-1^-  has  said— the 
public-humbuggingthcr.meT,  „,„!  II,    /  •■    ..inL'glng  tho  public 

about  what  is  termed  the  initl.n  .         I     ,  :,  ncrhnps  will  win 

victory  for  the  Italians,  that  :.i  I  _    ■  i -  win  victorv  for 

them,  IS,  that  they  arc  not  cudn  1.  I  I  ,  m  ,(.  lial  interests.  The 
French  have  their  ideal,  which  they  labour  hard  to  realise,  but 
wherefroni  war  often  tempts  them  away;  the  Italians  have  a  far 
liighoi-  ideal,  wlierefrom  nothing  probably  will  henceforth  seduce 
thcnK  The  English,  with  no  ideal  beyond  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
the  Cotton  Mart,  laugh  at  the  nations  that  arc  foolish  enou-h  to  liavo 
Ju()ged  by  thtf  standard  of  material  interesls,  France 
oliitiuns,  by  gallant  and  generous  blood 
can  be  comparable  to  thy  Inten^^ification 


divine  a 
has  gained  i 

lavishly  shed.  But  wliat  « 
and  elevation  of  the  Inn 
revolutions  had  that  miL-li 
in  the  field  of  politii-,  i 
crease  the  army  of  \\  >'. 
faith  and  the  resolve  e.|    | 


ugh 


-v,.o.  I.alyinavb^ 

rvilefeai  will  in- 

:  '   If  invincible  the 


oftei 


)rld  e 


r  grows  strong  and  pun 


look  infinitely  contemptible  wh.-n  the  Im>w  of  ninrlvrdom  Ibush.-s 
upon  them,  when  the  cele!>ti:d  hand  of  martyrdom  touches  lh< 
Clever  diplomatisfs,  you  have  for  a  long  time  ruled  the  world  act 
ding  to  your  caprice.  The  Englishman,  busy  buying  and  ti-tling, 
fattening  on  sinecures  and  ives,  or  prem  iri  _:  ,:  I  [  '.-'wr^ 
favourite    doctrine    of    humbug, 


did 


own.      But,  clever  diplomatisis,  there  i 

who  do  not  bow  the  tiiee  to  the  IJnal  ol  Iilrl,;.  1ji_:c  .i:..i  :  .,sT1isl-.1 
politics,  and  who,  martyrs  themselves,  sympathise  with  ilie  Iiosis, 
of  Italian  martyrs,  prophesy  your  'downtiill,  and  prophesy' 
through  Italian  martyrdom  a  grand  religious  regeneration  on  thd 
earth. 

T'l  t!.. ->■  F,ii_'!.-li  i,,  r  .1 -,  r!  ,■  iifM  :    un.-t  :itid  the  unchronii-Ieil,  dc^ 
^^'  ■       ■      k-      In  its  granite  rug-! 

l-'t'i'         '  '  I    !  ■       ■  '  ,  tbc  frivolous  productiiins' 

'■Mil.     ii         ](  ;-    ,    .    ;iii:i.i;-  ■■    I i  i i \ ,  tlic  Only  gooil  hlstory  of 

Ii^ily  III  ;...  Muuil  (1  tuio]t.ir?.  ruriKKis  1)1  Jtalian  history  have  been 
admirably  trtated  by  numerous  writers.  But  a  condensed  record  of 
Italy's  whole  afl^airs  fur  fourteen  or  fifteen  ccuturieti,  without  any  of 
the  faults  of  eonipilution,  we  now  possess  fur  the  first  time  ;  and  we 
arc  grateful.  _  Atticcs. 

A  Storyof  Rijltmtnnml  Ji'-       I'v  I  .v.     (Wliitlakcr 


recnb  the  story  of  Hofer 
tbe  world,  but  Ucauso 

undying  interest." 


• 
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s  of  his 


on  the  table 


■wise  than  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  Mv.  V ' 
accord  to  seD  oie,  and  I  received  blm  in  my  «t-r'!' 
■was  no  one  else  present,  and  I  plact'l  ili-  <  'M 
before  bim,  and  requested  him  to  e.\;iJJ:  '■■'■   If  it  was  the 

copy  formerly  i"  "'s  possession.     I^h     )'\ki  ■!    :it   it  exter- 

nally and  internally,  and  then,  \vlrliM>ji  il.  -l-litrst  hesitation, 
declared  that  iV  iro*  rior /iw  frottit,  and  tbnt  he  li:i'l  never  been  shown 
this  folio  by  Mr.  Collier.  His  only  doubt  seemed  to  be  whether  this 
was  really  the  copy  that  had  been  represented  as  once  bclongioK  to 
himself.  I  was  astonished  at  this  declaration,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  having  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Pahry,  the  latter 
repeated  his  statemeut,  and,   at|  my  request,   wrote  down  as  fol- 


tivelv  sny  that  it  is  not  the  book  wbicb  Mr.  G)   .     , 

Sir  Frederick  MadJen  BlaleU  to  inu  ibat  ihii  copy  of  Sliakes|ieare,  which  be  doi 

produces  to  me,  nos  ODce  in  Mr.  Collier's  posse.^Mon. 

'SifineO)        Fd.  Cn.is.  Pabby. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Pabht  declareiHtn  the  hearing  of  Mr.  IIamil 


»  and  myself  (as  he  subsequently  did*  others),  that  his  volume 
of  the  edition  1 G23  ;  that  it  was  in  smctotU  dark  binding,  with  a  new 
back  lettered  with  the  date ;  that  it  had  no  writing  on  the  upper 
cover,  was  not  so  thick,  and  had  a  broader  margin.  Will  this  satisfy 
Mr.  CoLLiEE?  If  not,  and  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  juggling 
trick,  of  which  Mr.  Collier  has  ventured  to  accuse  me  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  since  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pabet  : 

I  have  Ibis  instant  received  your  noti-  r  ,     ■'"        ■       i  u'..[li-r  llie 

BtBtement  made  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  .ir' -    Miat 

yoa  bad  confused  nie  by  passing  and  rep.i-  ■  i'le 


(Signed)  F.  C.  Parry. 

In  another  part  of  the  "Reply"  Mr.  Collier  speaks  of  what  he  terms 

"  a  mighty  fuss  "  made  by  Jlr.  Hamilton  in  his  first  letter  "  regarding 

the  water-mark  on    the'llv-Ioaf /'    and  then  proceeds   distinctly   to 

charge  Mr.  Hamilto>-,  "nr  -rr^- !>nf!v  .-h^r  v.i-h  ^h-  .-vlnK-  (for  crime 

it  would  be)  of  having   ali^'i  :i'  '■  i  ''"-    'i'  -I'    '  ■■■    volume.     I 

deny  the  charge.     Il  is  ;i  ]ni'        ■.      ■  -  in  the  book 

when  I  received  it,  nor  dui.-  .' :      I  i       :    ■         ;  .   ily-Ieaf,  but 

only  of  the  "water-mark  of  ili'  !■  .H'  ■  ^^  .-;•.  i  u.-.  .■  ;!;■■  en  vers."  Mr. 
Collieb  is  pleased  to  convert  these  leaves  inid  ■'  a  tly-leaf,"  and  then 
to  accuse  some  person  in  my  Department  of  abstracting  a  leaf  that  had 

As  to  the  personalities  indiilsoJ  in  by  Mr.  C.h.i.ikr  towards  myself, 
my  answer  shall  be  iia  brief  a>  i-   i    u  ^;.  u   mrii   i    li'  >  \planation  of 

the  facts.     For  the  sake,  iipi'n^  ■.:: im  ■ ;  .i...  i ...    .niuiion  of  the 

public  from  the  rcnl  poini^  ;:  i  lu  bring  a 

charge  against  me  which  he  m  -i  ii  iv  '..-[.■■■".  \:  [■■  ■  ■  i  li-?.  lie  com- 
mences by  asserting  that  on  two  ol-lmsiuiis  lit:  Ma^  '  ui  &ume  service 
to  me,"  but  of  one  of  these  he  "causayno  more."  Why  not?  I 
call  upon  Mr.  Collibe  to  speak  out.  Surely  there  is  no  service  really 
rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  Cou^ieb  that  he  need  be  reluctant  to  mention, 
or  I  myself,  if  true,  to  acknowledge.  But  with  regard  to  the  other 
service,  he  reftrs  to  the  purchase  by  ine  of  certain  documents  which 
"  had  escaped  from  Lord  Ellesmebe's  collection,"  and  his  charge  is, 
that  I  bought  nianuscripts  which  "I  ought  to  have  linown  had  been 
dishonestly  come  by."  He  then  proceeds  thus :  "The  late  Earl 
Ellesmkhe  heard  of  the  strange  circumstance,  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  his  solicitor,  and  asked  me  to  inquire  of  Sir  F.  Maudex  as 
to  the  facts.  I  did  so,  and  finding,  as  I  of  course  expected,  that  Sir 
F.  Madden  had  innocently,  though  ignorantly  and  most  incautiously, 
become  possessed  of  the  documents,  they  were  restored  to  the  noble 
owner,  and  the  matter  was  dropped."  Mr.  Collier  then  concludes 
that,  "if  Sir  F.  Madden  had  been  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him." 
Never  was  any  transaction  so  wilfully  misrepresented !  The  facts  are 
these  !  In  October  1854  (not  two  or  three  years  ago.  as  Mr.  Collier 
states)  some  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  me  to  doubt 
whether  a  number  of  loose  papers  and  an  original  document  on  parch- 
ment  in  a  very  damaged  state,  which  had  been  purchased  some  time 
previniijili  Jn.iii  ;i  jiiisnn  of  great  apparent  respectability  (and  who 
at  Shrewsbury),  were  fairly  come  by,  and 
cumcnt  might  not  have  "escaped"  from 
As  soon  ad  this  doubt  arose  I  wrote  to 
d  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  exa- 
mine these  manuscripts,  as  I  wished  to  communicate  the  result  to  Lord 
Ellesmere  before  1  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
Collier  came  a  day  or  two  aftenvards,  and  was  shown  the  whole  of 
the  documents  piirLli:i?e.l.  :Mr.  Cullier  then  wrote  to  Lord  Elles- 
:.  iiiT,  but  expressed  his  obligation 
-  uf  a  letter  from  the  individual 
■  Tiimunicated  by  me  to  Mr.  CoL- 
b)  that  It  w.t-  .  ',■  V  had  been  los't.     It  was  at  my 

gestion   that   l.Mr.l   J-.li.ksmere  applied  to   the  Trustees  for  the 
of  the  manuscripts ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  meeting 
the  11th  November,  that  Lord  Ellesmebe 


whethe 
Lord  ]■ 
Mt.Cl 


ofwfiomihad  1 


thought  of  referring  the  matter  to  his  solicitor,  and,  after  some  letia^ 
discussion,  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts  were  finally  restored  to 
Bridgewater  House.  What  the  "  service"  was,  rendered"  lo  me  by  Mr. 
Collieb  in  this  affair,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Collier  prejudiced  Lord 
Ellesmeke's  mind  against  me.  I  had  acted  throughout  openly  find 
without  reserve.  I  had  bought  the  manuscripts  of  a  respectable  indivi- 
dual; I  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  real  ownership;  I  was  the  first 
subsequently  to  suspect  it ;  and  then  took  all  the  steps  in  my  power 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  manuscripts  to  the  owner.  But  Mr. 
Collier  says,  that,  though  " innocently,"  I  obtained  the  dotunients 
"ignorantly;  "and  that  I  "  ought  to  have  been  well  ocquainred  "  with 
a  volume  of  "  Egerton  Papers,"  published  by  the  Camden  .Stieiety  in 
1840.  Now,  I  have  to  observe  that  this  volume  was  printed  Ihirte^n 
years  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  papers,  that  it  is  a  quarto  of 
485  pages,  and  that  it  contains  no  less  than  219  miscellaneous  articles 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  In  this  volume  were  printed  two  (and  tWQ 
only)  of  the  whole  collection  of  manuscripts  purchased.  Is  it  not 
requiring  rather  too  much,  even  of  the  most  accurate  memory,  to  re- 
call to  mind  two  papers  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  quarto  volume,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time  ?  Could  Mr.  Collieb  himself  do  it?  But  the  real 
fact  remains  to  be  told.  In  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Canideu 
volume,  I  wns  too  much  occupied  by  literary  labours  to  be  able  to 
devote  much  attention  to  works  not  connected  with  them,  and  when  I 
received  Mr.  Collier's  volume  from  the  Camden  Society,  I  did  what 
I   doubt  not  some  other  members  might  have  done,  that  is  to  say, 

flace  it  on  a  shelf  of  my  library  unopened.  In  confirmation  nf  what 
have  above  written,  I  can  produce  letters  and  reports  still  in  ray 
hands ;  and  Sir  JIesry  Ellis  and  Mr.  Hawkins  (both  of  whom  were 
consulted  throunhout)  would,  I  am  confident,  confirm  my  statement. 
And  so  much  for  the  "  obligation  "  which  Mr  Collier  says  some  men 
(meaning  mjself)  can  never  forgive! 

There  is  one  more  point  I  must  mention  before  I  conclude,  nl  though 
a  very  slight  matter.  At  p.  53  of  his  "  Reply,"  Mr.  Collieb  alludes  to 
the  autograph  signature  of  Shakspere  in  Florio's  Montaigne, 
which  he  declares  he  could  easily  "  expunge,"  if  permitted,  and 
for  which,  he  says,  "Sir  F.  Maddem  paid  out  of  the  public 
purse  no  less  than  130^"  I  certainly  wrote  an  article  in  1837, 
to  endeavour  to  prove  this  signature  to  be  genuine,  and  Mr. 
Collier  himself  ("  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  p.  ccxxxvi.  edit.  1844) 
fully  admits  it  to  be  so;  but  as  to  the  purchase  for  the  Museum, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  wiih  it.  It  was  bought  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  and  has  belonged  ever  since  to 
that  Department. 

The  liter-ory  public,  I  am  sure,  will  not  take  much  interest  in  per- 
sonal disputes  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  far 
preferable  course  if  Mr.  Collier  and  his  friends  had  proposed  the 
of  a  tribunal  of  competent  persons,  who  should  hear  and 


of  the 


Professor  Owex's  Lectures. — On  Friday  Professor  Owen  delivered 
the  sixth  lecture  of  bis  course  on  fossil  mammalia,  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  in  Jermyn-street.     Some  of  the  fossil  remains  fuund  in 


extracted  by  treating  the  bones  with  acid,  by  vrhieh  means  the  jiliosphate 
is  rendered  soluble,  and  thus  the  remains  of  strange  creatures  ihnt  havo 
been  extinct  for  countless  ages  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  nutriment  of 
exiatBig  animals.  There  are  now  many  pits  sunk  down  into  the  red 
crag,  which  extends  inland  under  muny  square  miles  of  surface,  and  a 
very  lucrative  business  is  carried  on  in  those  fossil  bone^.  Among  the 
fossil  treasures  of  the  crag  there  was  found  a  hard  bone,  al>out  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  which  at  first  greatly  puzzled  the  palaeontologists ;  hut, 
on  microscopic  examination,  it  was  ascertained  to  he  the  tooth  of  a  large 
whale — similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  whales  that  now  inhabit 
the  southern  ocean.  Professor  Owen  described  the  peculiar  denlilion 
of  thi  whiles  now  existing,  in  which  thin  plates  of  whalebooa 
supply  the  place  of  teeth  in  the  adult  animal,  though  when  young 
they  poeeeas  rows  of  small  teeth,  that  are  afterwards  absorbed  ia 
the  gums.  The  hardest  of  the  fossil  bones  found  in  the  crag  are  large  fiat 
ear-plates  of  the  whales  that  lived  at  the  period  that  stratum  was  depo- 
sited. These  plates,  which  serve  as  the  organs  of  hearing  in  whales,  are 
harder  than  any  of  tlie  bones  of  the  skeleton,  and  are  therefore  better 
preserved  than  othr-r  renuiiris  of  extinct  animals.  Professor  Owen 
explained  the  specific  diderences  between  the  whales  that  once  lived  in 
these  seas,  and  those  now  living  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern  Polar 
regions.  They  are  quite  distinct,  being  insulated  from  each  other  effec- 
tually by  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  fossil  bones  of  quadrumana,  or 
the  monkey  tribe,  are  found  in  several  varietiea  in  the  Suffolk  crag. 
These  bones  indicate  that  some  of  the  apes  of  that  period  were  of  larger 
size  than  those  which  now  exist,  and  attained  a  size  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  gorillq.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  their  dentition 
from  those  now  living;  and  in  some  instances  the  eye-teeth  were  elon- 
gated Uke  the  tusks  of  tigers.  After  noticing  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  this  extinct  quadrumana,  among  which,  was  a 
long-armed  ape.   Professor   Owen   briefly  alluded  to  the  dhiothei 
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language.  But  their  literature,  or  at  least  their  poetry,  came  to  them, 
as  even  Dante  confesses,  from  abroad.  How  many  famous  men,  from 
Alaric  downward,  rushed  to  Italy  to  battle,  to  sin,  and  to  die!  Italy 
has  been  the  grave  of  its  conquerors.  If  they  have  been  fatal  to  it^ 
how  much  more  fatal  has  it  been  to  tlicm  !  It  is  green  with  the  mounds 
of  buried  invaders.  Tiie  history  of  Italy  is  so  much  the  sombre 
delineation  of  combat,  that  we  cannot  draw  near  to  it  without  being 
influenced  by  the  dream  of  further  combat.  It  sounds  in  our  ears  as 
the  shriek  of  an  immortal  controversy — a  controversy,  too,  not  about 
the  fate  of  a  nation,  but  the  fate  of  a  religion.  Men  ask  how  much 
of  Christianity  will  survive  if  Popery  goes  down,  and  they  dare  not 
answer  the  question,  not  having  the  courage  to  trust  in  God.  The 
most  ardent  Protestants  are  herein  the  most  superstitious  poltroons. 
Still  more  than  the  Ultramontanists,  who  ai'e  charlatans,  they  dread 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  Tlie  idol,  the  Jetiche  of  modern  days,  is 
not  dignity,  is  not  worthiness;  it  is  authority.  The  authority  there- 
fore the  most  revered  in  Europe  other  authorities  are  compelled, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  revere  and  to  obey,  so  that  every 
Italian  conflict,  unlike  every  French  or  German  conflict,  is  a 
conflict  of  Europe — a  conllict  of  mankind.  In  this  conflict  the 
weapons  of  vulgar  war  must  at  last  be  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
Pope  must  reign,  and  Italy  must  be  enslaved,  and  through 
Italy  Europe,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  Hashes  forth  as  once  it  flashed 
on  Sinai  and  on  Calvary. 

^Ve  look  at  the  whole  affair  too  much  through  the  spectacles 
of  po-litics  and  of  newspapers;  we  do  exactly  as  the  Italians 
themselves  have  for  ages  been  doing — we  watch  the  upshot, 
instead  of  doing  something  or  praying  the  Omnipotent  God  to 
do  something.  In  short,  we  arc  fatalists  ;  we  wait  to  see  what  the 
Englishman's  oracle,  the  Times,  will  say  on  the  morrov/,  the  Times 
having  previously  waited  to  see  what  everybody  else  has  said — the 
public  humbugging  the  Tiines,  and  the  Times  humbugging  the  public 
about  what  is  termed  the  initiative.  That  which  perhaps  will  win 
victory  for  the  Italians,  that  at  least  which  ought  to  win  victory  for 
them,  is,  that  they  are  not  enthralled  by  material  interests.  The 
French  have  their  ideal,  which  they  labour  hard  to  realise,  but 
wherefrom  war  often  tempts  them  away;  the  Italians  have  a  far 
higher  ideal,  wherefrom  nothing  probably  will  henceforth  seduce 
them.  The  English,  with  no  ideal  beyond  the  Stock  E.Kchange  or 
the  Cotton  Mart,  laugh  at  the  nations  that  are  foolish  enough  to  have 
divine  aspirings.  Judged  by  tiie  standard  of  material  interests,  France 
has  gained  nothing  by  its  revolutions,  by  gallant  and  generous  blood 
lavishly  shed.  But  what  gain  can  be  comparable  to  the  intensification 
and  elevation  of  the  heroic  spirit?  And  has  not  France  through 
revolutions  had  that  mighty  gain  ?  Defeated,  likewise,  Italy  may  be 
in  the  fleld  of  politics,  in  the  field  of  war ;  but  every  defeat  will  in- 
crease the  army  of  Italian  martyrs — will  render  more  invincible  the 
faith  and  the  resolve  of  Italian  martyrdom  ;  so  that,  as  religion  so 
often  creates  martyrdom,  martyrdom  will  create  religion.  The 
world  ever  grows  strong  and  pure  tlu'ough  the  discomfiture  of  godlike 
souls,  and  not  through  their  success  ;  though,  by  Carlyle  and  the  pic- 
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Plutarch  wrote  an  Essay  which  was  meant  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  a  man  may  receive  from  his  enemies.  Had  the  author  of 
the  pages  about  to  be  reviewed  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  argument,  his  peculiar  notoriety  as  a  modern  Aris- 
tarchus — now  that  mankind  has  somewhat  tardily  insisted  upon 
the  observation  of  the  adage,  Audi  alteram  partem — would  most 
probably  not  have  been  courted  under  its  present  guise :  and  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  wished  to  raise  the  celebrated  "  Perkins  folio  " 
a  step  higher  in  the  estimation  of  many,  he  could  scarcely  have 
devised  a  surer  method  for  so  doing  than  the  publication  of  his 
"  Inquiry." 

Those  who  take  the  least  interest  in  Literature — a  wide  term  be 
it  observed — though  they  may  not  claim  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  literati,  can  scarcely  view  the  cause  for  which  the 
gladiators  are  at  this  present  moment  so  fiercely  contending  in  the 
arena  of  Les  belles  Lettres,  without  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  A 
controversy, — every  day  growing  more  famous  as  its  vast  importance 
makes  itself  sensible,  assuming  various  aspects  and  shapes  as  fresh 
combatants  enter  the  lists, — a  controversy  such  as  the  title  of  this 
pamphlet  will  explain,  can  hardly  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion without  revealing  disclosures  which  may  be  unwelcome  to 
the  parties  concerned,  though  of  incalculable  interest  and  moment 
to  the  public,  before  whom  they  have  laid  their  case. 

Dr.  Pangloss,  who  sought  to  instil  into  his  pupil's  miud  the 
elements  of  that  philosophy  which  maintains  that  everything  is  for 
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the  best,  would  probably  have  suggested, — less  in  psedagogal  than 
monitorial  spirit — that  eminent  literary  personages  might  have 
taken  more  time  for  consideration  before  they  waged  so  bitter  a 
war  of  words  as  the  last  few  months  have  seen ;  their  pens  should 
have  hung  for  a  time  encased  in  the  sheath  of  mature  judgment, — 
a  sheath  which  would  then  have 

"  Added  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side." 
Having,  however,  in  haste  pronounced  judgment,  they  now, 
unfortunately, — as  their  impartial  decision,  after  both  sides  had 
been  thoroughly  heard,  would  have  been  very  valuable — stand 
committed ;  and  the  world  has  to  form  an  opinion  upon  evidence 
which  cannot  be  dispelled  or  distorted  by  a  sudden  stroke  from  the 
magic  wand  of  any  modern  Circe. 

I  must  presume, — the  ephemeral  nature,  and  consequent  brevity, 
of  brochures  such  as  the  present  precluding  the  possibility  of  reca- 
pitulating all  the  minutiae  of  the  subject  proposed  to  be  treated  of — 
that  my  reader  is  tolerably  conversant  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  that  any  lengthened  summary  of  them  here  would  be 
but  a  puerile  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pages  I  am 
about  to  review  have  been  made  to  assume  the  aspect  of  "  a  book." 
The  various  elements  that  sway  the  human  breast  have  been 
successively  displayed  in  different  guises  for  the  edification  of  the 
spectators  of  this  literary  dispute.  Of  dramatis  persona  there  are 
many ;  wits,  of  Longbow  and  Strongbow-kind, — "  these  by  the 
heart,  those  by  the  head."  One  is  inspired  with  a  juror  loquendi, 
another  with  an  unmistakeable  caco'cthes  scribendi ;  a  whole  clique 
here  muster  in  serried  phalanx  to  assert  the  pros,  ■«  hilst  a  giant  in 
stature  hurls  back  the  cons.  We  fancy  ourselves  living  in  Charon's 
city  of  bees,  "  where  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought 
else  but  sting  one  another."  Suum  cuique :  bystanders  gratulate 
themselves,  that  if  the  contest  is  destined  to  have  an  end,  it  must 
be  resolved  into  an  argumentum  ad  judicium,  and  common  sense, 
speaking  by  that  dreaded  vow  populi,  will  pronounce  the  decision. 
Many,  whose   prejudices  are  as   crooked   as   their   spines,  will 


doubtless  have  prejudged  the  question.  They  who  have  only  read 
the  accusation  will  cry  out,  0  tempora  !  0  mores  !  Some  while  they 
uphold  "  witli  stubborn  soul "  their  injured  champion's  cause,  will 
close  their  ears  to  the  plaintiff's  counsel.  Others  more  cautious, — 
pendente  lite — will  be  sceptical  as  to  the  scientific  researches  of 
those  who  boldly  pronounce  with  sweeping  accusation  long  received 
documents  as  spurious,  and  be  inclined  to  class  such  "  pronounce- 
ments "  among  the  different  deliramenta  doctrinae,  or  wild  specula- 
tions of  learned  men. 

But  to  commence  our  survey  of  this  wonderful  book ;  Shakespeare's 
physiognomy  on  the  cover  invites  our  further  investigation.  We 
read  and  read,  till  such  a  tale  as  is  here  unfolded,  and  withal  in 
so  few  pages,^  sends  a  shiver  through  our  frame,  and  distant  visionary 
glimpses  of  the  gallows,  and  the  great  literary  malefactor  swinging 
slow  with  sullen  mien  in  obedience  to  the  ropes  tightened  by 
palaeographical  hands,  begin  to  float  before  us.  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
promised  i^Times,  July  2,  1859)  the  literary  world  this  treat:  ergo, 
to  act  maid  fide,  and  doom  our  expectation  to  disappointment,  could 
not  be  thought  of.  Six  months  rolled  by,  when  at  length  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  the  thunder  followed.  The  mountains  laboured, 
and  lo !  '^the  book"  received  its  birth.  Well!  Jacta  est  alea: 
and  the  increased  or  diminished  palaeographical  reputation  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  others  will  depend  upon  the  denoument  of  the  Great 
Shakespeare-Harailton-CoUier-Perkins-Folio-Question. 

But  this  has  not  been  a  monod  sung  by  Mr.  Hamilton;  a  stately 
minuet  has  been  well  sustained  by  eminent  critics  and  literary  men — 
"trifling  authors  and  heavy  commentators" — on  both  sides;  and 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day  have  lent  them  their  space  to 
execute  their  figures,  pas  seuls,  and  pas  d' ensemble  from  column  to 
column.  All  praise  to  the  promoters  of  this  Inquiry  for  investiga- 
ting a  question  which  it  was  perhaps  their  peculiar  duty  to  do;  and 
all  due  deference  to  their  judgment :  yet  surely  the  manner  and 
means  employed  have  scarcely  been  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 

'  43  pp.  only — including  Preface — out  of  155,  being  original  matter. 


liberality  and  bon  accord  which  ought  to  prompt  one  Christian  to 
act  towards  another :  nor  was  the  heinousuess  of  the  deed  to  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  precipitancy  when  the  crime  had  not  been 
proved. 

The  apathy  with  which  this  most  important  question  has  been 
treated,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  by  men  who  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  institute  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  is  incomprehensible. 
.How  are  we  to  move  them  into  action  ?  Perhaps  an  endeavour  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  pencil  may  cause  a  further  investigation, 
and  a  fuller  statement  by  its  impugners,  and  additional  and  new 
reasons  by  scientific  men,  wlio  are  not  tainted  with  partisanship,  for 
concluding  that  the  ink  writing  in  all  these  documents  is  spurious 
and  by  the  same  hand. 

In  the  Preface  of  the  "  Inquiry,"  the  author  says  he  "  thinks  that 
we  should  not  easily  be  forgiven  if  we  strove  not  to  hinder  the  Avorks 
of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  adorned  humanity,  having 
their  grandeur  defaced  or  their  purity  stained  "  (pp.  5,  6) .  The  hint 
has  been  taken.  I  do  not  wish  by  any  attempt  at  scholastic  ratioci- 
nation or  philological  acumen  to  whelm  my  auditory  in  confusion  j 
but  if  it  be  only  a  vox  et  pratei'ea  nihil  that  is  heard,  its  office  will  be 
to  keep  ever  present  the  under- plot :  and,  while  noting  the  series 
of  events  that  proceed  collaterally  with  the  main  story  of  the  play, 
may,  by  pulling  the  minor  strings  of  the  marionette  performance, 
help  to  further  the  cause  of  elucidation. 

My  starting-point,  or  as  diplomatists  would  say,  my  "point  of 
departure,"  shall  be  the  MS.  corrections  in  the  said  folio.  And  I 
pray  the  reader  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  onus  dispi'obandi 
is  far  more  burdensome  than  the  onus  j)robandi. 

The  objections  to  receive  the  emendations  as  authentic  are  as 
follows : — 

1 .  The  presence  of  "  a  series  of  partially  obliterated  '  pencil  cor- 
rections'  throughout  the  margin  of  the  Folio, — corresjjonding  with 
the  corrections  made  in  ink,  and  sometimes  actually  underlying 
thcni."      (Inquiry,  p.  24.) 


2.  The  pencil  marks  and  words  underlying  the  antique-looking 
corrections  in  ink, — and  the  pencil  marks  and  words  in  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  same  mark  or  word  repeated  in  ink  in  the 
antique  hand — are  all  in  a  modern  and  the  same  hand  ;  ^  and  the 
ready  detection  by  the  naked  eye  of  the  fact  that  the  pencil  has 
been  written  prior  to  the  ink.  Also  chemical  operations  have 
determined  that  some  of  the  pencil  letters  and  words  are  beneath  the 
ink.      (Inquiry,  pp.  35,  2G.) 

3.  The  "strange  anomalies  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  especially 
the  capitals,  in  the  ink  corrections  on  the  margin,  yet  evidently 
written  by  one  hand  throughout "  (Inquiry,  p.  23) . 

4.  The  ink  itself  is  a  modern  compound,  and  is  often  of  a  diflPerent 
shade.      (Inquiry,  p.  24.) 

The  presence  of  the  pencil  no  one  who  has  examined  the  book 
lately,  at  least  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  has  denied.  It  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Netherclift,  Sen.,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, either  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  specular  append- 
ages, did  not  discover  them ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to  be  great 
in  micography  :  or,  as  the  ancients  would  have  expressed  it,  maximus 
in  minimis.  His  detection  of  the  pencil  marks  was  followed  by  the 
somewhat  hypothetical  announcement  that  these  pencil  marks  and 
^ords — both  those  underlying  the  ink  corrections  as  well  as  those 
by  themselves  on  the  margin — were  executed  by  one  and  a  modern 
hand.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  un- 
doubtedly rare  abilities  could  not  have  argued  that  because  there 
were  pencil  words  in  a  cursive  hand  underneath  the  ink  that  there- 
fore the  ink  writing  which  was  in  "  a  stiff  old  Chancery  hand  "  was 
feigned  and  of  a  recent  date :  he  expressly  states  that  it  was  the 
"  tampering,"  "  touching  up,''  "  painting,"  "  dexterous  alterations," 
"exaggerations,"  and  "strange  juxta-position,"  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  ink 
letters,  that  led  him  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  (Inquiry,  p.  134.) 
Taking,  however,  for  granted  that  the  facsimiles  appended  to  the 

1  Sir  F.  Madden  uses  a  more  guarded  expression ;  he  says,  (Letter  to  "  Critic," 
March  24,  1860,  p.  358)  *'  in  an  apparentlv  modern  hnnd." 
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"  Inquiry  "  be  substantially  correct,  for  be  it  remarked,  en  passant, 
that  the  faithfulness  of  these  has  been  seriously  impugned  by  eye- 
witnesses,^ it  would  be  uncharitable  to  leap  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
emendations  were  placed  there  fraudulently,  before  due  examination 
of  various  reasons  for  submitting  that  most  of  the  facsimiles  may  be 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Folio  was  once  in  the 
possession  of  some  person  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  refer  the  corrections  to  Burbage,  some  to  Francis  Perkins. 
The  name  of  "  Thomas  Perkins,  his  booke,"  found  on  the  cover, 
would  indicate  that  he  was  some  descendant  or  relative  of  Richard 
Perkins,  a  celebrated  actor  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  that 
century  ;  which  would  tally  with  Mr.  Parry's  statement  that  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Gray,  obtained  the  copy  at  the  sale  of  the  Perkins 
Library.  (See  "Fraser,"  May,  p.  735.)  This  also  seems  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  the  folio,  and  it  now  appears  the  one  mentioned  in  Mr.  Rodd's 
Catalogue  of  1847  was  disposed  of  elsewhere.  The  copies  of  the 
second  folio  are,  I  believe,  not  very  scarce.^ 

The  text  of  the  Folio  is  undoubtedly  very  incorrect,  (or,  as  printers 
would  term  it,  "  foul,'')  letters  in  words  being  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  compositor  in  setting  up  the  types  turned  upside  down,  &c, ; 
these  have  been  struck  through  with  the  pen,  and  the  corrigenda 
placed  on  the  margin :  the  punctuation  has  been  frequently  altered, 
and  various  other  technical  errors  noticed,  all  pointing  to  the  evident 
conclusion  that  the  corrector,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  preparing 
the  volume  for  a  reprint.     The  volume  might  once  have  belonged 

1  See  "Edinburgh  Keview,"  April,  1860,  pp.  472,  473,  and  Note;  "Atlas," 
March  24,  1860,  p.  232  ;  "Notes  and  Queries,"  March  24,  1860,  p.  232;  "Saturday 
Eeview,"  April  21,  1860,  p.  496 ;  "  Athenffium,"  Feb.  18,  I860,  p.  230,  Ac 

2  Dr.  Wellesley,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Collier  cannot  agree  as  to  dates ;  this  unfor- 
tunately tends  to  give  the  susjjicious  an  additional  anchor.  As  regards  the  alleged  im- 
probabiUty  of  Mr.  Rodd  not  seeing  the  notes  in  the  folio,  it  is  more  probable  that  as 
Mr.  Collier  did  not  discover  them  for  two  years  afterwards  the  former  had  no  notion  of 
their  presence :  or  surely  he  would  have  not  parted  with  the  book  at  so  low  a  price. 
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to  a  play-house.  It  was  the  custom  to  alter  parts,  scenes,  and 
speeches  to  suit  the  present  moment.  Pope  says  he  saw  a  quarto 
"  which  had  the  parts  divided  into  lines,  and  the  actors^  names  in 
the  margin,  and  several  passages  added  in  a  written  hand,  and  which 
are  since  to  be  found  in  the  folio." 

To  account  for  the  evident  corruptness  of  the  text  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  here ;  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  the  art  of 
printing  in  England  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and,  as  is  the 
case  now,  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  compositors  will  frequently 
lead  to  the  most  curious  mistakes   in  their  compositions,  which 
are  not  always,  even  at  the  present  day,  detected  by  the  persons 
appointed  to  read  the  proofs.     The  Old  Corrector,  being  doubtless 
aware  of  this,  contemplated  correcting  this   copy  of  Shakespeare 
which  he  found  so  corrupt  before  he  submitted  it  to  the  printer  for 
the  sake  of  reprinting  it.     He  imitated  in  fact  the  first  publishers 
of  Shakespeare's  collected  plays,  who  told  the  public   that  thev 
offered  them  "  Cured  "  from  the  maimed  limbs  made  by  impostors. 
But,  as  many  of  the  more  important  emendations  of  the  text  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Folio  as  yet  come  to  light,  I  should 
be  less  inclined  to  think  that  he  made  his  corrections  wholly  from 
earlier    or   the  different  existing  editions  of  the  day,   or   that  he 
took  his  book  to  where  Shakespeare's  plays  were  being  performed 
and  there  made  most  of  his  alterations,  than  that  he  did  so  partly 
from  memory,  from  his  own  private  judgment,  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  what  Shakespeare  had  actually  written  :  and  supposing  him 
to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1500,  he  would  have  had  ample 
opportunity  for  hearing  what  Shakespeare  had  written  most  correctly 
spoken.     A  disquisition  on  the  reasons  why  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors  of  his  day  were  averse  to  having  their  works  published 
would  be  out  of  place  here.     Heminge  and  Condell,  Shakespeare's 
fellow-managers,  first  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  plays  in 
1G23,  seven  years  after  his  death,  the  text  of  which  Mr.  Dyce  and 
others  have  ably  shown  was  very  corrupt.^ 

'  The  corrections  in  the  foUo  1632,  are  often  made  to  agree  with  the  reading  of  the 
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But  before  the  Old  Corrector  made  his  corrections  in  ink  (we 
will  assume  for  the  moment  its  archaic  character),  he,  like  other 
authors  of  his  day,  inserted  first  some  of  his  corrections  in  pencil. 
If,  as  would  be,  in  a  large  volume  like  the  present,  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity,  he  made  them  at  different  times,  as  opportunity  allowed, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  ink  not  always  being  at  hand, 
pencil  would  therefore  be  sometimes  used ;  and  also  as  he  would 
make  them  in  different  places  the  ink  would  naturally  vary  a  little 
as  to  colour  and  thickness;  the  various  "touchings  up"  here  and 
there  would  be  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
persevering  in  such  an  arduous  undertaking.  All  this,  1  submit,  is 
possible.^ 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  pencil  marks  and  corrections  actually 
nnderlyhig  the  antique-looking  ink  corrections,  and  those  on  the 
margin  near  the  ink,  are  executed  by  one  hand  throughout,  and 
"  have  no  pretence  '^  (Inquiry,  p.  135)  to  antiquity  about  them 
either  in  form  or  spelling.  This  statement  simply  amounts  to  an 
argumentum  ad  captandum ;  for  the  form  of  several  letters  and 
syllables  under  the  ink  could  very  justly  lay  claim  to  having  been 
written  in  the  natural  hand  of  the  Old  Corrector,  whilst  other 
pencil  words,  separate  from  the  ink,  are  so  obviously  modern  as  to 
deceive  no  one.  A  critic  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (March  24, 1860) 
quotes  an  instance  in  Cymbeline,  p.  400,  col.  1  (quoted  in  "  Inquiry, 
p.  134)  where  the  word  "  ClifiFes,"  which  is  written  va.  pencil  on  the 
margin  as  an  emendation  of  the  word  "  Oakes  "  in  the  text,  is  in 
as  old  handwriting  as  a  second  emendation,    "  Kockes,"  in  ink. 

4tos.  Many  of  the  literal  errors  reprinted  in  the  text  of  tlie  folio  1632,  and  emended 
by  the  Old  Corrector,"  are  also  in  the  earlier  folio  1623.  I  have  heard  some  remark  on 
tlie  singularity  of  so  many  of  the  corrections  agreeing  -vrith  what  several  of  our 
eminent  Shakesperian  commentators  had  suggested  :  it  is  surely  less  to  be  vrondered  at, 
that  these  critics  should  have,  in  the  com'se  of  so  mam*  years,  stumbled  upon  "  some  of 
the  true  readings." 

•  Lord  EUesmere's  folio,  where  tlie  ink  corrections  are,  according  to  his  lordship, 
but  contradicted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Inquii-y,  p.  71)  in  a  "totally  diflerent  hand- 
writing to  the  folio  1632,"  exhibits  the  same  characteristicB — pencil  being  detected  in 
some  places  beneath  the  ink. 
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But  this  is  not  correct.  The  word  "  Cliffes  "  was  originally  written 
in  ink,  and  has  been  half  erased  by  the  Old  Corrector,  and 
"  Rockes^'  substituted  on  the  opposite  margin.  There  is  no  trace 
of  pencil  in  this  alteration. 

But  even  supposing  many  of  the  pencil  marks  to  be  in  a  more 
modern-looking  handwriting  than  the  ink,  it  has  been  very  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  and  acknowledged  that  such  cursive  hand- 
writing, especially  in  pencil,  was  not  infrequent  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. ^  The  error  in  some  people's  judgment 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  taking  for  granted  that  because  certain 
pencil  words  and  parts  of  words  in  the  margin  are  undoubtedly  by 
a  modern  hand,  that  all  the  others  are  so  likewise.  In  fact  they 
are  looking  at  one  thing  whilst  thinking  of  another :  it  was  the 
player's  fault,  who  "looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addressed  the  earth." 

In  facsimile  No.  1.  of  the  Inquiry,  the  correction  "Enter  F  &c.," 
is  written  clearly  in  pencil  by  the  side  of  its  counterpart  in  ink. 
It  may  have  been  written  in  a  modern  hand.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
7,  8,  9,  II  (both),  13  and  14  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  all  in 
a  modern  handwriting ;  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  all  these 
corrections  are  on  the  white  margin,  distinct  both  from  the  text 
and  the  ink  corrections.  They  can  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  A  modern  reader  (I  will  not  say  Thomas  Perkins,  or  any 
of  his  relatives  or  friends,  I  will  say  Mr.  Jones  of  the  nineteenth 
century),  like  thousands  of  "  modern  men''  would,  on  reading  the 
folio  merely  for  his  own  gratification,  instruction,  curiosity,  or  use, 
in  most  of  the  cases  enumerated,  be  likely  to  be  somewhat  puzzled 
at  the  curious  looking  forms  of  many  of  the  old  letters  in  the  ink 
emendations :  for  there  are  few  men,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
possess  the  advantages  for  deciphering  old  words  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  British  Museum  connected  with  the  MS.  Department  do.^ 

1  A  writer  in  the  "  Critic  "  (March  3,  1860,  p.  264)  asserts  that  pencil  marks  rubbed 
out  will,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  reappear:  this  we  know  is  not  impossible.  In  1861  the 
pencil  marks  in  question  may  be  still  more  legible. 

'  I  must  here  remark  that  the  ink  writing  on  the  facsimiles  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
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Mr.  Jones,  tlierefore_,  either  to  save  himself  further  trouble  here- 
after^ or  (it  matters  not  much  Avhich)  to  guide  future  readers^  or 
perhaps  intending  to  copy  the  Corrections  out  clear  for  printing  or 
otherwise,  wrote  in  pencil — for  he  would  not  surely  damage  the 
work  by  touching  it  with  ink, — as  it  would  appear  in  a  hasty 
manner,  the  indistinct  word,  in  most  cases  I  have  mentioned,  by 
its  side,  merely  as  an  explanation  of  what  the  Old  Corrector  had 
written.  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  "  in  obedience  to  which  the  Old  Cor- 
rector has  made  his  emendations^'  (Inquiry,  p.  135) .  But  he  cannot 
prove  this :  as  the  ink  is  not  written  ovei'  the  pencil  in  these  cases. 
A  glance  at  the  facsimile  page  will  make  my  meaning  perfectly 
clear.  ]  very  much  doubt  if  ]Mr.  Jones  ever  dreamed,  in  making 
his  "  pencillings  by  the  way  "  of  any  others  lurking  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  or  if  he  did,  whether  he  could  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  into  such  notoriety  as  they  have  now  been.  In 
No.  1,  the  "ter"  of  the  word  "Enter''  was  evidently  the  stickler 
with  Mr.  Jones,  for  he  merely  put "  K  &c."  in  pencil  for  the  rest 
of  the  ink  correction,  not  considering  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the 
whole  of  it.  It  will  be  answered  that  the  forger  wrote  the  pencil 
first  as  a  remembrancer,  or  suggestion,  to  guide  him  in  making 
his  ink  alterations  afterwards.  But  the  reader  will  see  that  there 
is  an  outer  and  inner  margin,  on  each  side  of  the  page,  caused 
by  the  printed  black  line  that  runs  round  the  text :  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  pencil  word  is  generally  written  on  which- 
ever margin  the  ink  one  does  not  occupy.  If  these  were  the 
Old  Corrector's  pencil  words,  he  would  have  most  probably  written 
his  ink  over  them,  as  in  fact  he  appears  to  have  done  in  many 
instances. 

But  Mr.  Hamilton  says  "  that  pencil  sentences  and  notes  occur 
in  Mr.   Collier's  handivritiny  throughout  the  margin,"    (Inquiry, 

Inquiry  is  douily,  if  not  trehly,  as  clear  and  legible  as  that  on  the  facsimiles  made  by 
Mr.  Netherclift,  Sen.,  of  a  page  of  the  said  Folio  prefixed  to  Mr.  Collier's  one  volume 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  1853.  Many  of  the  corn  ctions,  indeed,  are  scarcely  yisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Many,  as  said  before,  are  literal  errors  emended  :  -which  yery  naturally 
accounts  for  the  omission  (Inquiry,  p.  32)  of  some  by  Mr.  Collier. 
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p.  150);  that  "the  ink  corrections  in  obedience  to  the  pencil 
corrections,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  forgeries  treated  of  in  this 
volume  have  been  executed  by  one  hand."  (Inquiry,  pp.  85,  135). 
Now  some  statements  always  superinduce  others  of  a  darker 
complexion :  and  here  is  indirect  charge  against  Mr.  Collier  of 
forgery — a  dangerous  word  withal :  like  the  torpedo,  its  touch 
benumbs. 

Firsts  as  to  Mr.  Collier's  handwriting.  He  himself  says,  (Letter 
to  Times,  July  1859)  "that  if  there  be  upon  the  volume  any  pencil- 
lings  by  me,  beyond  crosses,  ticks,  and  lines,  they  will  speak  for 
themselves :  they  have  escaped  my  recollection,  and,  as  1  stated  in 
my  former  letter,  I  have  not  seen  the  book  for  several  years.  Per- 
haps the  microscope  used  by  Mr.  Hamilton  might  discover  that  the 
plumbago  of  my  pencil  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  marks,  said  to 
be  in  connection  with  some  of  the  emendations"  (Inquiry,  p.  152). 
Now  I  maintain  that  they  do  speak  for  themselves,  and  very  dis- 
tinctly too.  Where  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  seen :  but  the  evident 
fact  that  two  if  not  three  people  have  been  using  their  lead  on  the 
unfortunate  folio  has  not  unnaturally  furnished  ground  for  sus- 
picions. There  are  1st,  The  faint  pencil  corrections  in  the  cursive 
handwriting  of  the  Old  Corrector;  2ndly,  The  modern  glosses 
and  explanatory  comments  by  Mr.  Jones ;  and  3rdly,  The  naturally 
still  plainer  words  in  Mr.  Collier's  handv^iting.  And  hereon 
hangs  the  tale.  The  first  were  undoubtedly  made  to  guide  the  Old 
Corrector  in  making  his  ink  corrections.  The  second  were  emana- 
tions from  the  brain  of  Jones ;  and  the  third  from  a  head  which, 
according  to  his  antagonists,  is  not  an  adept  in  reading  (Inquiry, 
pp.  90,  91),  nor  a  hand  in  copying,  old  MSS.,  although  of  which 
antique  writing  it  is  roundly  asserted  they  must  have  been  the 
authors. 

But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Jones,  some  people  will  possibly  be  led  to 
inquire  who  such  a  person  could  be.  Now  it  may  not  have  occurred 
to  many  that  the  folio  was  out  of  Mr.  Collier's  hands  for  some  years 
before  the  pencil  marks  were  discovered :    and  why  should  it  be 
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thought  a  thing  impossible  that  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom 
Mr,  Collier  "  had  seen  day  after  day  looking  over  the  emendations," 
had  made  his  comments  on  the  margin  of  his  own  book?  There 
was  nothing  culpable  or  extraordinary  in  his  so  doing :  it  is  an 
every  day  occurrence.  And  thus  Mr.  Collier's  surprise  at  hearing 
of  the  voluminous  nature  of  these  pencil  corrections  can  easily  be 
understood. 

In  facsimile  No.  2,  the  x  of  the  two  letters  "Ex"  at  first  sight 
appears  a  "z."  In  No.  3  the  peculiarity  of  the  final  letters  "ng" 
in  the  word  "  Going "  account  for  the  explanatory  pencil.  The 
initial  "  G's "  of  both  pencil  and  ink  words  look,  indeed,  as  if 
executed  by  the  same  hand,  and  might  lead  to  a  hasty  suspicion  of 
forgery.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  jotting 
hastily  down  words  as  I  conclude  these  pencil  ones  to  have  been, 
would  make  a  "  G  "  as  it  is  made  in  the  pencil,  especially  with  the 
easy  form  of  the  ink  "  G "  close  by  the  side :  the  eye  sometimes 
adopts,  as  it  were,  the  form  of  an  object  it  rests  upon,  as  you  see  a 
boy  on  his  slate  making  a  6,  9  and  particularly  an  8,  like  one  that 
may  be  next  to  it,  however  unaccustomed  to  form  it  that  way; 
and  the  two  "  G's,"  in  the  present  case,  not  being  peculiar  in  form, 
but  both  remarkably  easy  and  ofl'hand,  can  hardly  justify  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  executed  by  the  same  hand :  the  ink  G's 
moreover  are  generally  made  alike ;  the  pencil  ones  (see  facsimiles 
3  &  4)  are  not  so. 

In  No.  4  the  pencil  corrections  are  in  character  with  those  of 
No.  3,  and  need  no  comment,  the  dissimilarity  between  the  pencil 
and  ink  writing  being  at  once  visible :  though  on  the  white  ground 
of  the  facsimile  page  this  word  seems  to  be  pretty  clear,  and  the 
only  one  that  could  not  have  greatly  tasked  Mr.  Jones's  or  Mr. 
Collier's  ingenuity.^ 

No.  7.  There  are  two  words  in  pencil  here  to  one  in  ink.     The 

'  If  the  reader  may  wish  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  observations 
regarding  the  difficulty  of  reading  "  easily  "  the  ink  writing  in  this  celebrated  Folio,  he 
has  but  to  obtain  access  to  the  volume  and  judge  for  himself.    And  this  is  a  point 
would  lay  particular  stress  upon.  But  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  may  have  a  better  chance  of 
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line  in  the  text  stands  thus  :  "  Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby."  The 
Old  Corrector  had  scratched  through  the  word  "in/'  and  substi- 
tuted "now"  in  ink  on  the  inner  margin.^  Mr.  Jones  on  reading 
the  line  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  its  emendation,  and  put 
"  us  now "  in  his  pencil  on  the  outer  margin  as  reading  better : 
many  might  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  alteration,  though  it  is  possible  Shakespeare  may 
never  have  written  the  line  as  it  is :  but  this  alteration  does  not 
suppose  a  forgery.  Jones  had  evidently  no  reason  for  rewriting 
"now"  by  itself  in  pencil  as  an  explanation,  the  "now"  in  ink 
being  clear  enough :  the  us  was  the  point.  He  certainly  had  no 
right  to  emend  Shakespeare  according  to  his  own  notions.  I  repeat, 
however,  that  no  proof  of  forgery  can  be  distilled  from  this,  for 
Mr.  Collier  has  not  printed,  mentioned,  or  even  hinted  at,  the  word 
us  in  any  of  his  editions.  Mr.  Collier  states,  too,  that  "  he  has  not 
made  the  slightest  addition  to  the  notes  either  in  pencil  or  in  ink." 
No  one  in  fact  charges  him  with  adding  to  them. 

No.  8  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  word  "  wall,"  as  the  ink 
word  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  the  quite  white  ground  of  the 
facsimile  page  being  a  bad  representation  of  the  real  state,  dark 
appearance,  and  colour,  of  the  leaves  in  the  old  folio. 

Nos.  9  and  11,  especially  the  word  "over"  in  No.  11,  as  also  the 

seeing  the  facsimile  prefixed  to  Mr.  Collier's  one  volume  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  1853, 
or  that  of  his  "  Notes  and  Emendations ;  and  let  him  endeavour,  on  first  reading,  to 
deciplier  the  line — which  the  context  shows  is  wanting — inserted  bj  the  Old  Corrector 
in  Pucell's  speech :  especially  the  second  and  last  words.  He  will  observe  also  the 
wholesale  erasure  or  rather  crossing  out  of  five  lines  beneath,  full  of  names,  of  no  use 
when  the  play  was  being  acted  j  a  proceeding  which  would  scarcely  have  entered  into 
a  modern  Corrector's  or  forger's  brain  (see  p.  17). 

*  The  pen  which  has  drawn  a  line  through  the  word  "in"  in  the  text  seems  to  have 
been  dipped  in  a  darker,  or  a  blacker  ink  than  the  other  corrections  on  the  margins. 
This  word,  which  evidently  makes  nonsense  of  the  sentence,  the  Old  Corrector  had 
marked  through,  and  not  knowing  what  to  substitute,  probably  left  it  until  he  made 
the  body  of  his  corrections  in  the  browner  ink.  He  then  substituted  the  word"  now," 
writing  it  on  the  inner  margin.  Or,  when  he  had  written  the  word  "  now"  he  may 
have  forgotten  to  erase  "in"  in  the  text,  and  did  it  when  he  noticed  it  some  time 
afterwards  in,  not  unnaturally,  a  different-shaded  ink.  I  have  seen  ink,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  metal  stand,  turn  a  pale  Irown  on  paper  within  a  month. 
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word  "armed"  in  No.  13,  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Jones  would 
hardly  be  expected,  had  he  perused  the  volume  two  or  three  times, 
to  be  familiar  with  the,  to  modern  eyes,  eccentric  e's,  p's  and  v's 
used  in  MS.  writing  two  hundred  years  ago  :  or  Mr.  Collier  for  the 
sake  of  transcribing  hereafter  the  corrections  for  printing  might 
have  jotted  it  down.  Probabilities  and  possibilities  might  be 
multiplied  before  the  charge  of  forgery  should  be  pronounced. 
With  regard  to  the  word  "  armed  "  it  is  curious  that  it  had  been 
inserted  by  the  Old  Corrector  in  a  MS.  note  in  the  same  Act, 
Scene  1,  when  the  Ghost  first  enters.  The  Old  Corrector  at  least 
was  consistent. 

The  pencil  word  "begging"  written  in  an  unmistakeably  modern 
hand,  in  No.  14,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  Mr.  Jones  was 
naturally  perplexed  at  the  word  "faining."  If  he  did  not  make  a 
guess,  he  probably  looked  it  out  in  his  dictionaries,  and  not  finding 
it  there — (at  least  so  as  to  suit  the  sense  here — Spenser  using  the 
verb  only  in  the  sense  of  "  wishing  earnestly  ") — made  a  gloss,  com- 
ment, or  suggestion  by  the  side,  writing  in  pencil  "  begging."  It 
was  no  bad  shot  either.  The  Old  Corrector  might  have  been  going  to 
make  a  remark  in  writing  when  he  saw  the  word,  and  made  some 
scratches  in  the  brown  ink  to  draw  attention  to  it,  (as  may  be  seen 
in  the  facsimile  after  the  letter  "g") — but  somehow  or  other  did 
not.^  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  Mr.  Collier  might  have  put  this 
gloss,  but  which  I  very  much  doubt  for  reasons  I  will  state  here- 
after :  it  is  more  likely  that  Mr.  Jones,  seeing  the  Old  Corrector's 
mark,  tried  to  interpret  the  word  "faining"  and  wrote  the 
explanatory  or  suggestive  word  "  begging "  in  pencil  by  its  side : 
and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  context,  he  will  see  that  the 
word  "  begging "  would  not  be  at  all  unlikely  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  when  trying  to  make  a  meaning  for  "  faining." 
Mr  Hamilton  himself  says  (Inquiry,  p.  136)  that  the  Old  Corrector 
had  "struck  out"  the  entire  passage  from  "Why  should  the  poore" 
&c.  to  "something  too  much  of  this," — proving  the  Old  Corrector's 

1  These  scratches  are  explamed  in  page  21.     The  facsimile  is  incorrect. 
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determination  to  reject  what  he  could  make  nothing  of:  for  why 
did  lie  not  alter  it?  there  are  his  marks  after  the  " g."  Maybe  he 
cut  it  out  to  shorten  the  speech,  as  he  seemed  very  fond  of  doing 
sometimes^  utterly  regardless  of  beauties  or  fine  passages,  as  if  he 
were  adapting  the  play  for  being  acted  in  a  shorter  form  ;  and  indeed 
the  very  numerous  stage  directions  and  other  inexplicable  elimina- 
tions, &c.,  favour  this  supposition.  (See  p.  14,  Note.)  Mr.  Hamilton's 
argument  is,  that  (Inquiry,  p.  136)  the  forger  having  struck  the 
passage  out,  was  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  neglected  to  copy  over 
in  ink  the  pencil  word  "  begging  "  &c.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that 
Mr.  Jones  would  not  much  care  whether  the  Old  Corrector  had 
struck  it  out  or  not,  and  read  the  passage  through,  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  whi/  he  had  so  done.  The  word  "  faining  "  naturally  drew  his 
attention,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  gloss  "  begging."  Nor  did 
Mr.  Collier  think  much  about  the  Old  Corrector's  elimination  of  the 
passage,  for  he  has  printed  it  in  extenso. 

Had  Mr.  Hamilton  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  each  graye 
statement  he  made  before  he  sent  his  "pronouncements''  flying  on 
the  wings  of  the  "Times"  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  word"begging" 
was  "  placed  there  evidently  with  the  intention  of  superseding  the 
word  pregnant  in  the  text"  (Inquiry,  p.  136).  There  would  have 
been  no  object  in  altering  the  word  "pregnant":  it  would  have 
been  an  unnecessary  tampering  with  the  text.  There  was  an  object 
in  putting  an  explanation  to  the  undoubted  misprint  "  faining " 
(as  the  4tos  give  "  fawning ")  caused  most  likely  by  the  reporter 
mi^-hearing  what  was  spoken  on  the  stage,  or  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  compositor,  and  not  detected  by  the  readers  for  the 
press.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  see  the  writer  in  "  Eraser "  (May, 
1860,  p.  727)  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  solemnly 
devoting  a  column  to  an  argument  meant  to  show  the  dulness  of 
the  Old  Corrector  in  putting  such  a  gloss  for  "pregnant."  Mr. 
Collier  also  has  failed  to  detect  their  mistake;  for  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  remark  he  says  "  what  is  gained  by  it  (the  gloss)  ? 
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it  must  have  been  written  in  the  margin  as  an  explanation,  and  a 
bad  explanation  too  if  it  refer  to  pregnant  in  the  text/^  The  Re- 
viewer in  Fraser  proceeds  then  to  dilate  upon  the  force  of  the  word 
"pregnant'^  &c. 

Thus  we  cannot  suppose  Mr.  Collier  to  have  written  this  word 
"begging,"  for  he  casually  notices  the  misprint  "faining"  in  his 
Editions  of  Shakespeare,  not  saying  anything  leading  us  to  suppose 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  right  word  "  fawning": — but  the  person  who 
■wrote  "begging"  evidently  could  not  have  known  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  printed  "  fawning."  ^ 

The  candid  reader  will  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  this  example 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  adduced  does  as  much  damage  to  his  cause  as 
it  does  to  that  of  Mr.  Collier. 

There  are  four  more  examples  I  have  to  mention,  Nos.  5,  6,  10, 
and  12.  No.  5  can  scarcely  be  seen :  it  may  be  Mr.  Jones's 
emendation  of  a  line  that  he  thought  halted  or  lacked  another 
syllable,  like  the  line  in  No.  7 ;  there  are  no  peculiarities  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  three  indistinct  words  :  they  may  be  in  the  Old 
Corrector's  cursive  handwriting  :  not  being  under  the  ink,  no  forgery 
could  be  proved  from  them. 

No.  6  makes  also  for  my  conjectures.  The  Old  Corrector  had 
crossed  out  the  i  of  the  word  "straines,"  and  substituted  on  the 
margin,  in  his  brown  ink,  "  nge,"  the  "  e  "  being  anything  but  dis- 
tinct. INIr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Collier,  to  make  every  thing  appear  clear, 
— to  elucidate,  in  fact,  the  Corrector's  correction — has  written  the 
whole  word  in  pencil  so  as  to  make  the  "  nge  "  read  "  strangeness." 
Or  there  is  another  as  equally  possible  explanation,  and  perhaps  the 
better  of  the  two ;  the  Old  Corrector  may  have  written  "  nge  "  in 
pencil  first,  then  over  it  the  "  nge  "  in  ink.  ISIr.  Jones,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  wrote  in  front  of  the  ink  correction,  in  pencil,  the 

1  Mr.  Collier's  note  (1858)  is  as  follows  : — 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.]  So  aU  the  4to8  (excepting  that  of  1603,  where 
no  word  of  the  kind  is  met  with)  but  the  folio  1623  misprints  it  faining,  which  word 
is  left  in  the  Corr.  fo.  1632. 
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letters  "  str ''  (observe  also  he  has  inadvertently  left  out  the  "  a  ") , 
and  then  after  it  "ness/'  thus  making  the  emendation  read  "  strange- 
ness." My  observations  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
the  facsimile  page  of  the  "  Inquiry." 

No.  10  contains  the  awful  word  "  body,"  one  of  the  test  words 
which  have  failed  to  establish,  on  internal  grounds,  the  spuriousness 
of  the  emendations.  If  Mr,  Jones  wrote  this  word,  the  want  of 
space  in  the  margin  would  naturally  account  for  its  cramped  appear- 
ance. If  the  pencil  underlies  the  ink,  then  the  Old  Corrector  had 
in  the  first  instance  spelt  the  word  with  a  "  y; "  this  is  more 
likely,  as  we  find  many  instances,  one  in  the  same  page,  where  he 
has  used  "y"  for  "ie,"  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Hamilton's  argument 
(Inq.  p.  135)  as  to  the  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  "dead" 
is  preposterous. 

The  last  example,  No.  12,  need  occupy  us  little  time.  The  letters 
are  so  indistinct  that  either  the  Old  Corrector  or  Mr.  Jones  may 
have  been  using  his  pencil  here.  If  the  Old  Corrector,  of  course 
they  underlie  the  ink,  if  Mr.  Jones,  they  must  be  superposed.  The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
could  best  decide  the  question. 

As  regards  the  MS.  Corrections  in  the  folio  1623,  some  of  them 
are  printed  in  the  later  edition  of  1632;  the  corrections  of  the 
same  word  in  the  two  folios  are  not  always  made  to  agree  Avith 
each  other.     This  does  not  look  much  like  forgery. 

I  have  based  my  arguments  up  to  this  point  on  the  supposition  of 
the  facsimile  page  in  the  "  Inquiry  "  being  eorrei;t :  but  I  must  not 
allow  my  readers,  the  generality  of  whom  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  folio  itself,  to  form  their  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  on  the  supposition  of  this  facsimile  page  being 
wholly  correct.  I  cannot  therefore  refrain  from  recording  my 
own  opinion  on  the  appearance  of  the  folio,  and  offering  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pencil  and  ink  writing  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass.  I  will  commence  with  the  pencil 
first.     The    only  example   given    in   the    facsimile   page   of  the 
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"Inquiry"  where  the  ink  overlies  the  pencil  is  No.  12.  There 
should  have  been  more  of  such  examples  given.  This  writing  the 
reader  will  see  is  of  a  different  character  to  the  other  pencil  words : 
it  does  not  resemble  Mr.  Collier's  handwriting;  and  in  no  case 
where  I  discerned  pencil  underlying  the  ink  was  it  more  plain,  more 
legible,  or  in  a  more  modern  handwriting  than  that  in  facsimile 
No.  12.  No  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  cover  pencil  correc- 
tions with  the  ink ;  several  I  noticed  were  but  half  covered :  but 
that  any  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Collier's  handwriting  should  have 
connected  these  pencil  words  with  his  own  bold,  clear,  and  rather 
peculiar,  though  seldom  variable,  writing  which  appears  here  and 
there  on  the  margins,  seems  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Collier's  words 
have  never  been  attempted  to  be  erased :  and  they  are  merely  helps 
for  reference  when  he  was  printing  his  new  edition  of  Shakespeare 
from  the  folio.  There  are  his  long  crosses  and  ticks, — all  very  visible 
— to  draw  his  attention  to  any  alteration  or  passage  that  he  might 
wish  to  print.  There  are  his  plain  pencil  lines  enclosing  or  marking 
off  several  lines  of  the  text,  all  of  which  he  has  admitted,  in  as  plain 
language  as  could  be  wished,  were  his  own.  No  one  who  opens  the 
book  will  fail  to  see  at  once  that  these  pencil  marks  "  speak  for 
themselves." 

The  very  faint  pencil  marks  under  the  ink  occur  more  rarely  than 
is  generally  supposed  ;  they  do  not  underlie  the  longer  ink  correc- 
tions, and  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  erased  except  by  time. 
(I  have  a  book  before  me  in  which  some  pencil  writing  is  barely 
visible,  though  only  written  seven  years  ago.)  The  Old  Corrector 
must  have  had  his  pencil  by  his  side  while  looking  over  the  volume 
at  different  times,  and  most  probably  made  a  few  alterations  in  his 
own  natural  hand  ;  I  say  a  few,  in  comparison  with  the  many  ink 
emendations,  the  number  and  peculiarity  of  which  are  marvellous. 

I  also  observed  numerous  "  notes  of  interrogation " — put  for 
queries — in  faint  pencil  on  the  margin,  formed  very  differently  from 
the  one  in  facsimile  14.  Beneath  the  word  to  M'hich  they  drew 
attention  was  generally  a  small  pencil  dash.     These  notes  of  inter- 
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rogation  are  of  a  somewhat  antique  form,  and  one  or  two  I  noticed 
were  made  the  wrong  way,  the  convex  side  being  to  the  left.  That 
in  facsimile  14  is  evidently  a  modern  explanation  of  the  ink  altera- 
tion in  the  text  after  the  word  ''  heare/'  where  the  comma  has  been 
made  by  the  Old  Corrector  into  a  note  of  interrogation,  but  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  2. 

The  other  pencil  words  are  plain  enough :  they  are  the  explana- 
tions of  the  ink  corrections,  and  sometimes  merely  glosses.  The 
words  "armed/'  "begging,"  "God,"  &c.  (see  facsimiles)  are  just 
legible  on  the  margins.  These  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  Mr. 
Jones;  they  do  not  resemble  Mr.  Collier's  handwriting,  nor  are 
they  nearly  so  clear  as  his. 

With  regard  to  the  facsimiles  appended  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
"Inquiry  "  not  only  are  they,  as  has  been  remarked,  "restorations 
rather  than  facsimiles,"  but  some  are  unfaithful  to  the  originals. 
No.  14  is  enough  to  puzzle  any  one.  Why  were  the  brown  ink 
marks  placed  after  the  word  "  faining  "  ?  How  came  it  that  the 
full  stop  is  so  far  from  the  letter  "  g  "?  A  glance  at  the  folio  soon 
shows  the  fault  in  the  facsimile.  After  the  word  "  faining  "  a  note 
of  interrogation  is  printed  in  the  black  type  of  the  text.  The  Old 
Corrector  put'  two  strokes  in  his  brown  ink  through  it,  then  placed 
a  stop  (in  brown  ink,  of  course)  after  it,  and  made  a  note  of  interro- 
gation after  the  question  "  Dost  thou  heare  ?  "  The  pencil  word 
"  armed  "  in  facsimile  13,  is  not  so  clear  in  the  original,  the  top  of 
the  "r"  has  indeed  entirely  disappeared.  The  word  "armed"  in 
ink  again  is  not  so  legible  as  the  facsimile  would  have  us  believe. 

As  regards  the  ink,  Mr.  Maskelyne  proved  it  to  be  a  "  kind  of 
paint  formed  perhaps  of  sepia  and  Indian  ink  :"  which  no  one  seems 
inclined  to  dispute.  In  the  days  when  the  Old  Corrector  is 
supposed  to  have  lived,  many  people  were  accustomed  to  make  their 
own  ink,  and  as  the  emendations  must  have  taken  some  time  to 
write,  the  fresh  mixing,  addition  of  water,  &c.,  and  two  or  three 
revisions  of  the  corrections  would  account  for  the  different  shades  of 
the  ink.     In  some  places  it  is  thick  and  shines,  in  others  it  is  dull 
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and  thin,  and  often  it  penetrates  to  the  other  side  of  the  page :  at 
the  beginning  of  the  folio  some  has  been  spilt  and  smeared,  and  has 
here  especially  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  paint  mixed  with  ink. 
A  sharp  quill  seems  generally  to  have  been  used  :  for  ■where  the 
nibs  have  been  divided  very  widely  in  a  thick  stroke,  no  ink  remains 
on  the  paper  but  the  two  sharp  outside  lines  of  the  stroke. 

Several  of  these  ink  emendations  have  been  partly  erased  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  A  penknife  has  done  the  work  in  some  cases,  and  often 
has  scratched  through  the  paper,  making  a  hole.  In  other  cases  a 
mode  of  erasure  has  been  adopted,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  explain. 
From  the  smooth  appearance  of  the  paper  (the  surface  not  having 
been  rudely  disturbed  or  peeled  off,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  use 
of  bread  or  otherwise),  this  as  yet  undiscovered  mixture  seems 
to  have  been  washed  out  by  means  of  the  sponge :  a  slight  stain 
round  the  erased  word,  and  sometimes  a  crinkled  appearance  of  the 
paper  favour  this  suggestion.  Some  of  the  washed  and  half 
scratched  out  words  look  something  like  pencil  writing.  The  word 
"Cliffes'^  a  critic  in  ''Notes  and  Queries"  (see  above,  p.  10)  mis- 
took for  such. 

The  Old  Corrector  has  evidently  gone  over  his  work  two  or  three 
times;  this  accounts  for  the  erasures,  and  second  emendations. 
Numerous  letters,  not  very  clearly  written  in  the  first  instance,  he 
has  touched  up  or  finished  ofi";  some  of  which  "touchings  up" 
(objected  to  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Inquiry  p.  134)  were  very  naturally 
made  in  an  ink  of  a  different  shade  to  that  used  in  the  earlier 
emendations. 

As  regards  the  alleged  "  rubbing  out "  of  the  pencil  corrections, 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one  had  ever  attempted  to  make 
away  with  them  :  the  older  ones  have  been  half  obliterated  by  time. 
One  critic  innocently  talks  of  india-rubber  being  in  use  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  he  evidently  only  wanted  to  bring  in 
a  weak  witticism  where  he  quotes  Shakespeare's  words  "  Ay,  there's 
the  rub."     One  is  inclined  to  ask  him,  Where  is  the  rub? 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  none  of  the  pencil  corrections 
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need  invalidate  the  genuineness  of  the  ink  corrections.  All  these 
interpellanzas  may  be  explained  rationally.  If  Mr.  Collier  had 
printed,  or  even  hinted  at,  some  of  the  additional  pencil  corrections 
which  do  not  appear  rescribed  in  ink,  it  would  cast  a  shade  of 
suspicion  on  him  :  even  then  he  could  only  be  charged  with  sug- 
gesting a  new  text ;  the  ink  emendations  could  not  be  impugned 
on  that  ground.  It  remains  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  alleged 
modern  nature  of  the  ink  itself, — which  at  present  has  certainly  not 
been  done  to  general  satisfaction, — in  order  to  establish  on  external 
grounds  the  charge  of  forgery  which  has  been  advanced. 

They  who  do  not  pretend  to  palseographical  knowledge  cannot 
advance  opinions  on  the  antiquity  of  the  ink  writing  that  will  have 
much  weight;  but  if  the  presence  of  the  pencil  words,  and  the 
''  astounding  results  of  their  investigation  "  (Inquiry,  p.  135)  may 
have  convinced  some  that  a  forger  has  been  at  work,  others  may  in 
calmer  reason  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Mr,  Maskelyne  says  (Inquiry,  p.  145),  "In  several  places  the 
pencil  stops  abruptly  at  the  ink."  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Collier,  if 
they  intended  their  explanations  to  be  of  any  use,  would  not 
continue  their  pencil  marks,  or  write,  over  the  ink,  if  they  could 
possibly  avoid  so  doing.  It  stands  to  reason  then  that  these  pencil 
words  must  have  been  written  last.  Also  he  says  ''  I  have  nowhere 
been  able  to  detect  the  pencil  marks  clearly  overlyiny  the  ink," 
which  proves  that  neither  the  Old  Corrector,  Mr.  Jones,  or  INIr. 
Collier  wasted  their  lead  or  time  in  such  an  unreasonable  pro- 
cedure. After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  fainter  pencil 
marks,  Mr.  Maskelyne  (Inquiry,  p.  145)  terms  them  only  "as  still 
traceable,"  the  microscope  "  revealing  particles  of  plumbago  in  the 
hollows  of  the  paper."     (Inquiry,  p.  144.) 

But  if  Mr.  Collier  were  the  forger,  and  wrote  all  the  pencil 
marksj  it  is  curious  that  he  should  not  have  said  anything  about 
"  four  short-hand  words "  which  are  written  in  pencil  on  one  of 
the  margins  of  "  Coriolanus."  JNIr.  M.  Levy  has,  we  are  told,  in- 
tcrprcti;d  them  to  mean  a  "  stage  direction  having  reference  to  the 
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scene"  (Critic,  March  21,  I860,  p.  357).  It  is  not  likely  such  a 
suggestion  would  be  left  out,  or  unprinted,  by  the  forger :  though 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Old  Corrector  should  have  overlooked 
the  words  in  writing  in  his  ink  emendations.  Mr.  Levy  "cannot 
find  them  to  have  been  used  before  1774,"  and  cannot  find  that 
they  were  not.  The  date  of  the  ink  corrections,  however,  is  another 
matter.  It  was  the  "  indirect  charge  against  Mr.  Collier  of  forgery  " 
that  it  concerned  us  to  examine  first.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  a 
forger  would  make  an  alteration  in  pencil  in  cajntal  letters,  and  write 
by  its  side  in  ink  its  counterpart  in  figures,  as  is  the  case  in  Hamlet, 
p.  276;  nor  that  he  would  omit  several  minor  MS.  corrections  in  the 
text,  but  which  do  not  appear  on  the  margin.  If  the  ink  emendations 
be  proved  modern,  they  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  intrinsic 
merits.  They  cannot  fall  by  the  admitted  and  undoubtedly  curious 
presence  of  the  numerous  pencillings  scattered  throughout  the  Folio. 

To  understand  numerous  passages  of  Shakespeare  which  many 
modern  editors  have  not  scrupled  to  distort  or  give  at  a  guess  their 
own  meaning  to, — called  "  lopping  or  stretching  an  author," — it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Elizabethan 
Literature.  To  understand  why  the  text  of  Shakespeare  is,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  debateable  ground,  one  must  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  the  typographical  art  in  the  1 7th  century, — 
the  general  indiff'erence  of  authors  of  that  period  to  posthumous 
fame,  if  present  emolument  were  attainable, — the  licence  accorded 
and  assumed  by  actors, — and  the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant 
on  the  acting,  printing,  and  publishing  of  our  great  dramatist's 
productions. 

As  regards  the  other  "  forgeries "  treated  of  in  the  "  Inquiry  " 
one  has  to  take  breath  before  continuing  the  search  for  truth.  It 
must  have  been  exciting  work — this  great  detection !  Picture  to 
yourself,  kind  reader,  those  hours  and  days  (and  we  wonder  how 
many  sleepless  nights)  Avhcn  Mr.  Hamilton  ran  in  hot  haste,  to  and 
fro,  from  Great  Ilussell  Street  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  Bridgewater 
House,  &c.,  crying  out  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  All  is  forgery  !  " 
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Suspicion  alights  on  everything  touched  by  Mr.  Collier.  Were  Mr. 
Collier  to  fiud  another  MS.  connected  with  Shakespeare  tomorrow, 
and  print  it,  it  would  be  "  pounced  upon/^  and,  ere  the  sun  had  set, 
would  have  been  "  pronounced  upon."  The  astronomer  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  new  and  wonderful  creature  in  the  moon :  but  he 
afterwards  found  it  was  only  a  dead  fly  sticking  to  the  glass.  The 
game  indeed  is  a  fine  and  a  fast  one  :  acquiret  vires  eundo.  "  It  is 
a  shame  in  such  a  tempest  to  have  but  one  anchor."  They  shall  be 
forgeries, — per  fas  et  nefas.  They  are  all  in  the  same  handwriting — 
all  exhibit  the  same  characteristics — same  excellences  of  imperfec- 
tion, &c.,  &c.  The  public,  aghast,  entranced,  surprised,  ravished  and 
shocked  by  turns,  cry  out.  Is  there  no  panacea  for  this  contagious 
disease  of  suspicion?  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Britain?  is  there  no 
physician  there?"     But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.^ 

Lord  EUesmere's  letter  is  indeed  a  summary  check  to  the  fun. 
It  knocks  over  one  of  the  nine-pins ;  Mr.  Lemon's  reply,  let  his 
antagonists  say  what  they  may,  shakes,  if  it  overthrow  not,  another  : 
and  Dr.  Wellesley's,  though  somewhat  vague,  was  a  succour  Mr. 
Collier  could  little  have  expected.  It  is  true  some  of  the  pins  they 
have  attempted  to  set  up  again ;  Mr.  Parry  even  admits  ''  he  may 
be  wrong  "  (Inquiry,  p.  155),  and  actually  the  only  formidable  one 
left  is  the  letter  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  The  poor  thing  !  it  has 
undergone  much  wear  and  tear ;  even  when  Mr.  Collier  touched  it 
some  years  ago  it  crumbled  away  :  Mr.  Hamilton  can  indeed  make 
the  "  head  of  it,"  and  tries  hard  to  make  "  the  tail."  But  the  tail, 
in  fact,  is  gone ;  it  is  as  a  tale  twice  told :  and  speculations  and 
facsimiles  are  comparatively  of  but  little  use  now.  Examination  of 
the  spots  of  corrosion  eaten  into  the  paper  and  ink  suggest  other 
thoughts ;  they  prove  its  antiquity,  if  not  its  genuineness.  They  prove 

'  By  the  bye,  who  is  Mr.  Douglas  Hamilton  ?  On  the  authority  of  the  Athenaeum 
and  other  papers  we  learn  that  "  Mr.  Douglas  Hamilton  has  found  in  tlie  State  Paper 
Office  some  hitherto  unnoticed  facts  in  the  Life  of  Milton."  Now  if  Mr.  Douglas  be 
no  relation  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.,  I  would  warn  him  that  he  had  better  not 
find  any  more :  he  will  bo  pounced  and  pronounced  upon  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Let  the  Camden  Society  see  to  it. 
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at  least  that  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collier  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
manufacture.  Indeed  no  one  supposes  Mr.  Collier  to  have  forged 
this  :  at  most  they  can  say  he  has  misread  or  miscopied.  "  It  is 
possible/*  says  a  Reviewer,  "  that  he  may  satisfy  the  world  that 
this  has  been  his  only  offence/'  (Critic,  March  3,  I860,)  and  the 
Reviewer  in  Fraser  now  echoes  the  sentiment  that  "  he  is  entitled 
to  the  English  verdict  of  Not  Guilty"  (May,  1860,  p.  738) ; 
admissions  which  could  scarcely  have  been  wrung  six  months  ago. 

Against  Mr.  Collier,  then,  the  case  has  signally  failed ;  and  it 
would  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  reasons 
for  regretting  that,  under  perhaps  magni  nominis  umbra,  he  has  been 
led  to  stake  the  reputation  of  the  candour  of  the  MS.  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  to  his  own  cost.  Oblivious — while  the  de- 
lirium of  accomplishing  something  e<r//'fl-ordinary  lasted — he  may 
live  to  rue  the  day  that  transformed  the  precincts  of  the  British 
Museum  into  a  house  of  coral,  himself  the  polypus.  Comets  are 
grand  things,  though  eccentric  in  their  aberrations :  ignes  fatui 
shine  for  an  instant,  and  are  extinguished  for  ever.  If  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton only  appear  a  spark  to  us,  he  may  possibly,  being  so  far  beyond 
and  above  us,  prove  to  be  a  sun. 

Having  then  reviewed  the  fourteen  facsimiles  appended  to  the 
"Inquiry/*  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  consider  whether  my  sug- 
gestions are  impossibilities  :  if  they  are  not,  I  have  as  much  reason 
in  absence  of  all  proof — except  the  opinions  and  ipse  dixits — of  a 
few  who  think  to  frighten  us  with  their  dignified  names — to  question 
the  reasons  for  asserting  on  external  grounds  the  spuriousness  of  the 
MS.  emendations.  Nor  can  the  weight  of  all  the  literaiy  or  official 
authority  that  may  be  pitted  against  us  silence  the  expressions  of 
unbounded  surprise  and  indignation,  which  all  lovers  of  fair  play 
who  have  watched  the  unequal  contest  must  feel  towards  those  who 
would  asperse,  on  such  slight  foundation,  the  fair  fame  and  name  of 
a  literary  gentleman. 

But  as  regards  the  Folio  itself,  we  have  not  done  with  it.     We 
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want  more  information.  Is  there  anything — the  name  of  Thomas 
Perkins  for  instance — written  on  the  fly-leaf  Mr.  PaiTy  has  dis- 
covered to  belong  to  his  lost  folio  ?  is  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
fly-leaf  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warner  (Fraser^  May^  p.  751,  note) 
which  was  in  his  folio  he  says  he  sold  to  Mr.  Rodd  in  1 846  ?  and 
why  did  Mr.  Rodd  sell  for  305.  what  he  bought  for  £5.? 

The  literary  part  of  the  question  I  have  but  slightly  touched  upon. 
The  hundreds  of  estimable  suggestions  the  Folio  contains,  common 
sense  will  in  time  doubtless  appreciate.     Some  of  our  best  Shake- 
sperian  authorities  have  not  only  introduced  several  of  the  emenda- 
tions into  their  own  text,  but  one,  who  entertains,  according  to  his 
own  dictum,  no  exaggerated  notions  of  Mr.CoUier^s  editorial  abilities, 
has  pronounced  many  "  so  admirable  that  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
jectural.'^     Mr.  Hamilton's   own   words   are  "  If  tlie  corrections 
rested  on  a  valid  basis,  a  more  signal  benefit  to  literature  had  seldom 
been  conferred."     (Inq.  Pref.  p.  ii.)     Mr.  Staunton   (Shakespeare, 
Vol.  III.  250)  assuming  the  corrections  forged,  impugns  one  of  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  Old  Corrector  makes  "  the  utterer  appear 
incompetent  to  appreciate  the  fine  touches  of  Shakespeare's  genius." 
Now  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Old  Corrector  was  always  alive  to 
the  intrinsic  beauties  of  Shakespeare's  diction,  style,  or  sentiment : 
he  seems  to  have  intended  merely  to  make  sense  of  various  passages 
notably  erroneously  printed  :  but  that  the  utterer  should  be  incom- 
petent to  understand  "  the  fine  touches  of  Shakespeare's  genius " 
cannot  surely  excite  any  great  wonder.     Mr.  Staunton,  however, 
with   much  liberality,  is  willing   to  admit   that   some  few   good 
readings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Perkins  folio.     If  they  were  all 
forgeries,  the  "  shade  of  Shakespeare,"  says  Tieck,  "  must  have  risen 
to  have  forged  them."    But  I  would  not  give  them  too  great  praise, 
which  Pope  likens  to  ambergris ;  '^  a  little  whifi*  of  it  is  agreeable, 
a  good  lump  knocks  you  down."     But  the  corrections  arc  there ; 
and  as  they  improve  upon  many  of  Shakespeare's  much  mangled 
lines  (even  though  he  never  wrote  the  originals)  it  must  be  admitted 
"  a  livino;  door  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
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I  have  attempted  to  speak  plainly,  for  speech  was  not  given  us  to 
disguise  our  thoughts,  and  my  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  some 
of  my  suggestions  entitled  to  a  temporary  consideration :  1  trust  at 
least  they  may  contribute  a  quota  to  the  laborious  task  of  pene- 
trating the  undoubted  mystery  that  still  hangs  over  the  so-called 
"  Perkins  Folio." 

SCRUTATOR. 
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"  I  can  have  no  right,"  says  Mr.  Collier  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Inquiry,"  "  to  complain  that 
"  if  there  be  fair  and  reasonable  gromid  for  believing 
'•  that  a  fraud  and  imposture  has  been  attempted 
"  or  committed,  one  department,  or  even  all  the 
"  departments  of  oiu'  great  national  institution, 
"  siiould  step  forward  to  guard  the  public  against 
"  the  delusion.  I  look  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  part 
'=  of  their  duty  ;  but  they  are  bound  to  discharge 
'■  that  duty  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  com- 
"  patible  with  a  proper  sifting  of  the  case  ;  and  they 
"  are  bound,  moreover,  not  only  to  limit  themselves 
"  in  the  execution  of  their  task  to  what  necessity 
"  may  require,  but  to  proceed  with  due  regard 
"  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  their  own  position. 
"  A  dispassionate  sobriety  ought  to  be  observed, 
"  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  to  be 
"  produced,  and  the  whole  inquiry  ought  to 
"  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  temper  and 
"  moderation." 

If  Mr.  Collier  had  followed  the  precepts  he  has 
thus  laid  down,  an  important  question,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  may  be  said  to  concern  the  whole 
literature  of  England,  w^ould  have  been  dispassion- 
ately discussed,  and  his  opponents,  if  opponents 
they  must  be  called,  would  have  no  reason  to  object 
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to  the  ungenerous  insinuations  with  which  his 
statements  abound.  Should  Mr.  Collier  complain 
of  the  tone  which  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  this  matter,  he  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  It  was  the  injudicious  answer 
he  sent  to  the  "  Times "  newspaper,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  letter,  that  has  caused  him  the 
annoyance,  by  making  it  a  personal,  rather  than  a 
literary,  question. 


Public  Record  Office, 
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A  MOST  important  literary  question  has  engaged  public 
attention  since  last  July.  Not  that  it  is  new  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  dramatic,  and  more  especially 
Shakespearian,  literature ;  for  it  has  been  before  the  world 
since  January  1852,  Avhen  Mr.  Collier  first  announced,  in  the 
Athenaum  that  he  had  discovered  in  a  copy  of  the  second 
folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  published  in  1632,  a 
large  body  of  Notes  and  Emendations,  amounting  to  nearly 
20,000,  in  a  hand  not  much  later  than  the  time  Avhcn  this 
edition  emanated  from  the  press,  and  that  in  his  belief 
the  Annotator  had  made  these  emendations  from  better 
authority  than  that  of  the  Editors  of  the  fust  folio. 

This  announcement  naturally  created  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  Shakespearian  critics,  and  other  literary  men,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  these  Notes  and  Emendations;  and  in 
order  that  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  Mr.  Collier,  as  he  states, 
exhibited  the  book  before  the  Shakespearian  Society,  and, 
on  three  occasions,  before  the  Society  of  Anticpiaries. 
Further  to  gratify  the  curiosity  that  had  then  been  raised, 
in  the  year  1852  Mr.  Collier  published  a  volume  professing 
to  contain  the  greater  part,  but  not  all,  of  these  manuscript 
alterations,  \/\\\\  a  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  one  page.  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Collier  made  public  some  of  the  emendations 
of  this  annotated  folio,  than  the  most  lively  interest  w^as 
excited,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  as  Avell. 
The  new  readings  were,  however,  violently  assailed  by  critics 
of  every  denomination  ;  one  alone  (Professor  Mommsen) 
accepting  them  as  genuine.  In  England,  Mr.  Singer,  Mr. 
Dyce,  Mr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  C.  Knight  repu- 
diated  them   in   no  very  measured  terms.      According   to 
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these  gentlemen,  llicy  Avere  not  Avhat  they  professed  to  be  ; 
the  "  Old  Corrector  "  (as  Mr.  Collier  termed  their  author) 
had  no  authority  for  his  corrections ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
greater  part  of  them  Avere  adopted  from  recent  annotators ; 
those  of  Avhich  the  original  could  not  be  traced  were  violent 
and  inconsiderate  changes  for  the  worse  ;  the  larger  number 
were  frivolous  and  unnecessary. — Such  was  the  gist  of  the 
allegations  made  in  reference  to  these  readings. 

The  scholars  who  thus  impugned  the  genuineness  of  these 
emendations,  arrived  at  their  conclusions  Avholly  from  their 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  text,  and  of  Avhat  had  been  done 
for  it  by  Commentators  during  the  present  century  and  the 
last.  They  had  never  examined  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  though 
more  than  one  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  As  early  as  1853  Mr,  Charles  Knight  pointed 
out,  in  a  temperate  but  forcible  manner,  the  propriety  of 
having  the  folio  deposited  in  the  custody  of  some  public 
body,  who  would  allovv'  access  to  it,  under  proper  regulations, 
and  a  full  and  satisfactory  examination  of  its  contents.  Dis- 
regarding, however,  the  adA^erse  opinions  thus  expressed, 
Mr.  Collier,  in  1853,  issued  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Notes 
and  Emendations ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  folio  became  the 
jn'operty  of  the  Didce  of  Devonshire.  All  further  chance  of 
a  critical  examination  of  the  volume  had  now  become  ap  • 
parently  hopeless ;  and  it  was  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  that  Mr.  Howard  Staunton  determined,  if  possible,  to 
bave  the  handAvriting  in  Avhich  these  emendations  Avere  made 
examined.  "  Having  myself,"  he  remarks,*'  "  from  the  first 
publication  of  the  Notes  and  Emendations,  felt  assured,  by 
the  internal  evidence,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
plagiarized  from  the  chief  Shakespearian  editors  and  critics, 
and  the  rest  of  quite  modern  fabrication,  I  earnestly 
longed  to  have  the  Avriting  tested.  That  Avhich  Avas  a 
desire  before,  Avhen  the  present  Avork  Avas  undertaken, 
became  a  necessity ;  and  during  the  year  1858  I  more  than 
once  communicated  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  as  the  most 
eminent  paleographer  of  the  age_->  my  motives  for  Avishing 
that  the  volume  should  undergo  inspection  by  persons  skilled 
in  ancient  handwritino-/'  Sir  F.  Maddens  official  engao;e- 
ments  at  that  time  prevented  his  giving  the  subject  the 
attention  it  deserved  ;  but  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Staunton's 
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solicitations,  Sir  Frederick  applied  to  Mr.  Collier  for  his 
good  services  in  obtaining  access  to  the  volume.  To  this 
application  Mr.  Collier  made  no  reply ;  whereupon,  Sir  F. 
Madden  re(iuested  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself  the 
loan  of  the  volume  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  afford  Pro- 
fessor Bodenstedt,  Mr.  Staunton,  and  others  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  it.  These  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  handwritings  of  the  period 
in  question,  after  careful  examination  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  manuscript  notes  and  emendations  Avere 
modern  fabrications,  although  written  in  imitation  of  hands 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  opinion  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  to  the  Times  newspaper  in 
a  letter  of  the  22d  June  1859  ;  when  he  also  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  an  infinite  number  of  faint  pencil- 
marks  and  corrections,  written  in  a  hand  of  the  present 
century,  could  be  seen  on  the  margins  of  the  book,  and  that 
some  of  these  pencil-marks  could  be  distinctly  traced  under- 
neath the  ink  of  many  of  the  emendations. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  reply,  also  published  in  the  Times, 
denied  these  assertions ;  and  courted  "  the  most  minute,  the 
most  searching,  and  the  most  hostile  examination  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  allegations." 

We  purpose,  therefore,  taking  Mr.  Collier  at  his  word, 
to  enter  upon  such  an  examination  as  he  courts. — Not,  how- 
ever, in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  subject  Is  too  important  and  too 
grave  to  require  or  admit  of  personal  recriminations. 

As  Mr.  Collier  rests  the  authority  of  his  folio  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  handwriting  in  which  those  emendations  are 
made,  we  purpose  examining  this  claim  to  authority  under 
the  following  heads: — 

I.  Is  the  Avritlng,  in  which  the  Notes  and  Emendations 

occur,  of  the  period  of  which  Mr.  Collier  alleges  it 
to  be  ? 

II.  Are  there  any  pcncilllngs  in  the  margin,  as  IMr. 

Hamilton  professes  to  have  discovered  ? 

III.  Do  the  Notes  and  Emendations  carry  upon  then- 
face  proofs  of  their  genuineness  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  history  of  the  folio  in  which  these 
Notes  and  Emendations  are  found? 
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and  lastly,  on  collateral  grounds  :  — 

y.  7\.re  certain  Letters  and  Papei's  relating  to  Shake- 
speare which  Mr.  Collier  has  printed,  or  referred 
to,  genuine  or  not  ? 

I.  Is  the  Avriting,  in  which  the  notes  and  emendations 
occur,  of  the  period  of  which  Mr  Collier  alleges  it  to  be  ? 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
uninitiated  a  correct  notion  of  the  shades  of  difference  in  the 
handwritings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and 
yet  a  practised  eye  distinguishes  at  a  glance  one  from 
another,  as  easily  as  a  man  Avho,  finding  half  a  dozen  letters 
from  intimate  friends  upon  his  table,  can  tell  who  are  the 
writers  without  looking  at  the  signatures,  and  yet  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  describe  the  different  characteristics  which  enabled 
him  to  form  his  conclusion. 

The  handwriting  of  the  notes  and  alterations  in  the 
Devonshire  folio  is  of  a  mixed  character,  varying,  even 
in  the  same  page,  from  the  stiff  laboured  Gothic  hand  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  round  text-hand  of  the  nineteenth, 
a  fact  most  perceptible  in  the  capital  letters.  It  bears 
unequivocal  marks  also  of  laborious  imitation  through- 
out. 

In  their  broader  characteristics  the  features  of  the  hand- 
writing of  this  country,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
may  be  arranged  under  four  epochs,  sufficiently  distinct  to 
elucidate  our  argument :  — 

1.  The  stiffuprlght  Gothic  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 

2.  The  same,  inclining,  and  less  stiff,  as  a  greater  amount  of 
correspondence  demanded  an  easier  style  of  writing,  under 
Elizabeth. 

3.  The  cursive,  based  on  an  Italian  model  (the  Gothic 
becoming  more  flexible  and  now  rapidly  disappearing),  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  continuing  in  use  for  about  a  century, 

4.  The  round  hand  of  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  House 
of  Hanover,  degenerating  into  the  careless  half-formed  hands 
of  the  present  day 
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Now^  it  is  periectly  possible,  tluit  any  two  of  these  hands 
in  succession,  may  have  been  practised  by  the  same  person  ; 
although  hand-Avritings,  with  all  their  modifications,  are  far 
more  stationary  in  their  essential  characteristics,  than  an 
inexperienced  in(|uirer  Avould  generally  suppose.  That  the 
first  and  third,  or  the  second  and  fourth  should  be  co-existent 
is  very  improbable.  That  all,  or  that  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  should  be  found  together,  as  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  era,  we  hold  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

Yet  this  Is  a  difficulty  that  Mr.  Collier  has  to  explain  ;  as 
the  hand-writings  of  the  MS.  corrections  in  the  Devonshire 
folio,  including  those  in  pencil,  vary,  as  already  said,  from  the 
stiflf,  upright,  laboured,  and  earlier  Gothic  to  the  round  text- 
hand  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  But,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,*  with  considerable 
caution  though  he  betrays  the  uncertainty  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  is  venturing,  "  in  many  an  instrument  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  engrossed  in  the  Gothic,  names  of  places 
and  persons,  and  other  words  to  which  it  was  wished  to 
attract  special  attention,  were  inserted  in  a  cursive  hand, 
very  like  modern  handwriting  in  general  appearance. 
Such  a  cursive  an  old  Corrector  may  have  used  in  his 
freer  pencil  jottings,  to  be  replaced  by  elaborate  half- 
printing  in  penmanship." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  cursive  hand  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  utterly  unlike  the  cursive  hand  of  these 
pencillings.  It  is  so  far  from  being  like,  that  no  prac- 
tised eye  could  be  deceived  by  it.  The  cursive  hand  of  these 
Gothic  instruments  is  of  the  most  perfect  and  graceful  kind. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Italian  scholars,  and  based  on  the 
type  now  named  '  italic'  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  any 
works  printed  in  italics  in  the  17th  century,  e.  rj.  to 
Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  or  his  "  De  Augmentis,"  or, 
still  better,  to  his  MSS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of 
the  nature  of  cursive  writing  in  the  17th  century;  a  hand 
as  distinct  from  the  slovenly  round  text-hand  of  these 
pencillings  as  it  is    from  the  Gothic  of  an  earlier  period. 


No.  226,  pp.  452-486. 
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The    Eevicwei-    might    as    well    confound    Normau    witli 
rointcd  Architecture,  or  Batty  Langley  with  Cinque  Cento. 

But  tlie  reason  assigned  by  the  Eeviewer  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  stiffer  Gothic  hand  in  the  Shakespeare  emendations 
is  really  extraordinary.  The  folio  in  which  they  are  made 
appeared  in  1632.  We  must  allow  some  years  to  have 
elapsed  before  the  Corrector  had  completed  his  labours. 
Mr.  Collier  as.'^igns  them  to  the  Commonwealth.  Assume 
the  period  to  be  1650.  The  corrections,  then,  ought  to 
have  appeared  in  the  prevalent  writing  of  that  era;  that 
is,  m  the  ordinary  cursive  hand  of  the  period,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  a  hand  a  little  more  antiquated,  supposing  they  were 
the  work  of  a  provincial;  for  handwriting,  like  manners,  was 
in  those  times  somewhat  less  in  advance  in  the  provinces  than 
in  the  metropolis.  Fac-similes  of  this  hand  are  too  common 
for  anyone  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  general  character. 
But,  on  turning  to  the  corrections  in  the  Devonshire  folio,  they 
are  ostensibly  in  the  hand  of  a  much  earlier  date,  i.e.  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  the  earlier  period  of  James  L,  while  the  ])en- 
cillings  are  in  a  cursive  hand  of  the  IDth  century.  Supposing, 
however,  for  a  moment  that  these  pencillings  had  really  been 
(what  they  are  not)  in  a  cursive  hand  with  all  the  undeniable 
characteristics  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  what  con- 
ceivable motive  could  the  "old  Corrector  "  have  had  in  deliber- 
ately transforming  them  into  a  hand  w'hichhad  long  gone  out  of 
fashion?  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  could  be  for  his 
own  convenience  or  pleasure  that  he  undertook  such  an 
amount  of  unprofitable  labour,  for  what  was  to  be  gained  by 
it  ?  Could  it,  then,  be  for  the  printer's  use?  Certainly  not ; 
though  the  corrections  are  made  in  the  style  of  adapting 
a  book  for  the  press. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  reason  for  inverting  the  process, 
that  is,"  for  transforming  Gothic  pencil  writing  into  ink 
cursive ;  but  none  whatever  for  the  reverse.  Had  the  pencil 
writing  been  in  Gothic,  and  had  the  majority  of  the  written 
corrections  been  in  the  prevalent  hand  of  1650,  we  could  then 
have  conceived  that  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  had 
been  transferring  the  less  legible  Gothic  into  the  more  legible 
cursive :  but  why  he  should  undertake  the  task  of  replacing 
the  distinct  and  modern  by  the  indistinct  and  antiquated, 
passes  our  comprclicnsion. 
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There  is  another  consideration  Avhich,  sliglit  as  it  may 
appear,  will  not  fail  to  have  wei<>ht  with  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  study  of  handwriting  in  general. 
Air.  Collier  avows  his  belief  that  all  these  corrections  are  by 
one  and  the  same  hand.  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but,  if  so, 
how  does  he  account  for  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the 
letters  ?  In  the  connnoncst  capitals  there  are  to  be  found  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  different  forms  of  the  same  letter;  several 
of  Avhich  appear  to  have  been  written  at  first  in  an  ordinary 
modern  character,  and  afterwards  altered  and  retouched  with 
the  evident  design  of  creating  a  more  antique  appearance. 
Let  Mr.  Collier,  from  the  British  Museum,  or  from  the  State 
Paper  Office,  furnish  a  single  instance  of  one  writer  at  any 
period  who,  in  writing  according  to  the  usage  of  that  period, 
has  thus  luxuriated  in  varying  the  form  of  his  capitals. 

We  shall  say  only  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
material  in  which  the  corrections  arc  made,  as  Mr.  Maskelyne 
has  given  clear  evidence  that  it  is  not  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  black  ink  "  in  use  at  any  period. 

The  pigment,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  of  different 
shades,  often  varying  on  the  same  page  from  a  yellow  brown 
to  a  light  Indian  ink  ;  a  fact  that  seems  to  show  that  the 
C3rrections  were  made  at  different  times.  This  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  made  by  different 
])ersons  at  long  intervals  of  time ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  from 
the  peculiarities  in  the  writing  and  the  different  shades  of 
ink,  that  they  were  made  by  the  same  hand,  though 
undoubtedly  at  different  periods.  Believing,  as  avc  do,  tliat 
they  have  no  claims  to  antiquity,  but  are  in  reality  recent 
fabrications,  our  opinion  is  simply  this  :  that  whenever  the 
"  Old  Corrector  "  has  come  across  any  reading  suggested,  or 
error  corrected,  by  any  of  the  Shakespearian  scholars  of  tlie 
last  century  or  the  present  that  has  at  all  taken  his  fancy, 
he  has  seized  upon  them  and  inserted  them  in  the  folio ; 
and  that  thus  are  the  various  shades  of  the  ink  to  be 
accounted  for.  Chemical  tests,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be 
tried,  would  at  once  determine  what  arc  the  component  parts 
of  the  liquid  in  which  the  corrections  are  written. 

II.  Are  there  any  pcncillings  in  the  margin,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  professes  to  have  discovered  ? 
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It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  examining 
the  emendations,  discovered  in  the  margins  a  number  of  faint 
pencil-marks  and  corrections,  written  in  a  hand  of  the  present 
century,  and  that  some  of  these  pencil-marks  could  be  dis* 
tinctly  traced  underneath  the  ink.  This  fact  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, singly  of  little  importance,  tend  collectively  to 
establish  the  charge  of  fabrication.  On  this  point,  too,  there 
is  other  evidence  than  palaeography  ;  and  Mr.  Maskelyne's 
testimony,*  resting  on  independent  grounds,  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside. — "  This  simple  test  (the  microscope)  of 
the  character  of  these  emendations,  I  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  and  with  the  following  results  :  — 

"  Firstly.  As  to  any  question  that  might  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  the  pencil-marks  asserted  to  be  so 
plentifully  distributed  down  the  margin,  the  answer  is,  they 
are  there.  The  microscope  reveals  the  particles  of  plumbago 
in  the  hollows  of  the  paper ;  and  in  no  case  that  I  have 
yet  examined,  does  it  fail  to  bring  this  fact  forward  into 
incontrovertible  reality. 

"  Secondly,  the  ink  presents  a  rather  singular  aspect  under 
the  microscope.  Its  appearance  in  many  cases  on  or  rather 
in  the  paper  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  a  water-colour 
paint  rather  than  an  ink ;  it  has  a  remarkable  lustre,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  particles  of  colouring  matter  in  it 
seems  unlike  that  in-  inks,  ancient  or  modern,  that  I  have 
yet  examined. 

"  This  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  a  taste,  unlike  the 
styptic  taste  of  ordinary  inks,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
tongue,  and  by  its  substance  evidently  yielding  to  the  action 
of  damp.  But  on  this  point,  as  on  another,  to  which  atten- 
tion will  be  presently  drawn,  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfsictory  conclusion  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  permission  to  make  a  few  experiments  on  the 
volume. 

"  Ilis  Grace  visited  the  Museum  yesterday,  and  was 
o'ood  enouirh  to  erive  me  his  consent  to  this.  The  result  has 
been,  that  the  suspicions  previously  entertained  regarding 
the  ink  were  confirmed. 


*  Printed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry,  p.  27-29. 
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"  It  proves  to  be  a  paint  removable,  Avith  the  exception 
of  a  isliglit  stain,  by  mere  water,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  colouring  matter  resists  the  action  of  chymical  agents 
which  rapidly  change  inks,  ancient  or  modern,  whose  colour 
is  due  to  iron.  In  some  places,  indeed,  this  paint  seems  to 
have  become  mixed,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  with  ordinary 
ink  ;  but  its  prevailing  character  is  that  of  a  paint  formed 
perhaps  of  sepia,  or  of  sepia  mixed  with  a  little  Indian  ink. 
This,  however,  is  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  other  point  which  has  been  alluded  to.  This  point 
involves,  indeed,  the  most  important  question  that  has 
arisen,  and  concerns  the  relative  dates  of  the  modern-looking 
})encil  marks,  and  the  old  emendations  of  the  text  Avhich  arc 
in  ink.  The  pencil  marks  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  arc 
d's,  indicative  of  the  deletion  of  stops  or  letters  in  the  text, 
and  to  which  alterations  in  ink,  1  believe,  invariably  re- 
spond. Others,  again,  belong  to  the  various  modes  at 
present  in  use  to  indicate  corrigenda  for  the  press.  Some 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  '  crosses,  ticks,  or  lines '  Avhich 
Mr.  Collier  introduced  himself.  Bat  there  are  others,  again, 
in  which  whole  syllables  or  words  in  pencil  are  not  so 
effectually  rubbed  out  as  not  to  be  still  traceable  and  legible, 
and  even  the  character  of  the  handwriting  discernible,  while 
in  near  neighbourhood  to  them  the  same  syllable  or  word  is 
repeated  in  the  paint-like  ink  before  described.  The  pencil 
is  in  a  modern-looking  hand;  the  ink  in  a  quaint  antique- 
looking  writing.  In  several  eases,  however,  the  ink  Avord 
and  the  pencil  word  occupy  the  same  ground  in  the  margin, 
and  are  one  over  the  other.  The  question  that  arises  in  these 
cases,  of  whether  these  two  writings  are  both  ancient  or 
both  modern,  is  a  question  for  the  antiquary  or  palaiographist. 
The  question  of  whether  the  pencil  is  antecedent  or  subse- 
quent to  the  ink,  is  resolvable  into  a  physical  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  ink  overlies  the  pencil  or  the  pencil  is  super- 
])Osed  upon  the  ink.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I  have  nowhere  been  able  to  detect  the  pencil-marks 
clearly  overlying  the  ink,  though  in  several  places  the  pencil 
stops  abruptly  at  the  ink,  and  in  some  seems  to  be  just 
traceable  through  its  translucent  substance,  while  lacking 
there  the  general  metallic  lustre  of  the  plumbago.  But  the 
question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  removal  by  water  of  the  ink  in 
instances  where  the  ink  and  the  pencil  intersected  each  other. 
The  first  case  I  chose  for  this  was  an  u  in  Richard  II.,  p.  36. 
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A  pencil  tick  crossed  the  u,  intersecting  each  limb  of  the 
letter.  The  pencil  was  barely  visible  through  the  first 
stroke,  and  not  at  all  visible  under  the  second  stroke  of 
the  u.  On  damping  off  the  ink  in  the  first  stroke,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  pencil-mark  became  much  plainer  than  before, 
and  even  Avhen  as  much  of  the  ink  stain  as  possible  was 
removed,  and  the  pencil  still  runs  through  the  ink  in 
luibroken  continuity.  Had  the  pencil  been  superposed  on 
the  ink,  it  must  have  lain  superficially  upon  its  lustrous 
surface,  and  have  been  removed  in  the  washing.  ^  We  must, 
I  think,  be  led  by  this  inference  that  the  pencil  underlies 
the  ink,  that  is  to  say,  was  antecedent  to  it  in  its  date  ; 
Avhile  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  '  old  commentator '  had 
done  his  best  to  rub  out  the  pencil  writing  before  he 
introduced  its  ink  substitute/' 

To  this  evidence  other  considerations  must  be  added  : 
the  appearance  of  white  spots  in  the  paper,  as  if  acids  had 
been  used  to  delete  the  ink  ;  and  the  frequency  of  erasures  by 
penknife  or  wet  cloth.  All  these  cannot  but  be  startling 
facts  to  persons  acquainted  with  ancient  MSS.,  and  would  at 
once  raise  a  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  any  document 
where  they  occurred,  more  especially  one  alleged  to  belong 
to  the  17th  century.  If  this  statement  be  questioned,  let 
the  believers  in  the  genuineness  of  these  emendations  pro- 
duce instances  of  such  usages  prevailing  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century;  MSS.  of  that  period  are  numerous  enough. 
No  one  can  undertake  to  prove  an  universal  negative  ;  but 
until  some  positive  proof  has  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
such  practices  as  these,  unusual  and  suspicious  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  refuse  our  assent 
to  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
emendations  in  the  Devonshire  folio. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  and  indeed  very  unjustly, 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  fac-simile  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
volume  to  imply  the  non-existence  in  reality  of  these  pencil- 
marks.  Mr.  Netherclift,  senior,  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
superfluous  task  of  informing  the  public  that  he  did  not 
execute  them.  What  inference  he  would  have  us  to  deduce 
from  this,  it  is  diflficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he  could  have  shown 
that  these  pencil-marks  did  not  exist.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  evidence  of  the  "  Old  Corrector's "  own 
advocate,  the  Edinhurc/h  Reviewer  : — 
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"  There  they  arc  (the  pencil  marks)  most  imdoubtedly, 
and  in  very  great  niiniber  too.  The  natural  surprise  that 
they  were  not  curlier  detected,  is  somewhat  diminished  on 
inspection.  Some  say  they  have  '  come  out '  more  in  the 
course  of  years ;  whether  this  is  possible  we  know  not.  But 
even  now  they  are  hard  to  discover,  until  the  eye  has  become 
used  to  the  search.  But  when  it  has — especially  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  at  first — they  become  })erccj)tible  enough ; 
words,  ticks,  points,  and  all.  In  many  places  even  the  most 
sceptical  observer  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  mode  of  correc- 
tion was,  as  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  by  pencil  first,  and 
ink  afterwards.  And  in  others,  where  no  pencilling  can  be 
read,  there  is  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  out. 
Are  these  pencillings  in  a  modern  hand  ?  That,  after  all,  is 
the  real  issue  of  this  complicated  case.  And  it  is  one  which 
me  must  leave  to  better  eyes  and  more  experienced  judges, 
whenever  this  unfortunate  volume  shall  be  honestly  examined. 
For  the  vehement  assertions  of  partisans  we  care  nothing. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  to  our  eyes  the  faint  and  feeble 
ghosts  of  words  and  letters  which  are  here  and  there  to  be 
made  out,  do  wear  the  aj)pearance  of  a  hand  more  like  that 
now  in  use,  than  the  still"  gothic  ink  writing.  But  then  we 
must  observe  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  mixture  of  cursive  with  Gothic  was  very  common. 
In  many  an  instrument  of  the  seventeenth  century  engrossed 
in  the  Gothic,  names  of  places  and  persons,  and  other  words 
to  Avhich  it  was  wished  to  attract  special  attention,  were 
inserted  in  a  cursive  hand  very  like  modern  hand-writing  in 
general  appearance.  Such  a  cursive  an  old  corrector  may 
have  used  in  his  freer  pencil  jottings,  to  be  replaced  by 
elaborate  half-printing  in  penmanship.  This,  however,  we 
can  but  give  as  conjecture.  We  must,  at  all  events,  utterly 
disclaim  and  repudiate  Mr.  Netherclift's  fac-similcs  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  volume,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  verified 
by  the  naked  eye  or  by  an  ordinary  glass.  They  are  to  our 
vicAV  infinitely  too  distinct,  and  we  have  carefully  compared 
each  of  them  with  the  original.  In  ])articnlar  we  must 
caution  our  readers  against  the  very  modern-looking  '  r  '  in 
armed  (cited  as  from  Hamlet,  p.  277,  col.  1.)  Our  sight,  at 
least,  failed  altogether  to  discover  its  counterpart  in  the 
Perkins  volume." 

The  tortuous  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  extract  is  worth 
observing.     The  Reviewer  having  inveighed,  in  the  earlier 
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portion  of  his  remarks,  against  the  current  maxim,  Cuilihet 
in  arte  sua  credendum,  now  requires  his  readers  to  yield 
their  judgment  at  discretion  to  his  own  notions  upon 
palcoograpliy  and  his  unsupported  surmise.  True,  he  has 
the  modesty  to  say  that  he  offers  the  explanation  as  his  own 
conjecture ;  not  the  less,  however,  intending  to  have  it 
accepted  as  all-sufficient  in  reference  to  these  pencil-marks  ; 
an  issue  Avhich  he  has  the  very  moment  before  "  left  to 
better  eyes  and  more  experienced  judges." 

Again,  a  recent  writer  in  the  AthencBum  (N°  1686)  dismisses 
the  question  of  the  pencil-marks,  because  Mr.  Netherclift's  fac- 
simile represents  them  as  more  legible  than  they  really  are  : 
a  fault,  in  fact,  which  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  Had 
he  exaggerated  the  forms  of  the  letters,  or  drawn  them  more 
nearly  resembling  modern  handwriting  than  they  really  do, 
the  objection  might  have  been  to  some  purpose.  But,  in 
reality,  the  ouly  question  is  the  fact  of  their  being  there,  not 
of  their  beino;  more  or  less  legible.  Indeed  the  more  distinct 
and  legible  they  were,  the  more  would  they  tell  in  favour 
of  the  volume ;  the  less  studied  intention  would  they  betray 
of  having  been  obliterated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment.* The  Athenceum  states  that  no  pencil-marks  existed ; 
and  Mr.  Collier  has  improved  this  apparent  advantage  by 
asserting  that  there  were  no  such  peucil-raarks  in  the  book 
while  it  was  in  his  possession ;  apparently  intending  to  imply 
that  if  there  now  are,  they  must  have  been  inserted  by  the 
British  Museum  authorities,  who  are  well  acquainted  witli 
his  handwriting.  We  will  not  insult  the  common  sense  or 
candour  of  the  reader  by  comment  on  such  a  defence  as  this ; 
but  we  must  again  call  attention  to  the  contradictory  argu- 
ments employed  by  IMr.  Collier's  supporters  in  upliolding 
his  views  and  statements  as  to  this  volume.  What  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  the  AthencBum  deny  to  exist  at  allf, — what  the 
Editor  of  Azotes  and  Queries  "cannot  see,'' — is  perceptible 
enough  to  the  Edinhnrqli  Reviewer. 


*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  oi-igin  or  purpose  of  these  pencil-marks,  it  is 
clear  that  some  or.e  has  deemed  it  advisable  that  their  traces  and  evidence 
should  be  destroyed  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  great  efforts  had  been  made  to 
obliterate  them  by  rubbiug  out. 

j-  Mr.  Collier  states  that  neither  he  nor  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ever  dis- 
covered a  single  pencil-mark,  and  that  another  friend  of  his  had  the  folio  under 
his  eyes  for  one  vreek  and  examined  every  page  of  it,  and  never  saw  a  single 
pencil-mark. 
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"  There  they  are,"  he  states,  "  most  inuloubtedly,  and  in 
very  great  number  too."  "  In  many  places  (he  subjoins),  the 
most  sceptical  observer  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  mode  of 
correction  was  by  pencil  first  and  ink  afterwards.  And  in 
others,  where  no  pencilling  can  be  read,  there  is  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  out." 

Whatever  the  public  may  think  of  this  admission 
Mr.  Collier  can  hardly  thank  the  writer  for  making  it.  The 
Reviewer  continues :  "  All  we  can  say  is,  that  to  our  eyes, 
the  faint  and  feeble  ghosts  of  words  and  letters  which  are 
here  and  there  to  be  made  out,  do  wear  the  appearance  of 
a  hand  more  like  that  now  in  use  than  the  stiff  Gothic  ink 
writing."  The  method  by  which  he  escapes  the  fatal  con- 
clusion is,  at  all  events,  novel.  These  pcncillings  do  occur  ; 
"  but  then  we  must  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  mixture  of  cursive  with  Gothic  was 
very  common." 

What  "  experts"  were  at  the  elbow  of  the  Reviewer  when 
he  put  forth  this  novel  discovery  in  palaeography  ?  It  ex- 
hibits all  the  pomp  and  pretentiousness  of  sciolism,  and,  like 
most  novelties,  is  equally  false  and  flimsy.  What  have  instru- 
ments engrossed,  or  Ze'^aZ  documents,  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  do  with  annotations  scribbled  in  the  margin  of  a  book,  first 
in  pencil,  in  a  modern  hand,  and  afterwards  in  ink,  in  a  hand 
of  a  much  earlier  period  ?  Because  Gothic  engrossing  is  to 
be  found  in  legal  documents  of  1650,  therefore  he  concludes 
that  such  hand  was  the  ordinary  hand  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Rut  Avhat,  it  may  be  further  asked,  has  the  mixture  of 
cursive  and  Gothic  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  do  v^^itli  the 
handwriting  of  1650?  and  even  if  it  had,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  pencillings  which  wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  hand  of 
the  present  century  ?  The  juxtaposition  of  the  Reviewer's 
sentences  looks  very  much  like  a  studied  attempt  to  mislead 
the  unwary.  Without  any  logical  connexion,  they  carry  the 
appearance  of  such  connexion  to  the  mind  of  the  inex- 
perienced reader.  The  Reviewer  wishes  to  show  that  en- 
grossing and  cursive  hands  were  commonly  intermixed  to  a 
very  late  period.  Gothic  and  cursive,  he  tells  us,  are  found 
together  in  the  common  hands  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ; 
what  then  ?  To  have  gained  any  real  support  to  his  cause 
he  ought  to  have  shown  tliat  the  same  admixture  of  hands 
prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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III.  Do  the  Notes  and  l^^mcndations  carry  upon  their  face 
proofs  of  their  genuineness  ? 

The  corrections  and  conjectural  emendations  which  occur 
in  tlie  Devonshire  folio  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  them,  of  four  descriptions  :  — 

1.  Typographical    errors    that     are    self-evident,    and 

Avhich  could  be  corrected  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
Shakespearian  reading. 

2.  Typographical     errors     that    require    some   critical 

acumen,  or  perhaps  fancy,  to  amend. 

3.  Errors,  the  corrections  of  which  have  been  made  b}'' 

other  Commentators. 

4.  Errors  that  are  corrected  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Devonshire  folio. 

Upon  each  of  these  divisions  a  few  words  are  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  part  of  the  case  hardly  admits 
of  that  complete  examination  which  it  demands,  as  Mr.  Collier 
has  failed  to  furnish  us  with  all  the  necessary  means  for 
dealing  with  it.  He  has  given  to  the  world  only  those 
emendations  which  might  seem  to  carry  with  them  some 
air  of  probability  ;  while  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  lie  still  unrevealed  in  the  margins 
of  this  folio,  there  to  remain  until  some  future  Editor 
shall  deem  them  worth  ushering  Into  the  light  of  day.  But 
to  proceed  : — 

1.  The  typographical  errors  that  are  self-evident,  and 
which  the  merest  tyro  might  correct,  are  such  as  /ight  for 
fight, yiilth  for  faith,  pdW,  for  fail,  &c.,  and  reversing  topsy- 
turvy letters,  such  as  Mr.  Collier  describes. 

2.  Typographical  errors  that  require  some  critical  acumen 
or  fancy  to  amend ;  such  as  "  When  it  was  out — let  me  not 
"  live  quoth  he  ;"  Avhich  is  amended  by  i\Ir.  Staunton  thus, 
"When  wii  was  out — let  me  not  live  quoth  he." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  corrections  of  this  kind  may  be 
arrived  at  by  three  different  processes  : — (1.)  By  writing  the 
suspected    word  in  the  hand  of   the   16th  century,  or  by 
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imitating  tlic  writing  of  Shakespeare,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
tlie  little  that  is  kno\vn  of  it,  and  seeing  how  it  would  look 
in  that  writing;  thus  ^^^  which  might  be  read  either 
'  haste '  or  '  halter,'  especially  if  it  were  carelessly  written,  or 
where  the  long  s  has  been  used  by  mistake  for  /,  and  vice 
versa.  (2.)  By  writing  down  the  consonants  or  principal 
letters*  of  the  doubted  v.'ord,  and  guessing  what  the  word 
ought  to  be,  for  at  that  period  Avords  were  abbreviated  by 
the  omission  of  many  of  the  vowels,  as  m  prnz,  which,  being 
extended,  might  be  read  '  j)riuzie '  or  '  princely/^  (3).  By  pro- 
nouncing the  line  or  phrase  rapidly,  and  catching  the  sense 
by  the  sound,  as  "  I  should  not  have  thought  it,"  which, 
when  rapidly  and  not  clearly  pronounced,  would  sound  like 
"  I  should  not  of  thought  it." "'  "  'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak, 
good  mother,"  which  was  misprinted  in  the  edition  of  1611, 
evidently  from  faulty  pronunciation,  "'Tis  not  alone  my 
incky  cloakc  could  smother:'  Again,  there  are  several 
instances  where  one  word  is  mistaken  for  another  by  being 
pronounced  more  broadly,  or  slenderly,  than  usual,  a.s  in 
wonder  and  winder — botcher  and  b2<tcher —-better  and  bitter 
— pzn  and  pen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  resorting  to  any  of  these 
methods  would  fref[uently  be  able  to  correct  corrupt  read- 
ings, or  at  any  rate  produce  clever  sup:gestions.  This  seems 
to"^ have  been  the  mode  adopted  by  the  "Old  Corrector;'' 
and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  exposure  of  such 
errors  as  he  had  by  such  means  discovered,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  much  praise  for  his  ingenuity.  But  where 
he  has  allowed  his  unrestrained  ftuicy  or  his  ignorance  to 
prevail,  he  has  committed  the  most  egregious  blunders  and 
absurdities. 


*  Shorthand  may  possibly  have  been  employed  in  -writiug  down  from  the 
mouths  of  the  players  those  plays  which  were  surreptitiously  printed  Yn:  Col- 
lier cites  a  passnge  from  Hey  wood  ("Life  of  Shakespeare,"  p.  142)  in  reference 
to  the  errors  in  plays  thus  procured  and  hastily  printed,  which  proves  that  it 
was  employed  on  some  occasions  : 

"  that  some  by  stenography  drew 
The  plot,  put  it  in  print  scarce  one  word  true." 

But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  manuscript  which  was  supplied  by  the 
author  or  editor  to  the  printer  was  ever  in  shorthand.  It  was  doubtless  occa- 
sionally written  with  the  contractions  in  common  use;  as  |)  ibv  pro,  p  tor  per, 
par,  por,  1  for  ter  or  tre,  \]  for  pre,  tf  for  tis  or  tcs,  w'  for  ichat,  w'"  for  with, 
y*-  for  that,  y'  for  the,  etc,  and  the  compositors  in  extending  such  words  fre- 
quently made  mistakes. 

B 
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On  a  rough  calculation  from  the  data  furnished  by 
Mr.  Collier,  the  number  of  alterations  in  the  Devonshire 
folio  amonnts  to  about  12,000,  though  he  himself  says  near 
20,000,  which  of  course  tnust  include  palpable  mis-spellings 
and  instances  of  incorrect  punctuation.  Taking  the  German 
Professor,  Mommseni,  for  our  authority,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Edinhurf/h  Bevietv,  there  are  52  instances  in  which 
the  initial  letter  of  a  M^ord  is  altered,  7  in  which  it  is  added, 
11  in  which  it  is  erased,  34  of  initial  double  consonants 
altered,  95  of  initials  altered,  together  with  other  letters, 
266  (if  we  count  rightly)  of  final  letters  variously  altered,  and 
a  proportional  number  of  changes  in  letters  between  the  first 
and  the  last.  IMr.  Collier  has  published  about  2,700  of  these 
alterations,  leaving  all  others  that  occur  in  the  folio  un- 
noticed. Of  the  2,700  so  noticed,  about  270  have  been 
made  by  Malone,  Theobald,  Johnson,  and  others ;  the 
remainder  being,  almost  entirely,  worthless  as  blunders,  or 
mere  corrections  of  typographical  errors.  Judging  from 
those  Avhich  Mr.  Collier  has  thus  published,  we  are  able  to 
form  some  opinion  of  tlie  value  of  those  v/hich  he  has 
declined  to  publish. 


3.  Errors,  the  corrections  of  which  have  been  made  by 
other  Commentators. 

A  few  of  these,  which  have  been  taken  at  random  from  the 
various  plays,  will  show  to  Avhat  extent  his  pilferings  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  "  Old  Corrector  :" — 

MEASUKE  FOR  MEASURE. 

Old  or  received  text.  "  Old  Corrector's  "  text.* 

Act  I.  Sc.  5. 
Sir,  make  me  not  voiir  story.  Sir,  make  me  iKit  j'our  scorn. — Davenant. 

Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
Proclaim  an  eu-sliield  beauty.  Proclaim  an  inshelVd  hoa,uty.— 2)/r whit f. 

Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

jrakc  rash  remonstrance.  Make  rash  demonstrance. — Malone. 


*  The  alterations  by  the  "Old  Corrector"  are  printed  in  Italics:  at  the  end 
of  each  line  is  given  the  name  of  the  Commentator  from  -whom  the  "  Old 
Corrector  "  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  alteration. 
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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

Old  or  received  text.  "  Old  Corrector's  "  text. 

Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

The  plat'c  of  depth,  and  sorrie  execution.      The  place  of  death  (i)   and  solemn  execu- 
tion.—(•)  Rowe, 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

A  lion  fell,  nor  otso  no  lion's  dam.  A  Uon''s  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam.— -BflroK 

Field. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Bequeathed  me  by  will.  Tie  bequeathed  m(!  by  \v\\\.—BlackstoHe. 

Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

Some  of  it  for  my  child's  father.  Some  of  it  for  my  father's  child.— Rowe. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR  LOST. 
Act  L  Sc.  I. 

A  dangerous  law  against  gentility.  A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity.— War- 

burton  and  Theobald. 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 
By  my  penne  of  observation.  By  my  paine  of  ohsevva.tio\i.— Theobald. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
Act  L  Sc.  1. 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks.  Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  Ethics.— Black- 

stone. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and    My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and 
yours.  ours.* — Theobald. 

Act  V.   Sc.  2. 

Hath  cost  me  five  hundred  crowns  since    Cost  me  one  hundred  crowns  since  supper- 
supper-time,  time.— Pope. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

She  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.    She  craves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation. 

— Zach.  Jackson. 


*  This  is  omitted  in  tlie  edition  of  the  Notes,  Emendations,  etc.  of  18-56. 

B    2 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
Old  or  received  text.  "  Old  Corrector's"  text. 

A.CT1L  Sc.  1. 

WIki'C  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most    Where  hope  is  coldest   and  despair   most 
shifts.  fits.— Theobald. 

Act  IL  Sc.  3. 

Mv  honour's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defeat.    My  lioiiour's  at  tlic  stake,  which  to  defend. 

—Theobald. 

Act  II.  Sc.  3, 

To  the  dark  house  and  the  detected  wife.     To  tlie  dark  house  and  the  detected  wife.— 

Boive, 

Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-peering    Fly    with    false    aim  ;   wound    the    still- 
air,  piecing  (')  air. — (')  Mcdone. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a    I  see    that    men    make  Jio^ies  in   such    a 
scarre.  snit.—Iiowe. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
And  time  revives  us.  And  time  reviles  us.—Stevens. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 
Faith,  Sir,  a'  has  an  English  maine.  Faith,  Sir,  a'  has  an  English  name.— Howe, 

Act  IV.  Sc  5. 

And,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace.  And,  indeed,  he  has  no  place.—  Tyrwhitt. 

Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

Done  i'  the  bkide  of  youth.  Done  i'  the  Haze  oi  youth.- TJieobald. 

Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

Her  insult  coming,  with  her  modern  grace.   Her   hifmit     cunning,  with    her   modem 

^Y^.CG.— Sidney  Walker. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

;  Act  L  Sc.  1. 

0!  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet    O!  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  so«<Zi. 
sound.  '  —Pope. 
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Old  or  received  text,  "  Old  Corrector's  "  text. 

Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

AikI  with  what  wing  the  stallion  checks    And  with  what  wing  the  falcm*  checks  at 
at  it,  it. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Adieu,  gooduian  divcl.  Adieu,  goodman  drivch—Farmcr  and  Ste- 

vens. 

KING  JOHN. 

Act  II.  Sc.  I. 
His  own  dctcrinin'd  aid.  His  own  dctermin'd  aim.— Mason. 

Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  ill  the  sky.  ^oxaa  fiery  devil  hovers  in  the  sky.— irar- 

burton. 

Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion.  Untreadt\ic  road-way  of  rebellion.— T/tco- 

bald. 

FIRST  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 

Act  I.  Sc  1. 

A  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of.  FaitJi  'tis  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast 

of.— Pope. 

Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

Sh.-»11  wo  buy  treason,  and  indent  with    Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with/oes.? 
fears?  —Hanmer, 

Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

I'll  steal  to  Glendower,  and  loe  Mortimer.    I'll  steal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer. 

—All  Editions  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

Act  V.  Sc.  2. 
Supposition  all  our  lives.  Suspicion  all  our  lives.— Po^Jt?. 

SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 

Act  I.  Sc  I. 
Tho  raggcd'st  hour.  The  ruogcd'st  horn;— Theobald. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Turning  yoiir  books  to  graves.  Turningyour  hookato gkiives.—  Warbitrloii. 

(Stevens  suggested  greaves.) 

*  This  alteration  is  one  of  the  emendations  pointed  out  hy  the  Edinhiirqli 
Reviewer  as  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Old  Con-ector."  Now  the 
word  stunnycl  for  stallion  was  liappily  suggested  by  Hanmer;  and  the  Old  Cor- 
rector for  stannyd  substitutes /«/co?j,  "which  means  nearly  tlie  same  thing." 
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Old  or  received  text.  '"  Old  Corrector's"  text. 

HENRY  V. 
Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
There  shall  be  smiles.  There  shall  be  smites.— Farmer. 

Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire  on  moun-    Whiles  that  his  mighty  sire  on  mountain 
tain  standing.  standing.— 2iy?/e^ 

Act  III.  Sc  .3. 
Desire  the  locks.  Defile  the  locks.— Pope. 

FIRST  PART  OF  HENRY  VI. 

Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion.  I  scorn  thee  and  th},  faction.— Theobald. 

Act  ni.  Sc.  3. 
On  her  lowly  babe.  On  her  lovely  \y^^iK.—  Warhurton. 

Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice.       The  hollow  passage  of  my  prison'd  voice.— 

Poiw. 

SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  VI. 
Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

She'll  gallop  far  enough.  She'll  gallop  fast  enough.— Po^je. 

Act  in.  Sc.  2. 
And  to  drain  upon  his  face.  And  to  rain  upon  his  face.— Stevens. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in    Can  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in 
fight.  fight.— Stevens. 

Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

And  all  brush  of  time.  And  all  bruise  of  tima.—Warhurton. 

THIRD  PART  OF  HENRY  VI. 
Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Hear  but  one  word.  Hear  me  but  one  word.— 3d  Folio,  il/flso«; 

Singer,  1826. 

Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
And  this  soft  courage.  And  this  soft  carriage.— 3Iason. 

Act  V.  Sc.  6. 
To  wit,  an  indigested  deformed  lump.  To  wit,  an  indigest  deformed  \\.\m\}.—Malone 
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lllCHARD  III. 

Old  or  received  (e.it.  "  Oid  Currcctur's"  text, 

i\v\:  V.  St'.  3. 
'i'o  desperate  advoutures.  To  desperate  ventures.— Stevens. 

Act  V.  Sc.  :i. 

Tlivy  would  rL'striiiii  the  one,  distiiiu  the    They  would  (listraiii  the  one,  distaiu  the 

HENRY  VIII. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

There  is  no  primer  baseness.  There  is  no  prhner  hti^uicss.—  IFarOitrtuu. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

Whom  after,  under  the  eoiumission's  seal.    "Whom  after,  under  the  roiif'cssioii's  seal. — 

Tlieobald. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

Things  that  arc  known  alike.  Things  that  are  known,  hvlikc— Theobald. 

Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

I  shall  not  fail  t'approve  the  fair  conceit.       I  shall  not  fail  i'unproce  the  fair  conceit. — 

Knight, 

Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

The  good  1  stand  on  is  my  truth  and    The  grotind  I  stand  on  is  uiy  truth  and 
honesty.  honesty. — Johnson. 

Act.  V.  Sc.  2. 

In  our  own  natures  frail  and  capable.  In  our  own  natures  frail  and  cnlxKihlc. — 

Theobald;  IJason. 

TIIOILUS  AND  CIIESSIDA. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
So  traitor,  then  she  comes  I  So  traitor,  lohcn  she  comes !  -lluivc. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

As  when  the  sua  doth  liiiht  a  scorn.  As  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  stonu.—Iiowe. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

Achievement  is  conmiand.  Achiev'd  men{^)  slill(-)  command.— (')7/«r- 

ness ;    (-)  Collier's  otvn  emendation  in  a 
previous  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

Act.  I.  Sc.  3. 

Retires  to  chiding  fortune.  Replies  to  chiding  fortune.~i/'«/;)«<  r. 

Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

His  pettish  lines,  liis  ebbs,  his  flows.  His   pettish   lunes,  his  ebbs,  liis    flows.— 

Hanmer. 

Act  III.  Sc.  3. 
Keeps  place  with  thought.  Keeps  pace  with  thought.— 77c(«;«ec. 
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CORIOLANUS. 

Old  or  received  text.  "  Old  Corrector's  "  text. 

Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

His  soaring  insolence  shall  teach  the         His  soaring  insolence  shall  toucJi  the  people, 
people.  -Kniyht. 

Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

See  Singer's  remark  in  "The  text  of  Shakespeare  Vindicated,"  j).  216,  about  the  "Old 
Corrector"  and  Pope's  lino  respecting  Ucnsorinus. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

But  your  favour  is  well  appcar'd  by  your    But  your  favour  is  \yeU  approv'd  by  your 
tongue.  tongue.-»S'fe(,-CHS. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

My  birth  place  liavc  I.  My  birth  place  Jiatc  l.-Sievem. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Act  II.  Sc  2. 

Ladv,  by  yonder  moon  I  vow.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  (i)  moon  I  swear y) . 

■■'    '  "  (1)  wanting  only  ni  the  1st  Folio.       (})  in 

the  -ito.  of  15y7. 

Act  III.  Sc.  5. 

Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.     'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cjiitliia's  how- 
Singer. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Our  poesy  is  a  gown  which  uses.  Our  poesy  is  a  ijum  \i  Iiich  isities.~Po2>e. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

It  is  the  p-'.stor  lords  the  brother's  sides.      It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rotliers  sides.— 

Sinc/er, 

Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

To  sto])  afflction,  let  him  take  his  haste.       To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  halter.* 

*  This  example  does  not  properly  come  under  this  head,  but  we  have  drawn 
attention  to  it  because  the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  selects  this  alteration  as  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  emendations  of  the  "  Old  Corrector,"  and  remarks 
that  "  let  liim  take  his  haste  "  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  j-et  it  is  so  near  sense  that 
every  Editor  has  passed  it  by  without  remai-k,  as  not  -worth  touching.  The 
Corrector  reads  it  "take  his  halter,"  and  the  Keviewer  asks,  "Why  should  a 
forger  Lave  gone  out  of  his  way  to  meddle  v.ith  a  text  which  no  man  had 
disturbed  before  ?  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  illogical  inference 
drawn  by  the  Eeviewer,  but  the  error,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  lie  in 
haste  but  in  lahc.  "  Let  him  ma/,e  his  hasts  "  is  very  good  sense ;  but  the  "  Old 
Corrector,"  not  understanding  the  passage,  thought  the  error  was  in  hnstc,  and 


brought  back  the  word  to  the  writing  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  thus,  ^^^^  >  which 
he  thouglit  would  read  either  "  halter  "  or  "  haste ;"  and  then  "  boldly  "  (we  use 
the  Eeviewer's  own  word)  amends  the  text,  and  substitutes  halter  for  haste. 
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Old  01'  received  text,  "  Old  Corrector's"  text. 

Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Some  beast  read  this ;  there  docs*  not  Uvc    Some  beast  rcar'd  this ;  there  docs  not  livo 
a  man,  a  man.  —  IVarburtoii,     Sec   Stavmtou'y 

restoration  of  this  passage. 

MACBETH. 

Act  I.  Sc  4, 

The  swiftest  f  i5;*nff  nfi'J'l  s  of  refoniitcnso     The  swiftest  wind  of  recompencc  is  slow, 
is  slow.         (.wnig  ^iD...>;  J  —Pope. 

Here  are  upwards  of  70  emendations  taken  from  23  plays 
at  hazard,  in  which  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  has  anticipated  the 
conjectures  of  Tyrwhitt,  Howe,  Baron  Field,  Blackstone, 
Davenant,  Knight,  Singer,  Theobald,  Malone,  Stevens,  Sid- 
ney Walker,  Pope,  llanmer,  Jackson,  Capell,  Farmer,  Mason, 
Warburton,  Toilet,  Johnson,  and  even  Mr.  Collier  himself! 

Upon  the  value  of  these  emendations  there  is  no  necessity 
for  comment  *  (beyond  observing  that  many  of  the  rejected 
readings  of  Malone  and  Hanmer  have  been  adopted  by  the 
annotator  of  the  Devonshire  folio),  because  a  question  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  present  inquiry  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  How  came  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  to  anticipate  the 
conjectures  of  minds  so  various  as  these  ?  Asmodeus,  in 
Le  Sage's  story,  sees,  though  certainly  through  brick  walls, 
the  deeds  of  existing  men ;  but  the  "  Old  Corrector "  per- 
forms a  feat  far  more  astonishing — he  sees  at  a  glance,  and 
in  embryo,  all  these,  both  probable  and  improbable,  conjec- 
tures, which  shall  enter  the  fertile  brains  of  Shakespearian 
critics  and  correctors,  a  century  or  more  before  those  brains 
are  yet  in  existence. 

It  might  be  said,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  amid  the 
thousands  of  suggestions  made  by  Shakespearian  critics  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half  for  amendment  of  the  text,  the 
probabilities  are,  in  many  instances,  owing  to  a  happy  sur- 
mise, the  correct  reading  would  be  restored, — such  readings, 
in  fact,  as  might  have  been  Avithin  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  a  scholar  living  in  1052;  but  if  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  Old  Corrector  agrees  with  the  su"-- 
gesters  of  these  hap])y  emendations,  the  instances  unfor- 
tunately are  tenfold  more  numerous  where  he  agrees  with 

*  Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  value  of  these  emendations  is  the  number  of 
them  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  last  two  Editors  of  Sliakespeare,  Messrs. 
Dyce  and  Staunton. 
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none  of  them,  and  where  his  alterations  are  not  tenable  for 
a  moment.  The  only  conclusion,  then,  that  Ave  can  arrive 
at  is,  that  for  nearly  all  his  emendations  of  the  slightest 
value,  this  "  Old  Corrector  "  has  been  indebted,  not  to  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  early  actors  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  Shakespearian  critics  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that  for  the  rest  of  his  cor- 
rections, which  from  their  utter  worthlessness  are  self- 
condemned,  he  has  been  indebted,  not  to  the  early  actors 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but,  as  already  suggested,  to  his  own 
misdirected  fancy.  Mr.  Collier  ("'  Notes  and  Emendations,"" 
p.  xxi.,)  asks  "  was  he  (the  "  Old  Corrector  ")  indebted  to 
his  own  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  did  he  merely  guess  at 
arbitrary  emendations  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  last 
must  have  been  the  fact  as  regards  some  of  the  changes." 
With  this  opinion  we  readily  concur ;  only  instead  of  some 
changes,  Ave  should  suggest  most  of  the  changes. 

4,  Errors  that  are  corrected  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Devonshire  Folio. 

The  number  of  these  emendations,  as  printed  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier in  his  last  Edition  of  them,  amounts  as  already 
mentioned  to  about  2,400,  which  the  Edinhurgh  Reviewer 
states  is  not  one-fourth  of  all  these  readings.  In  "Hamlet" 
there  are  463  MS.  alterations  in  the  Devonshire  folio ; 
though  Mr.  Collier  has  noticed  only  126  of  them.  The  A\diole 
of  them  may  be  seen,  however,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  '■''Inquiry, 
&c."  pp.  34-54.  Now  of  some  2,000  guesses,  it  Avould  be 
strange  indeed  if  some  feAV  Avere  not  to  the  purpose.  The 
dullest  commentator  that  ever  lived  must  have  had  a  surpris- 
ing faculty  for  perverseness  if  he  could  not  sometimes  blunder 
into  the  right  reading,  after  so  many  years'  practice  as  this 
unknown  commentator  must  have  enjoyed,  and  such  con- 
tinuous toil. 

Dr.  Delius,  the  Avell-kuown  German  Shakespearian  critic, 
says  Mr.  R.  Grant  White,*  after  a  careful  consideration  and 
examination  of  the  Notes  and  Emendations  printed  by 
Mr.  Collier,  admits  only  17  new  readings  as  corrections 
Avorthy  of  adoption.  Mr.  Grant  White  likeAvise  informs 
us,  from  the  data  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Collier's  "Notes 
and  Emendations,"   that   the   "Old  Corrector"   has   made 

*  Shakespeare's  Scholar  (1854),  p.  75. 
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thirteen  hmidrcd  and  three  modifications  of  the  text  of  the 
second  folio.  Of  these  thirteen  hundred  and.  three,  at  least 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  old;  that  is,  either  restora- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  original  folio,  adoptions  of  readings 
from  the  old  quartos,  or  identical  with  the  conjectural  emen- 
dations of  editors  and  commentators  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Of  these  249  old  readings,  29  have  long 
ago  been  rejected  by  common  consent,  as  unworthy  of  the 
least  attention ;  47  have  been  rejected  from  the  text,  but 
are  allowed  to  have  a  certain  plausibility ;  and  173  are  found 
in  the  received  text.*  Mr.  White  further  states  that 
Mr.  Collier's  emendations  from  the  Devonshire  folio  contain 
1,013  inadmissible  alterations;  a  total  which  would  have 
been  wonderfully  increased  had  he  counted  the  numbers 
in  the  folio  itself  This,  however,  is  no  fault  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  White  ;  he  could  only  take  his  data  from  Mr.  Collier's 
publications. 

But  what  would  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  even  fifty,  ingenious 
guesses  be  worth  in  determining  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "  Old  Corrector's "  copy,  if  the  remainder 
exhibited  absurdities  and  misapprehensions  of  Shakespeare's 
meaning,  as  well  as  tawdry  sentiments  unworthy  of  the 
pen  of  Shakespeare's  humbler  contemporaries  even  ? 

To  make  this  plain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  emendations  which  Mr.  Collier  has 
printed,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  has 
exhibited  his  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  poetic  genius 
of  the  man  whose  works  he  undertook  to  amend,  and  that 
he  must  have  gone  into  the  highways  and  byeways  to 
collect  his  materials,  taking  them  indiscriminately  as  he  found 
them.  He  cared  not  for  quality;  quantity  was  evidently 
his  great  object. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  liberties  which  the  "  Old 
Corrector"  has  taken  with  Shakespeare's  Avorks,  he  has 
presumed  to  add  entire  lines,  and  to  alter  the  ends  of  others 
over  and  over  again  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supplying  a  tag 
or  rhyme,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  Avholly  destroying 
the  sense  of  the  passage  which  he  professes  to  improve.    These 


*  .Shakespeare's  Scklar  (1854),  p.  67. 
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are  neither  amendments  nor  corrections  of  existing  errors ; 
they  supply  no  deficiency,  but  are  mere  useless  additions. 
In  fact,  he  has  done  that  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
done ;  he  has  washed  pure  gold  with  a  lackering  of  brass. 

It'can  hardly  be  denied,  we  should  think,  that  a  man's  ear 
must  have  been  greatly  corrupted  by  dabbling  in  doggrel 
imitations  of  the  ballad  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  before  he  could  venture  to  insert  such  lines* 
as  these,  for  no  apparent  purpose  beyond  the  gratification  of 
a  morbid  taste  for  jingling  rhymes  : — 

"  Inspire  me  that  I  n,ay  this  treason  findo. 
My  lord,  looko  hccre,  looke  heerc  Lavinia." 
Altered  to 

"  Inspire  me  that  this  treason  finde  I  may. 
My  lord,  looke  hecre,  looke  heere  Lavinia." 

"  And  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  goe, 

I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship." 

Altered  to 

"  And  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  goe, 
1  will  most  willingly  attend  you  so." 

"  May  run  into  that  sinke,  and  soaking  in, 
Drowne  the  lamenting  foole  in  sea-salt-teares." 

Altered  to 

"  May  run  into  that  sinke,  and  soaking  in, 
Drowne  the  lamenting  foole  in  sea-salt- briite." 

"  No  funerall  Rite,  nor  man  in  uiournfuU  weeds ; 
ICo  mournfull  Boll  shall  ring  her  Buriall." 

Altered  to 

"  No  funerall  Rite,  nor  man  in  mournfull  pall ; 
No  mournfull  Bell  shall  ring  her  Buriall." 

"  Tor  two  and  twenty  sonnes  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honours  lofty  bed." 
Altered  to 

"  For  two  and  twenty  sonnes  I  never  wept, 
Because  in  honours  lofty  bed  they  slept." 

"  And  keep  eternall  spring-time  on  thy  fare. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drinke  my  deare  sonnes  blood." 
Altered  to 


"  And  keep  eternall  spring-time  in  iha  flood, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drinke  my  deare  sonnes  blood.' 


*  The  Devonshire  folio  abounds  in  alterations  of  this  description.  With 
the  exception  of  two  (the  last  quoted  in  the  next  page),  the  instances  here 
given  have  not  been  inserted  by  Jlr.  Collier  in  any  of  his  editions.  Nothing 
would  so  well  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  alterations  as  by  printing 
all  those  which  Mr.  Collier  has  omitted. 
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"Ob,  1)0  to  mo,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothhig  so  kind,  but  soincthinp;  pittiful." 

Alleivd  to" 

"  Oil,  bo  to  nic,  thoufrli  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothhig  so  kind,  but  still  some  pity  show."* 

"  That  hath  cxprcs't  hinistlfe  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  Father  and  a  fricuul  to  thee  and  Rome." 

Altered  to 

"  That  hath  oxpres't  himsolfc  ahroad  at  home, 
A  Father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome." 

Qitccn.—"  I  sec  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  yearcs 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child ; 
Ciod  and  King  Hoin-y  governe  England's  Rcalme  : 
Give  uj)  your  stall'e.  Sir,  and  the  King  his  Realnic. 
Glost.—My  stalt'e  ?  Here,  noble  ilcnry,  is  my  staft'e, 
As  willingly  doc  I  the  same  resignc." 

Altered  to 

Queen.— "1  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  yeeres 

Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child ;  l^y  peercs, 
God  and  King  Henry  governe  England's  helm. 
Give  up  your  stalfe,  Sir,  and  the  King  his  Realme. 
Glnst.—'My  stall'e  ?  Here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  stafl'e, 

To  think  I  fain  icould  keep  it  makes  me  laugh, 
As  willingly  doe  I  the  same  resigne." 

"  While  I  remaine  behind  to  tell  a  tale, 
That  shall  hercal'ter  turnc  the  hearers  iialc/'t 

"  Fight  for  your  King,  your  Country,  and  your  Lives ; 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again." 

Altered  to 

"  Fight  for  yonr  King,  your  Country,  and  your  liivcs  '■ 
And  so  farewell:  rebellion  never  thrives."t 

Instances  in  which  the  "  Old  Corrector "  has  entirely 
misunderstood  the  sense  : — 

In  "  As  You  Like  It/'  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. : 

Orland.—"  Who  could  bo  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress  ? 
Eosal.—Many,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I  should  think 
my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit." 

Eosalind's  speech  has  been  altered  by  the  "  Old  Corrector  " 
thus — 

"  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I  should 
tha)ik  my  honesty  rather  than  my  wit." 

What  Shakespeare  meant  is  clearly  expressed.  Tlie  "  Old 
Corrector ''  by  his  amendment  makes  it  sheer  nonsense. 
For  what  should  Kosalind  thank  her  honesty  ? 


*  So  altered,  but  afterwards  struck  out. 

•j-  These  tAvo  lines  are  additions;  but  they  are  not  published  by  Mr.  Collier. 

JThe  reader  will  remember  the  verse  from  which  this  "  tag"  was  evidently 

derived  : — 

"  Treason  can  never  pros]icr — for  this  reason  : 
That  if  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 
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In  "  Henry  the  Fiftli,"  Act  IT.  Sc.  3.,  the  Hostess,  de- 
scribing the  death  of  FalstafF,  says  — 

"  'A  parted  cve'n  j  ust  botwoen  twelve  and  one,  c'on  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide ;  for  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  finder  s 
ends,  I  knew  there  was  hut  one  way ;  for  h  is  nose  was  as  ska  rp  as  a  pen*  and  'a  baobled  t 
ofgreenJieJds." 

But  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  gives  the  passage  in  italics,  thus — 

"  For  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  tahle  of  green  frieze  T 

There  is  something  exquisitely  touching,  as  well  as  truth- 
ful, in  Shakespeare's  description  of  the  dying  old  man,  whose 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  innocence  of  his  childhood,  and  to 
its  ""green  fields ;"  and  it  is  almost  lamentable  to  think  how 
the  passage  has  thus  been  misunderstood  and  vulgarized 
by  the  "  Old  Corrector,"  who  must  have  sadly  taxed  his 
ingenuity  for  the  purpose  of  distorting  the  poet's  meaning. 

In  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.,  Henry  speaks  of— 

"    •     •     •     •    the  wretched  slave. 

Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  miud. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread." 

The  "Old  Corrector"  amends  the  third  line  thus — 

"  Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distasteful  bread." 

Thus  robbing  the  figure  of  its  poetical  drapery,  and 
dressing  it  in  a  patchwork  robe.  Shakespeare's  image  is 
touching  and  beautiful.  We  can  picture  the  poor  slave 
eating  the  bread  of  sorrow — distressful  to  his  spirit — not  as 
the  '°01d  Corrector  "  suggests,  distasteful  to  his  stomach. 

In  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2.,  Imogen,  eager  to  meet 
Posthumus,  calls  for  horses,  and  when  Pisanio  submits  that  they 
can  go  no  farther  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  she  exclaims — 

"    •     •     •     •    I  have  heard  of  riding-wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  'i  the  clock's  behalf." 

This  simile  is  perfect  —meaning  that  the  horses  are 
nimbler  than  the  sands  that  run  in  the  hour-glass — sub- 
stituted for  a  clock.  The  "  Old  Corrector  "  makes  Imogen 
speak  thus — 

"  .        .        .        .       Nimbler  than  the  sands. 
That  run  'i  the  clocks,  by  half." 

*  This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  pin. 

f  In  the  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare,  the  above  final  words  are  incorrectly 
printed,  "  and  a  table  of  green  fields,"  which  Theobald  most  happily  restored 
as  given  above. 
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An  emendation  tliat  is  ridiculous.  In  addition  to  misappre- 
hending Shakespeare,  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  has  made  an 
egregious  blunder,  by  making  the  sands  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  a  clock;  the  horses  are  nimbler  by  half  than  the 
sands  that  run  in  a  clock  ! ! 

In  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2.,  Prospero  says— 

"Olio, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  tellhig  of  it, 
J\Iadc  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  liis  own  lie." 

Tiie  text  of  this  passage  is  certainly  obscure ;  but  the  "  Old 
Corrector''  has  made  it  no  less  so.    lie  gives  it  thus  :- 

"One, 
Who  having  to  nntrtcfJi,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memoi'y. 
To  credit  his  own  Up." 

There  is  something  eminently  absurd  in  the  following 
alteration.  In  tlie  Induction  of  "  The  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew," 
Sc.  2.  Christopher  Sly  says, — "  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen 
pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest 
knave  in  Christendom." 

The  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  yet  the  "  Old  Corrector," 
out  of  sheer  wantonness,  one  might  almost  think,  alters  the 
passage  thus  ;  "  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the 
score  for  Warwickshire  ale,  score  me  up,  etc."  And  Mr.  Col- 
lier gives  someequally  baseless  justification  of  the  alteration  ; 
whereas  "  slieer "  here  signifies  nothing  more  or  less  tlian 
pure  or  unmixed  (equivalent  to  the  Latin  meriis),  an  expres- 
sion still  in  connnon  use.  Johnson  even  selects  his  exam]:)]e 
of  the  use  of  this  word  from  the  drunken  Tinker's  speech ; 
but  tlie  "  Old  Corrector,"  perhaps,  wished  to  improve  on 
what  Malone  had  suggested  on  the  subject,  who  thought  that 
it  meant  shearing  or  reaping  ale. 


*  We  would,  however,  suggest  the  following  reading — 

"  One, 
Who  adding  unto  truth  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie." 

That  is,  he  had  exaggerated  truth  so  often,  that  at  last  he  believed  his  own 
exaggeration. 
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A  few  words  are  called  for  in  reference  to  the  numerous 
passages  which  are  struck  out  in  the  Devonshire  folio.  The 
principal  purpose  of  these  mutilations  seems  to  have  been  to 
shorten  the  Scenes,  for  they  occur  ia  the  plays  that  were 
most  frequently  performed.  Some  few  passages,  however, 
may  have  been  struck  out  because  the  audience  did  not 
understand  them,  and  some,  tliough  not  many,  as  Mr.  Collier 
suggests,  on  account  of  their  indecency.  It  has  been  asked, 
if  "these  corrections  are  really  forged,  what  motive  could  any 
modern  forger  have  in  eliminating  a  number  of  magnificent 
passages  from  the  folio  ?  Would  he  have  ventured  to  incur 
the  odium  of  such  imprudence  ?  So  far,  how^ever,  from  there 
being  any  intrinsic  value  in  this  suggestion,  the  friends  of 
the  folio  have  far  from  mended  their  case  by  inviting  atten- 
tion to  the  fact ;  one  in  itself  most  strange  and  most  unac- 
countable, on  the  supposition  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
corrections  in  the  folio. 

There  are  throughout  the  book  a  number  of  the  finest 
passages  scored  out,  as  is  common  in  prompters"  copies.  (A 
copy  of  the  same  edition  in  fact  is  now  lying  open  before 
us,  in  which  some  of  the  most  poetical  passages  are  similarly 
struck  out.)  It  is  assumed  that  these  elisions  in  the  Devon- 
shire folio  must  have  been  made  by  the  "  Old  Corrector,"  in 
conformity  with  some  original  from  which  he  derived  his 
emendations.  Now  the  overwhelming  probability  seems  to 
be,  that  the  passages  in  question  were  not  struck  out  by  the 
person  who  wrote  the  Notes  and  Emendations,  but  were 
expunged  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  solely  for  thea- 
trical, and  not  critical,  purposes ;  the  ink  in  which  the  cor- 
rections are  made  being  evidently  different  from  that  in 
which  these  deletions  or  elisions  occur.  This  fact  too  seems 
the  more  clear,  as  these  scored  passages  are  accompanied  by 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  amended  readings  in  the  margin  as 
the  rest  of  the  book.  If  they  were  scored  out  by  the  "  Old 
Corrector  "  with  the  view  of  being  omitted,  how  came  they, 
equally  with  the  unscored  passages,  to  exhibit  these  various 
readings  ? 

A  word  or  two  also  on  the  punctuation  and  stage  direc- 
tions which  have  been  added  throughout  the  Devonshire 
volume ;  a  point  of  some  importance,  although  little  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  directed  to  it  throughout  this 
controversy.      On  this  subject  Mr.  Collier  writes : — "  The 
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changes  in  punctuation  alone^  always  made  with  nicety  and 
patience,  must  liave  required  a  long  period,  considering  tlieir 
number  ;  the  other  alterations,  sometimes  most  minute,  ex- 
tending even  to  turned  letters  and  typographical  trifles  of 
that  kind,  from  their  very  nature  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced with  rapidity/' 

Now  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Collier, 
with  all  his  experience  in  such  matters,  can  show  any 
other  instance,  in  dramas  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  either  manuscript  or  printed,  where  such 
minutiic  are  to  be  found.  Every  one  must  know,  who  has 
given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  punc- 
tuation introduced  into  this  folio  is  not  the  punctuation  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  nor  even  of  the  eighteenth.  It 
is  too  elaborate  to  be  genuine.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  editor,  in  preparing  an  edition  for  press  in 
the  present  century,  could  have  been  more  exact.  The 
volume  has  all  the  appearance  in  fact  of  having  been 
actually  punctuated  for  press  ;*  and,  singular  to  say, 
minute  as  this  punctuation  is,  and  savouring  so  strongly 
of  the  present  century,  it  unquestionably  was  inserted 
in  pencil  before  it  was  written  in  ink,  as  in  many  instances 
it  underlies  the  ink. 

In  reference  also  to  the  stage  directions, — they  are 
much  too  abundant  to  be  genuine.  In  fact,  Mr.  Collier 
has  remarked  that  the  written  additions  of  this  kind  seem 
even  more  frequent  and  more  explicit  than  might  be 
thought  necessary.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  of 
the  stage  directions  prove  that  the  corrections  were  not 
made  at  the  time  to  which  they  professedly  belong;  for 
painted  or  moveable  scenery  (especially  of  such  a  character 
as  trees  into  which  a  person  might  climb)    was  not  in  use 


*  No  one,  we  feel  persuaded,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  volume,  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  folio  was  corrected  with  the  full 
intention  of  printing  it ;  why  that  intention  was  abandoned,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
surmise.  In  this  respect,  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  who  states,  that  "  not  only  are  words  and  sentences  altered, 
lines  added,  omitted,  or  transposed,  but  the  orthography  and  punctuation  are 
sot  right  with  the  n^inu^est  ai)4  most  fastidious  care." 
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at  that  period.*  AVhen,  therefore,  we  find  in  "  Love's 
Labours  Lost/'  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.,  where  the  original  direction 
"  He  stands  aside "  is  obliterated,  and  "  He  (jets  Mm  in  a 
tree  "  is  Avrittcn  in  its  place  in  manuscript ;  when,  too,  Biron 
interposes  some  remark  to  himself,  and  it  is  added,  "  He 
is  in  the  trce^''  and  when  upon  his  descending  to  detect 
his  companions  "  Come  down"  is  inscribed  in  the  margin, — 
these  alterations  are  more  than  suspicious ;  indeed,  they 
are  fatal  to  the  antiquity  of  the  directions.  A  similar  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  alteration  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  Act  IL  Sc.  3.,  where  Benedick  says  "  I  will  hide 
me  in  the  arbour,"  the  "Old  Corrector"  having  added, 
"  Retires  hehind  the  treesP  In  some  instances  the  printed  stage 
directions  have  been  obliterated  ;  in  others,  again,  the  stage 
instructions  of  undoubtedly  a  succeeding  century  have  been 
anticipated.  No  one  knows  better  than  ]\Ir.  Collier  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  them  in  all  early  printed  dramas,  and  he 
admits  that  in  the  old  printed  copies  there  is  but  one  note 
of  aside  in  the  wliole  of  Shakespeare's  thirty-six  plays. 
Surely,  then,  these  facts  must  afford  some  ground  at  least 
for  the  suspicion  that  these  additions  were  not  inserted  until 
long  after  the  time  at  which  the  emendations  are  alleged  to 
have  been  made. 

So  far,  too,  from  it  being  probable  that  any  person  at  all 
conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  stage  would  commit  to 
paper  minutiffi  of  this  description,  it  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  ftnge  directions  arc  traditional,  and  handed   down 


*  Painted  scenery  vas  not  in  use  at  public  theatres  until  after  the  Eestora- 
tion,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  IMasques  at  Court  and  a  few 
private  exhibitions  at  an  earlier  period.  The  advocates  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Notes  and  Emendations  in  the  Devonshire  folio  may  possibly  contend 
that  these  stage-directions  were  inserted  after  the  Restoration.  This  position, 
however,  is  not  tenable,  as  the  writing  in  which  they  occur  is  a  hand  profes- 
sedly of  earlier  date.  Indeed,  Mr.  Collier  himself  eviuentfy  admits  that  they 
are  of  earlier  date,  for  he  says  that  "  these  stage-directions  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  illustrating  the  wonderful  judgment  and  skill  of  Shakespeare 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  scenes  ;" — implying  that  they  most  have 
come  immediately  from  Shakespeare  himself  Also,  in  his  affidavit  of  the 
8th  January  1856,  he  says  that  he  has  not  inserted  a  single  word,  stop,  sign, 
note,  coiTection,  alteration,  or  emendation,  which  is  not  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
original  manuscript,  and  which  he  believes  to  have  been  written  not  long  after 
the  pubUcution  of  the  folio  copj/  of  the  year  16.32.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
in  this  portion  of  the  history  of  our  Drama  may  consult  "An  Historical 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  79-109  in  the  Variorum  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  1813  ;  as  also  the  Historic  Histrionica  by  Wright,  published 
in  1690;  and  Collier's  Anuah  of  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.,  p.  365,  et  seq. 
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from  actor  to  actor ;  consequently,  there  would  be  no  need 
either  to  print  or  to  Avrite  them  for  the  information  of 
persons  who  Avould  as  a  matter  of  course  learn  their 
bye-play  from  the  oral  communications  of  their  stage- 
managers,  who,  in  their  turn,  learned  them  in  a  similar 
manner  from  their  predecessors  belonging  to  the  theatre. 

Another  suspicious  circumstance  in  connexion  with  these 
emendations  is  the  liberty  taken  by  the  "  Old  Corrector  "  in 
modernizing  words.  He  has  not  stopped,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  remarks,  at  his  own  supposed  day,  but  has  abso- 
lutely brought  his  modernizings  down  to  the  present  century. 

At  the  close  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  not 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  whatever  else  may  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  researches  of  the  non-believers  in  the 
Notes  and  Emendations  of  the  Devonshire  folio,  this  at  least 
has  been  done  : — they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  for- 
ward evidence  utterly  destructive  of  the  authority  of  the 
''  Old  Corrector."  Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
"  Old  Corrector  "  must  now  hesitate  before  they  accept  his 
emendations  as  valid  authority  per  se  of  any  reading ;  and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  more  important  branch  of  the  question. 
Who  the  interpolator  may  have  been  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference. 

IV.  What  is  the  history  of  the  folio  in  which  these  notes 
and  emendations  are  found  ? 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recapitulate  under  this  head  many  details  with  which  most 
readers  of  these  pages  will  in  all  probability  be  familiar. 
VicAved  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  the  Edinburgh  RevicAver  is 
fully  justified,  no  doubt,  in  his  remark  that  the  subject  is  a 
jjainful  one  to  approach ;  but  justice  alike  to  the  impugners 
of  the  Devonshire  folio  and  to  Mr.  Collier  himself  demands 
that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

As  already  stated,  from  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Collier 
gave  to  the  world  a  sample  of  the  Notes  and  Emendations 
in  his  folio,  grave  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  genuine- 
ness ;  and  no  long  period  elapsed  before  he  Avas  assailed  on 
all  sides  by  Shakespearian  critics,Avho  asserted  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  upon  their  credulity,  notAvithstanding  the 

C  2 
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statement  given  in  his  Preface  relative  to  the  volume.  Hav- 
ing, however,  been  more  directly  attacked  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Literary  Cookery/'  Mr.  Collier  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  atBdavit  on  the  subject  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  he  swore  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  in  his  Preface,  and  made  some  further 
disclosures  respecting  the  history  of  his  obtaining  possession 
of  the  volume  in  question. 

As  some  new  materials  have  been  recently  imported  into 
this  part  of  the  case,  which  are  at  variance  with  Mr,  Collier's 
statement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  his  own  version  of 
the  story  ;*  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  history  of  the  volume  to  which  I  have  been  thus 
indebted,  I  can  offer  little  that  may  serve  to  give  it 
authenticity.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  manuscript  notes 
in  its  margins  were  made  before  it  was  subjected  to  all  the 
ill-usage  it  experienced.  When  it  first  came  into  my  hands, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  afterwards,  I  imagined  that  the 
binding  was  the  original  rougU  calf  in  which  many  books  of 
about  the  same  date  were  clothed;  but  more  recent  ex- 
amination has  convinced  me,  that  this  was  at  least  the 
second  coat  it  had  worn.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  very 
shabby  condition,  quite  consistent  with  the  state  of  the 
interior,  where,  besides  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  loosening  of  others,  many  stains  of  wine, 
beer,  and  other  liquids  are  observable ;  here  and  there  holes 
have  been  burned  in  the  paper,  either  by  the  falling  of  the 
lighted  snuff  of  a  candle,  or  by  the  ashes  of  tobacco.  In 
several  places  it  is  torn  and  disfigured  by  blots  and  dirt,  and 
every  margin  bears  evidence  to  frequent  and  careless 
perusal.  In  short,  to  a  choice  collector,  no  book  could 
well  present  a  more  forbidding  appearance. 

"  I  was  tempted  only  by  its  cheapness  to  buy  it,  under  the 
following  circumstances : — In  the  spring  of  1849  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  shop  of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great 
Newport  Street,  at  the  time  when  a  package  of  books 
arrived  from  the  country ;  my  impression  is  that  they 
came  from  Bedfordshire ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  upon 


*  Notes  and  EmendatioTis  (1852) — Introduction,  p. 
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a  point  which  1  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
He  opened  the  parcel  in  my  presence,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  in  the  course  of  my  thirty  or  forty  years' 
acquaintance  with  liim  ;  and,  looking  at  the  backs  and 
title  pages  of  several  volumes,  I  saw  that  they  were 
chiefly  works  of  little  interest  to  me.  Two  folios,  however, 
attracted  my  attention ;  one  of  them  gilt  on  the  sides, 
and  the  other  in  rough  calf.  The  first  was  an  excellent 
copy  of  Florio's  ''New  World  of  Words,"  1611,  with 
the  name  of  Henry  Osborn  (whom  1  mistook  at  the  moment 
for  his  celebrated  namesake,  Francis,)  upon  the  first  leaf; 
and  the  other  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  much  cropped,  the  covers  old  and  greasy,  and  as  I 
saw  at  a  glance  on  opening  them,  imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  Concluding  hastily  that  the  latter  Avould  complete 
another  poor  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which  I  had  bought 
of  the  same  bookseller,  and  which  I  had  for  some  years  in 
my  possession,  and  wanting  the  former  for  my  use,  I  bought 
them  both,  the  Florio  for  twelve,  and  the  Shakespeare  for 
thirty  shillings." 

Mr.  Collier  goes  on  to  state,  "  As  it  turned  out,  I  at 
first  repented  of  my  bargain  as  regarded  the  Shakespeare, 
because,  when  I  took  it  home  it  appeared  that  two  leaves 
which  I  wanted  were  unfit  for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by 
being  too  short,  but  damaged  and  defaced ;  thus  disappointed 
I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not  see  it  again  until  I  made  a  selec- 
tion of  books  I  would  take  with  me  on  quitting  London. 
In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  I  could  not  readily  remedy 
the  deficiencies  in  my  other  copy  of  the  folio  1632,  I  had 
parted  with  it ;  and  when  I  removed  into  the  country  with 
my  family  in  the  spring  of  1850,  in  order  that  I  might  not 
be  without  some  copy  of  the  second  folio,  for  the  purpose 
of  reference,  I  took  with  me  that  which  is  the  foimdation 
of  the  present  work. 

"  It  was  while  putting  my  books  together  for  removal, 
that  I  first  observed  some  marks  in  the  margin  of  this  folio ; 
but  it  was  subsequently  placed  upon  an  upper  shelf,  and  I 
did  not  take  it  down  until  T  had  occasion  to  consult  it." 

"  It  then  struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name, 
with  the  addition  "  his  book,"  was  upon  the  cover,  might 
be  the  old  actor,  who  had  performed  in  Marlowe's    '•'  Jew  of 
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Malta,"  on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633.  At  this  time 
I  fancied  that  the  binding  was  of  about  that  date,  and  that  the 
volume  might  have  been  his  ;  but  in  the  first  place  I  found 
that  his  name  was  Richard  Perkins,  and  in  the  next  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  was  not  the  original 
binding.  Still,  Thomas  Perkins  might  have  been  a  descen- 
dant of  Richard  ;  and  this  circumstance,  and  others,  induced 
me  to  examine  the  volume  more  particularly.  I  then 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly  a  page 
Avhich  did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  time,  some 
emendation  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text,  while  on  most  of 
them  they  were  frequent  and  on  many  numerous." 

Further  examination  led  to  more  important  discoveries. — 
"  t)f  course  I  now  submitted  the  folio  to  a  most  careful 
scrutiny;  and  as  it  occupied  a  considerable  time  to  com- 
plete the  inspection,  how  much  more  must  it  have  consumed 
to  make  the  alterations?  The  ink  was  of  various  shades, 
differing  sometimes  on  the  same  page,  and  I  was  once 
disposed  to  think  that  two  distinct  hands  had  been  employed 
upon  them.  This  notion  I  have  since  abandoned ;  and  I 
am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  same  writing  prevails 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  that  the  amendments  must 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  during  perhaps 
the  course  of  several  years.  The  changes  in  punctuation 
alone,  always  made  with  nicety  and  patience,  must  have 
required  a  long  period,  considering  their  number;  the 
other  alterations,  sometimes  most  minute,  extending  even  to 
turned  letters,  and  typographical  trifles  of  that  kind,  from 
their  very  nature  could  not  have  been  introduced  with 
rapidity,  while  many  of  the  errata  must  have  severely  tasked 
the  industry  of  the  Old  Corrector." 

Such  is  Mr.  Collier's  statement  in  the  year  1852,  when 
he  first  printed  some  of  these  emendations  in  an  8vo. 
volume,  before  any  suspicions  had  been  raised  as  to  their 
genuineness. 

The  statement  thus  put  forth  at  leisure  eight  years  ago, 
when  the  circumstances  wci'e  more  recent  in  his  memory, 
was  repeated  by  him  in  the  following  year,  Avhen  he  brought 
out  a  second  edition ;  but,  Avith  an  extraordinary  reticence 
and  inconceivable  self-restraint,  for  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  or  assignable  motive,  instead  of  publishing  these 
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corrections  at  once,  lie  dribbled  them  out  piecemeal ;  first 
in  the  volume  of  1852,  "containing  some,  but  not  all 
the  said  MS.  Emendations,  <Scc. ;"  then  in  a  second  edition 
of  the  volume,  which  was  published  in  1853;  and  next  in 
a  one-volume  Shakespeare,*  published  also  in  1853,  where 
such  of  them  were  given  as  "  did  not  seem  to  require 
distinct  and  separate  mention  among  the  Notes  and  Emenda- 
tions recently  published."  A  professedly  Complete  List 
appeared  only  in  1856,  lit  the  end  of  Mr.  Collier's  edition 
of  Coleridge's  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ;  and 
now  it  is  in  evidence  that  this  professedly  Complete  List 
does  not  comprise  one  half  of  the  manuscript  emendations 
that  exist  in  this  folio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  that 
had  appeared  in  the  above-mentioned  publications  of  1852 
and  1853,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  List  of  1 856.t 

Now  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  this,  really  seems 
irreconcileable  with  the  ordinary  motives  which  actuate 
mankind ;  indeed,  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  him- 
self, favourable  as  he  is  to  Mr.  Collier  and  the  claims  of  the 
folio,  cannot  disguise  his  annoyance,  when  speaking  of  it. 

"  In  possession  of  the  mysterious  volume,"  says  the 
Keviewer,  "  Mr.  Collier  proceeded,  however,  to  deal  with  it 
in  so  strangely  inconsistent  and  inadequate  a  manner  as  to 
rouse,  not  unnaturally,  the  suspicions  of  liis  many  ill-wishers. 
True  to  the  instinct  of  his  former  literary  career,  always 
fumbling  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  advancing  new  conjec- 
tures and  new  discoveries  by  piecemeal,  and  never  taking 
counsel  of  time  and  silence  to  ripen  his  own  convictions, 
he  first  brought  out,  in  1853,  his  volume  called  '  Notes 
and  Emendations  from  early  MS.  Corrections,'  but  which 
comprised  a  great  deal  of  conjectural  matter  besides  these 
corrections,  and  gave  only  fragments  of  the  corrections  them- 
selves. Then  followed  his  one  volume  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
professing  to  incorporate  the  corrections,  but  really  incor- 
porating only  some  of  them,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  where  the  correc- 
tions are ;  respecting  which,  we  are  half  inclined  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  infuriated  Mr.  Grant  White  : — *  AVith  all 


*  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare;  the  text  regulated  by  the  Old  Copies,  and  by 
the  recently  discovered  Folio  of  1G32,  containing  early  MS.  emendations, 
t  See  Note,  page  40. 
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respect  due  from  me  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  when 
my  father  was  a  boy,  I  must  say  that  the  publication  of  that 
volume  w^as  a  crime  against  the  republic  of  letters.'  And, 
lastly,  to  omit  other  intermediate  fidgettings  with  the  subject, 
he  published  in  1856  his  '  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  '  (a  compilation  from  alleged  original  Notes,  in 
which  some  hostile  eyes  have  seen  another  forgery),  and  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  added,  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
what  he  terms  '  A  List  of  every  Note  and  Emendation  in 
Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  Shakespeare's  works,'  but  which  really 
contains,  says  INIr.  Hamilton,  not  above  half  the  emendations, 
we  should  have  fancied,  hardly  a  third  or  a  fourth." 

How,  it  may  here  be  parenthetically  inquired,  can  the 
writer  of  this  article  reconcile  these  statements  of  his  own 
with  his  avowed  belief  in  the  alleged  history  of  this  unhappy 
folio  since  the  year  1849  ? 

Mr.  Collier  says,  in  his  affidavit  sworn  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  1856  : — 

"  And  I  say,  that  all  the  statements  in  the  said  preface 
and  introduction,  relative  to  the  discovery,  contents,  and 
authenticity  of  the  said  folio  copy,  and  the  manuscript  notes, 
corrections,  alterations,  and  emendations  thereof,  are  true ; 
and  that  every  note,  correction,  alteration,  and  emendation 
in  each  of  the  said  two  editions,  and  every  word,  figure,  and 
sign  therein  purporting  or  professing  to  be  a  note,  correc- 
tion, alteration,  or  emendation  of  the  text,  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  and  accurate  copy 
of  the  original  manuscript  in  the  said  folio  copy  of  1632  ;  and 
that  I  have  not,  in  either  of  the  said  editions,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  inserted  a  single  word,  stop,  sign, 
note,  correction,  alteration,  or  emendation  of  the  said  origiual 
text  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  not  a  faithful  copy  of  the  said 
original  manuscript,  and  which  I  do  not  believe  to  have  been 
written,  as  aforesaid,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
said  folio  copy  of  the  year  1632." 

According  to  Mr.  Collier's  reiterated  statements,*  all 
the    emendations   contained   in  the    ''  Old  Corrector "   arc 


*  Preface  to  Colcridtjc's  Lectures,  pp.  60,  73,  and  79. 
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printed  in  his  List  of  1856,  whereas  it  is  now  admitted 
that  scarcely  one-fourth  is  to  be  found  therein ;  while  again 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  many  of  the  emendations  con- 
tained in  the  before-mentioned  publications  of  1853  are  left 
out  in  the  List  of  1856.* 

Again,  in  his  Replj/  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter,  Mr.  Collier 
refers  to  his  affidavit  sworn  and  filed  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
January  8th,  1856;  and  he  further  states, — "I  have  shown 
and  sworn  that  this  very  book  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  named  Parry  about  half  a  century  ago,  given  to 
him  by  a  relation  named  George  Gray." 

On  no  point  has  Mr.  Collier  laboured  more  than  to  prove 
that  the  Devonshire  folio  belonged  to  Mr.  Parry ;  yet  he 


*  The  reader  is  not  required  to  accept  this  fact  upon  assertion  only.  He  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Collier's  three  versions ;  they  are  the  evidence  in  the  matter. 

Two  or  three  instances,  however,  may  be  subjoined  of  the  omission  of  emen- 
dations in  the  "  Complete  List"  of  1856,  which  had  appeared  in  the  earlier 
editions.  At  page  222  of  the  edition  of  1853,  Mr.  Collier  states,  "The  folio  of 
1632  misprints  the  following  line  : — 

"Gi\c  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  mc," 
by  absurdly  putting  return  for  'tutor.'  This  blunder  is  set  right  hj  the  Old  Cor- 
rector ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  previously  substituted  some  other  word,  and 
had  erased  it.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  several  other  places  where  he 
himself  blundered."  These  are  Mr.  Collier's  words,  italics  and  all,  upon  which 
Mr.  Singer  remarks  :  — 

"  This  is  hardly  candid  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collier,  for  who  would  not  think 
that  'this  blunder  was  set  right'  by  the  sagacity  of  the  corrector ;  whereas 
it  is  only  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  where  the  word  is  tutiire,  and  the  mis- 
print had  been  corrected  in  all  editions !  Do  not  the  frequent  erasures  in  this 
corrected  volume  excite  any  suspicion  in  Mr,  Collier's  mind  that  it  has  been 
extensively  tampered  with." 

After  ]\Ir.  Singer's  allegation,  in  these  tei'ms,  of  Mr.  Collier's  want  of  can- 
dour, Mr.  Collier  has  thought  proper  to  leave  out  the  emendation  in  his 
"  Complete  List"  of  1856. 

In  18.53  ]\Ir.  Collier  writes,  "  The  Corrector  has  '  as  surely  as  I  live,'  of  the 
quarto  of  1597,  instead  of  '  as  sure  as  I  live,'  which  is  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  folios  and  some  of  the  quartos."  Mr.  Singer  points  out  this  emendation  as 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  Mr.  Collier's  adoption  of  it  from  the  quarto 
of  1597.  After  Mr.  Singer's  remark,  Mr.  Collier  forbears  to  insert  this  emen- 
dation in  his  List  of  1856. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  line  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Devonshire  folio : — 

"  To  bronk  control  without  the  use  of  auger," — {Coriolnmis,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.) 
Mr.  Collier  has  adopted  the  line  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1858,  but  has 
changed  the  word  control  to  reproof,  with  this  remark,  "This  line  is  from  the 
corrected  folio  of  1632,  and  is  clearly  wanted,  since  the  sense  is  incomplete 
Avithout  it."  Mr.  Collier,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
tliree  times  previously  (in  1852,  185.3,  and  185G,)  printed  the  line  in  the  form 
given  above. 
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appciivij  (uiuloiibtedly,  in  tlie  first  inyiance,  and,  accoixliiig  to 
Mr.  Parry's  statement,  throughout  the  whole  transactioii,J  to 
have  neglected  the  means  -which  above  all  others  would 
have  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  desired  end ;  viz.,  the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Parry.  Mr.  Collier  admits 
that  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to  him  until  after  his  Preface  to 
his  edition  of  1853  Avas  finished,  though  he  had  talked  to 
liim  about  the  volume  more  than  once  ;  while  Mr.  Parry, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  publicly  denied  every  particular  that 
Mr.  Collier  has  asserted ;  and  his  truthfulness  and  memory, 
it  may  be  presumed,  although  Mr.  Collier's  senior  by  some 
years,  are  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  Mr.  Collier's. 
Mr.  Parry  can  gain  nothing  by  denying  that  the  Devonshire 
folio  ever  was  his  property,  while  Mr.  Collier  would  be  no 
loser  if  he  could  prove  it  was. 

In  addition  to  this  denial  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parry,  it 
now  appears  that,  while  searching  among  his  books  and 
papers,  he  has  discovered  the  fly-leaf  of  his  folio  copy  (which 
had  come  loose  while  it  was  in  his  possession),  and  it  has 
been  compared  with  the  Devonshire  folio.  The  result  is,  that 
it  does  not  fit  this  copy  at  all,  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too 
short,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  broad  ;  a  fact  which  goes 
far  towards  substantiating  Mr.  Parry's  declaration,  when 
he  first  saw  the  Devonshire  folio  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  which  he  has  never  deviated,  that  the  margins  of 
his  copy  were  wider  than  those  of  the  (Devonshire)  folio. 

Mr.  Collier,  failing  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  folio 
had  belonged  to  Mr.  Parry,  and  feeling  it  necessary  to  adduce 
evidence  that  he  bought  the  volume  of  Rodd  in  1849,  made 
application  to  Dr.  Wellesley  by  letter,  a  copy  of  which  surely 
ought  to  have  been  given,  in  addition  to  the  Doctor's  answer. 
That  answer,  which  Mr.  Collier  kept  to  himself  for  six  months 
before  he  thought  proper  to  pubhsh  it,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Woodmancote  Rectory,  Hurstpierpoint, 
"  Sir,  August  13th,  1859, 

"  Although  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  date,  I  remember 
some  years  ago  being  in  the  shop  of  Thomas  Rodd  on  one 
occasion  when  a  case  of  books  from  the  country  had  just  been 
opened.  One  of  those  books  was  an  imperfect  folio 
Shakespeare,  with  an  abundance  of  manuscript  notes  in  the 
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margins.  He  observed  to  mc  that  It  was  of  little  value  to 
collectors  as  a  copy,  and  that  the  price  was  thirty  shillings, 
I  should  have  taken  it  myself;  but,  as  he  stated  that  he  had 
put  it  by  for  another  customer,  I  did  not  continue  to  examine 
it ;  nor  did  I  think  any  more  about  it,  until  I  heard  after- 
Avards  that  it  had  been  found  to  possess  great  literary 
curiosity  and  value.  In  all  probability,  Mr.  liodd  named 
you  to  mc ;  but  whether  he  or  others  did  so,  the  affair 
was  generally  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  I  never  heard 
it  doubted  that  you  had  become  the  possessor  of  the 
book. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
"  To  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq."  "  H.  Wellesley." 

What  was  generally  spoken  of? — that  Mr.  Collier  had 
purchased  an  imperfect  folio  of  the  second  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, which  (as  he  himself  says)  Mr.  Rodd  considered  of 
no  value  ?  Was  there  anything  remarkable  in  a  man  buying 
such  a  book  ?  Even  at  this  time  that  edition  is  by  no  means 
unattainable,  and  even  less  so  was  it  then.  But  if  the  aifair 
was  (jenerally  spoken  of,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Collier  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  thus  gained?  How, 
in  fact,  is  this  statement  of  Dr.  Wellesley  reconcii cable  with 
Mr.  Collier's  assertion  of  his  indifference  for,  and  neglect  of, 
his  new  acquisition  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  a  whole 
year,  at  the  very  least  ?  *  It  seems  altogether  impossible  to 
bring  these  conflicting  statements  into  anything  like  con- 
sistency. 

We  do  not  at  all  Impeach  Dr.  Welleslcy's  veracity,  and 
readily  admit  that  he  has  stated  his  impression  of  the  tacts  ; 
a  statement  quite  reconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  that 
j\Ir.  Collier  did  purchase  a  folio  Shakespeare  of  Mr.  Rodd 
in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  scribbled  over  with  marginal 
annotations  of  no  value,  as  such  copies  often  are  ;  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  copy  which  Dr.  Wellesley  saw,  and 
which  Rodd  described  to  him  as  of  little  value  to  collectors, 


*  "  It  remained  lony  in  iiiy  possct-niuii  before  1  became  acquainted  with  its 
great  literary  curiosity  and  value."  (Goilier's  Replij,  p.  10.)  See  the  particulars 
as  to  the  intervening  lapse  of  time,  in  pages  3G,  37,  anlc. 
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'was  not   the    copy   which   Mr.  Collier  calls  the    "  Perkins 

Folio."* 

Mr.  Rodd,  we  are  told,  asserted  that  the  copy  he  sold  for 
305.  was  of  little  value  to  collectors.  Would  he  have  asserted 
this  of  a  folio  of  1632,  enriched  with  marginal  notes  and 
emendations,  and  those  apparently  in  the  hand-writing  of 
that  period?  Certainly  not,  or  he  Avould  have  acted  in  a 
manner  that  no  other  dealer  in  old  books  in  this  kingdom 
would. 

Mr.  Rodd  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  and  disposing  of 
MSS.,  and  books  with  MS.  emendations,  to  the  British 
Museum ;  which  would  have  given  him,  probably,  many 
times  as  many  pounds,  and  would  have  been  eager  to 
possess  the  volume.  He,  too,  was  at  that  time  the  London 
Agent  for  the  Shakespearian  Society's  publications.  If 
there  was  one  subject  which  he  thoroughly  understood, 
and  one  in  which  he  took  a  commendable  pride,  it  Avas  in 
the  matter  of  Shakespearian  literature  and  Shakespearian 
emendations  ;  and  his  great  sagacity  in  such  matters, 
equally  with  his  interest,  would  prompt  him  to  examine, 
Avith  more  than  usual  attention,  all  the  MS.  notes  and 
names  in  works  of  this  description, 

Mr,  Collier  states,  that  neither  Mr.  Rodd  nor  himself  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  manuscript  notes  in  the  volume 
Avhich  he  bought  for  thirty  shillings;  if  so,  Mr,  Rodd  must 
have  known  nothing  about  the  inside  of  the  volume.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  did  Mr.  Rodd  fix  the  price?  He  knew 
that  the  true  value  depended  entirely  on  the  condition  of 
the  volume.  Is  it  at  all  likely  then  that  he  would  have  fixed 
the  price  and  sold  the  book  Avithout  having  first  examined  it, 
to  ascertain  its  precise  condition  ?  Mr.  Rodd  was  not  the 
man  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  unbusiness-like  proceed- 
ing. Moreover,  it  has  been  already  shown,  from  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley's  letter,  that  Mr.  Rodd  had  examined  the  volume,  and 


*  "  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  that 
the  Perkins  folio  came  out  of  a  parcel  of  books  from  the  country  ;  that  I  was 
iu  Rodd's  shop  -when  the  parcel  arrived ;  that  I  bought  it  for  thirty  shillings 
(neither  Rodd  nor  myself  being  aware  of  any  manuscript  notes  in  it)."  HepJr), 
pp.  7,  8. 
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pi-onounced  it  "  of  little  viilue  ;"  a  thing  that  he  certainly 
could  never  have  said  of  the  Devonshire  folio,  unless  he 
liad  previously  examined  it,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  emendations  were  worthless.  In  fact,  the 
only  inference  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Welles- 
ley's  letter  is  this,  that  if  the  volume  he  saw  had  been  the 
Devonshire  folio,  Mr.  llodd's  attention  (supposing  for  a 
moment  that  it  had  not  been  previously  given  to  it)  would 
at  that  time,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  Dr.  W  ellesley's 
inquiry,  have  infallibly  been  drawn  to  it ;  he  would  at  once 
have  seen  that  it  was  no  ordinary  volume,  and  Avould  have 
lost  no  time  in  apprizing  Mr.  Collier  of  the  lucky  purchase 
which  (to  his  own  lossj  he  had  made.  Instead  of  which, 
Mr.  Rodd,  we  are  left  to  presume,  let  Mr.  Collier  take  away 
his  precious  acquisition  without  one  word  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  repose  for  at  least  twelve  months  on  the  shelves  of 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  Shakespearian  inquirers  of  the 
day,  without  being  examined ! 

But  Mr.  Collier,  we  arc  told,  purchased  the  volume  in 
order  to  supply  some  missing  leaves  in  a  poor  copy  of  that 
edition  which  he  had  already  bought  of  the  same  book- 
seller. He  would,  therefore,  naturally  look  into  it  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  contained  the  leaves  he  wanted. 
On  looking  into  it,  could  he  possibly  have  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  positively  studded  with  marginal  emendations 
thoughout  ? 

How  was  it  that  he  did  not  discover  them  at  once  ?  Did 
he  by  instinct  open  the  volume  at  the  very  places  where  the 
pages  he  wanted  ought  to  have  been  ?  And  did  he  studiously 
avoid  opening  it  anywhere  else  ? 

Let  the  reader  take  any  copy  of  Shakespeare,  the  one 
even  that  he  has  in  common  use,  and  let  him  see  whether  he 
can  hit,  at  two  siiccessive  openings,  on  two  given  pages, 
in  two  plays,  without  making  a  search  for  them.  Mr.  Col- 
lier must  either  have  done  this,  or  he  must  have  gone  over 
the  leaves  to  see  if  the  volume  contained  those  wdiich  he 
required  ;  in  doing  the  latter  of  which,  it  would  seem  to  be 
wholly  impossible  that  he  could  escape  seeing  the  emenda- 
tions which  he  himself  tells  us  "  were  on  most  of  the  pages 
frequent,  and  on  many  numerous," 
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Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Collier's  account 
of  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  question  is  anything  but 
satisfactory. 

V.  We  proceed  to  the  fifth  division  of  this  inquiry,  viz., 
whether  certain  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  matters  of 
Shakespearian  interest,  which  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  or 
referred  to,  are  genuine  or  not. 

To  begin  with  "  The  Players'  Petition,"  a  document  at 
present  in  the  State  Paper  Branch  of  the  Public  Record 
Office.— It  is  without  date,  but  purports  to  be  a  Petition 
to  the  Lords  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Council,  from  certain 
Players  (eight  of  whom  are  therein  named,  one  of  them 
being  "  AvSliam  Shakespeare/')  praying  their  Lordships' 
perniission  that  they  may  finish  the  reparations  and  altera- 
tions in  their  Theatre  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars,  and 
that  their  performances  there  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Mr.  Collier  calls  it  "  a  Counter  Petition  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Players/'  and  he  was  the  first  to  direct  public 
attention  to  it,  by  printing  it  in  his  "  A?inals  of  the  Stage  " 
(1831).  He  there  announces  his  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
original  Petition,  but  merely  a  copy  without  the  signatures. 

Now,  if  the  paper  thus  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  be  only  a 
copy  of  the  Petition,  it  is  at  least  a  very  unaccountable 
circumstance  that  the  copy  should  have  been  preserved  in  the 
public  archives,  and  the  original  not  be  found  there  as  well. 

We  can  quite  understand  why  a  fabricator  (not^  aware 
that  it  was  unusual  for  petitioners,  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  subscribe  their  names  to  Petitions) 
should  prefer  that  a  document  fabricated  by  him  should  be 
considered  as  a  copy,  rather  than  as  an  original,  seeing  that 
the  former  could  be  much  more  easily  manufactured  than 
the  other.  He  may  have  thought  that  in  a  document  of  this 
nature,  if  professing  to  be  an  original,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  forge  the  signatures  of  eight  persons, — a  puzzling  and 
awkwiu-d  process;  for  though  he  might  know  how  to 
imitate  the  signatures  of  some,  yet  he  might  not  be 
acquainted  with  tlie  signatures  of  all,  and  the  failure  of  one 
would  be  the  condemnation  of  the  whole. 
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Mr.  Collier,  however,  in  one  instance,  says,  "  This  re- 
markable ])ui)cr  has,  perhaps,  never  seen  the  light,  from  the 
moment  it  Avas  first  presented,  until  it  was  recently  dis- 
covered." Here  he  would  seem  to  treat  the  document  as 
an  original,  though  in  another  place  he  has  distinctly  called 
it  a  copy.  If  it  is  not  a  contemporary  copy,*  the  original 
would  surely  have  been  among  the  State  Papei's  Avhen  the 
copy  was  made ;  and  if  it  is  a  contemporary  copy,  why  was 
it  made  ?  Surely  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved 
as  a  State  Paper  in  lieu  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Branch  Record  Office, 
might  possibly  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject ; 
at  any  rate,  as  he  is  pretty  confident  of  the  fact  of  his  father 
bringing  the  document  in  question  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Collier,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  with  something  like 
an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  whether  it  was  the  original  or 
the  copy  that  his  father  placed  before  Mr.  Collier,  or  both. 
And  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  Mr.  Lemon,  we 
must  say,  that  in  penning  his  hasty  letter  to  the  Aihenaum 
(No.  1686),  he  has  cast  at  least  a  shadow  of  a  reproach  upon 
his  father's  memory,  by  implying  that  he  produced  this 
"  Petition "  to  Mr.  Collier  as  a  genuine  document.  If 
Mr.  Lemon,  Senior,  really  did  produce  this  Petition,  and 
pronounce  it  genuine,  his  judgment  was  marvellously  at 
fault :  but  of  the  two  alternatives,  we  should  be  inclined 
rather  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  son's  memory  than 
the  father's  skill  as  a  palaeographer;  for  we  say,  and  say- 
advisedly,  that  any  one  who  could  pronounce  the  "  Players' 
Petition"  to  be  genuine,  Avould  be  totally  unfit  to  hold  the 
office  that  Mr.  Lemon,  Senior,  held. 

But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  tlie  "  Players'  Petition ' 
was  a  genuine  document,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  existence 


*  Although  slightly  anticipating  what  will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter, 
this  most  curious  coincidence  here  calls  for  some  notice,  that  severid  of  the 
spurious  documents  tliat  have  been  noticed  or  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  are  termed 
by  him  copies,  instead  of  originals  ;  viz.,  The  Players'  Petition ;  The  ilemorial 
attached  to  the  Playei's'  Petition  ;  The  Certificate  from  the  Players  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1859  ;  The  Letter  signed  11.  S., 
and  other  papers  in  which  Shakespeare's  name  occurs.  Is  it  not  "strange, 
passing  strange,"  that  copies  of  all  these  papers  should  have  been  religiously 
preserved,  the  oriyimils  being  nowhere  to  be  Ibund  ? 
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had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lemon,  his  first  duty,  on  such 
discovery,  would  be  to  communicate  the  fact  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  head  of  his  office,  and  to  make  an  entry  of  the 
purport  of  the  document  in  the  official  Rgpertory.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  did  cither  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Petition  was  never  heard  of  by  the  public  until  Mr,  Collier 
printed  it  in  1831.  Viewinj^  the  matter,  too,  as  one  of 
feeling,  and  laying-  aside  all  considerations  of  duty,  if 
Mr.  Lemon,  Senior,  had  indeed  discovered  this  precious 
document,  and  been  convinced  of  its  genuineness,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  would  have  been  too 
eager  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  public,  and  that  the  Avhole 
of  literary  England  would  have  rung  with  the  intelligence  of 
his  good  fortune.  He,  of  all  men,  was  not  the  person  to 
conceal  it  from  the  chief  of  his  office,  from  his  colleagues, 
from  his  personal  friends,  and  from  the  whole  body  of 
Shakespearian  scholars.  He  was  much  too  alive  to  the 
pleasure  of  congratulation  to  have  kept  such  a  discovery 
secret  for  a  period  of  four  years  (1825  to  1829),  and  then  to 
have  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Collier,  at  that  time  an  un- 
known individual,  and  recently  introduced  to  him  by  a  mere 
acquaintance.  Such,  however,  is  Mr.  Collier's  statement. 
But  how  comes  it  that  he  never  thought  of  this  before  ? 
One  would  certainly  suppose  that  Mr.  Collier  would  have 
mnde  some  mention  (as  he  has  done  In  instances  where 
iir.  Lemon*  had  introduced  a  document  to  his  notice)  of 
Mr.  Lemon's  kindness  in  placing  a  document  of  such  sur- 
passing interest  as  this  before  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
not  the  slightest  allusion  is  there  made  to  him  in  connexion 
with  the  "  Players'  Petition,"  although  Mr.  Collier  states  that 
it  hud  been  very  recently  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
Why  should  he  then  have  concealed  the  fact  that  he  noio 
vouchsafes  to  tell  us?  Nay,  more  than  this,  Mr.  Halliwell, 
in  giving  a  printed  fac-simlle  of  the  document  in  question, 
announced  to  the  public  that  it  was  discovered  hy  Mr.  Collier  ; 
a  statement  which  Mr.  Collier  has  never  contradicted  until 
the  moment  when  public  attention  Is  critically  drawn  to  the 
subject. 


*  "  The  Minute  in  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  (pointed  out  to  us  by- 
Mr.  I.emon)  is  this,"  &e.  Again,  "  This  new  and  valuable  piece  of  information 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Lemon." 
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There  is  another  point,  too,  in  Mr,  Lemon's  Letter  that  calls 
for  notice,  as  tending  somewhat  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory  in  reference  to  these  transactions.  He  is  only 
"pretty  confident,"  he  says,  that  his  father  first  brought  this 
document  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Collier ;  but  he  speaks 
positively,  or  at  all  events  seems  to  do  so,  as  to  the  fact  that 
this  document  "  was  well  known  to  his  father  and  himself 
before  Mr.  Collier  began  his  researches  in  the  office,"  Now 
it  seems  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  he  is 
only  "  pretty  confident "  in  the  one  case,  he  can  hardly  be 
more  than  "  pretty  confident "  in  the  other,  which  is  more 
distant  in  point  of  time,  and  dating  from  a  period  prior  to 
the  alleged  commencement  of  Mr.  Collier's  researches  at  the 
State  Paper  Office  in  1829  ;  a  period  at  which,  if  Ave  are 
not  much  mistaken,  iMr.  Lemon  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  Avith  the  State  Paper  Office  in  an  official  capacity, 
he  having  resigned  his  situation  there  in  1825,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  "  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  Commission  for 
printing  and  publishing  State  Papers,''  to  Avhich  he  had  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  This  office  he  held  until 
1835,  in  Avhich  year  he  was  appointed  Second  Clerk  in  the 
State  Paper  Office. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Avithout  meaning  the  slightest 
offence  to  Mr.  Lemon,  avc  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  he 
has  spoken  somewhat  too  hastily  upon  subjects  Avhich  could 
hardly  have  come  Avithin  his  knowledge ;  viz.,  the  existence 
of  one  document  in  particular,  out  of  very  many  thousands, 
at  a  certain  period  of  time,  upAvards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
the  period  of  Mr.  Collier's  first  admission  into  the  State 
Paper  Office ;  if  indeed  his  letter  can  be  construed  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  latter  point,  Avhich,  after  all,  seems 
somewhat  uncertain.  Mr.  Lemon,  doubtless,  is  speaking 
the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  belief;  but  not  one  iota  beyond 
this  can  avc  admit. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  his 
opinions  on  the  "Players'  Petition."  SomcAvhdt  to  our 
surprise,  he  boldly  asserts  (p.  484)  that  "  the  authenticity  of 
the  paper  (the  Players'  Petition)  is  still  maintained  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  State  Paper  Office  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  document  in  the  collection ;  and  this  opinion  is 
curiously  confirmed    by  the    fact,  that  there    are    spots    of 
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corrosion  by  rust  in  tlie  paper,  which  have  eaten  away  not 
only  tlie  paper,  hut  the  ink,  showing  that  the  writinr/,  as  well 
as  tlie  paper,  is  old.  The  handwriting  is  not  only  not  the 
handwriting  of  the  Corrector,  but  it  is  of  an  essentially 
different  character  and  period." 

In  the  space  of  ninety  words  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
string  together  so  many  inaccuracies.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  denying  that  "  the  authenticity 
of  the  paper  is  still  maintained  by  the  best  authorities  in  the 
State  Paper  Office."  Of  the  three  Assistant  Keepers  of 
Public  Kecords  at  the  State  Paper  Branch  Office,  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  the  chief,  has  hitherto  declined  to  offer  any  opinion  at 
all  upon  the  subject;  Mr.  Lemon  himself  can  at  most  be  said 
to  have  expressed  only  by  implication  his  belief  in  its  genuine- 
ness ;  while  the  remaining  Assistant  Keeper,  Mr.  Hans  Claude 
Hamilton,  has  stated  his  conviction  that  the  so-called  *' Players' 
Petition ''  is  an  indubitable  forgery. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  "  there  are  spots  of  cor- 
rosion by  rust  in  the  paper,  which  have  eaten  away  not 
only  the  paper  but  the  ink";  though,  if  there  were  such,  it 
would  point  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion,  as  we  could 
convince  the  Reviewer  in  two"  minutes,  by  affording  him 
ocular  demonstration.  Further  than  this,  our  belief  is, 
that  the  liquid  with  which  the  document  was  written  was 
not  what  is  commonly  called  'ink,"  or,  at  all  events,  the  ink 
in  use  at  that  period.  We  admit  that  the  paper  is  old,  a 
century,  perhaps,  older  than  the  Avriting ;  and  as  to  the 
writing,  if  it  is  not  that  of  the  "  Old  Corrector,"  it  is  a 
very  happy  imitation  of  it,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  some  of  the  papers  at  Bridgewater  House. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Reviewer  commits  an  egregious 
error  in  reference  to  this  subject  (one  that  he  might  have 
avoided  if  he  had  only  consulted  so  common  a  book  as 
the  "Royal  Calendar"  for  1859),  in  alleging,  when  making 
mention  of  the  State  Paper  Office  at  AVestminster,  and  the 
Record  Office  at  the  Rolls  House,  that,  although  under 
one  head,  "  each  department  has  its  own  staff  of  superior 
and  subordinate  officers,  and  its  own  distinct  class  of 
archives."  This  is  not  the  fact ;  they  arc  not  distinct.  The 
State  Paper  Office  is  only  a  branch  of  tlie  Public  Record 
Office,  and  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  is  the 
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chief  ofFicer  of  the  State  Paper  Brancli,  the  whole  being 
under  his  direction  and  management.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
responsible  Castas  of  all  the  documents  in  the  State  Paper 
Branch,  as  well  as  in  the  Public  llecord  Office  itself 
The  Assistant  Keepers  located  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
are  equally  Assistant  Keepers  of  the  Branch  at  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  vice  versa.  Even  more  than  this,  the  two 
offices  have  not  their  distinct  archives.  Both  contain  State 
Papers ;  though  the  Public  Record  Office  contains,  probably, 
the  larger  number  of  the  two. 

It  is  therefore  a  fallacy  for  the  Reviewer  to  assert  as  he 
does  that  the  officers  of  the  State  Paper  Office  were  excluded 
from  the  official  inquiry  as  to  the  Players'  Petition ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Lechmere  has,  from  the 
very  first,  declined  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  document.  Mr.  Lemon,  too,  had  the  opportunity,  w^hen 
he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Athenamm,  of  distinctly  statinp;  his 
opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  paper,  but  he  forbore 
to  do  so. 


As  Mr.  Collier  and  his  supporters,  however  (notwith- 
standing the  contradiction  previously  noticed),  seem  to 
hesitate  at  maintaining  that  the  Players'  Petition  is 
genuine,  it  would  be  little  better  than  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  prove  that  it  is  spurious.  We  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  asserting  that,  be  it  original  or  copy, 
it  was  not  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  of  James  the 
First, —  reigns  which,  of  course,  we  particularly  mention, 
because  the  handwriting  is  ostensibly  an  imitation  of  the 
handwriting  of  that  period,  and  the  context  is  intended  to 
])ear  reference  to  tlie  first  of  them.  The  orthography  of  the 
petition,  the  ink  or  pigment  in  which  it  is  written,  are  not  of 
those  reigns,  and  tlie  writing  itself  is  tainted  with  clerical 
anachronisms  ;  while  the  paper  is,  to  all  ap])earance,  the  fly- 
leaf cut  out  of  a  book,  and  certainly  would  never  have  been 
used  either  for  an  original  Petition  to  the  Council,  or  for  an 
official  copy  of  one.  These  assertions  the  officers  of  the 
State  Paper  Office,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
contradict.  As  yet  they  have  shown  no  inclination  to  do  so — 
(for  even  supposing  Mr.  Lemon's  memory  to  be  accurate 
in  everv  respect,  his  evidence  goes  no  Avay  whatever  towards 
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establishing  the  genuineness*  of  the  document), — though,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reserve  shown  by  them  on  this  point 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton),  is  not  unhkely 
to  be  misconstrued  as  seeming  to  give  countenance  to  the 
statements  circulated  in  reference  to  the  great  literary  value 
of  this  spurious  production.  That  they  entertain  such  an 
opinion  in  reference  to  it,  it  would  really  be  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  suppose ;  but  if  so,  why  did  they  not,  immediately 
upon  reading  the  certificate  impugning  the  genuineness  of 
the  document,  send  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  a  counter- 
certificate,  declaring  their  own  belief  in  its  genuineness, 
and  protesting  against  such  a  certificate  being  appended 
until  further  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  subject? 
Why,  in  such  case,  have  they  allowed  Mr.  Collier's  assertions 
to  be  called  in  cjuestion,  and  himself  defrauded  of  that 
testimony,  whatever  its  value,  to  whicli  he  has  a  right  at 
their  hands,  if  they  believe  in  its  genuineness  ?  This,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  semblance 
e»en  of  a  mistake  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

This  subject  leads  us  incidentally  to  the  consideration  of 
anotiier  matter  that  has  grown  out  of  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  document;  the  graceless  and  improper 
insinuations  that  have  been  recently  put  forth  by  one  or 
two  Reviewers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
has  made  Iiimself  a  party,  in  appearance  or  by  implication, 
in  a  personal  attack  upon  a  private  individual. 

What  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  ?  A  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  one  of  the  Public 
Record-  in  his  charge  vras  of  a  suspicious  character.  He 
directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  matter.  .He  did 
no  more  than  this ;  and  he  certainly  could  do  no  less  ; 
indeed  the  country  had  a  right  to  demand  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  lie  should  institute  sucii  an  inquiry.  Had  he 
acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  would  singularly  have  failed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  as  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 


*  The  Edinburgh  Review  (p.  455)  thinks  proper  to  say  of  this  docu- 
ment,  in  reference,  ■fire  presume,  to  Mr.  Lemon's  Letter,  "  Its  autlieuticiti/  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  evidence  which  appears  to  us  to  be  irresistible." 
Either  ilie  Reviewer  must  be  a  man  very  easily  satisfied  in  point  of  evidence, 
or  he  must  be  totally  ignorant  what  the  word  "  authentlciti/"  means. 
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Of  course,  it  did  not  lie  within  his  own  province  to  act 
as  judge  in  a  matter  of  tliis  description.  He  therefore 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  [)urpose,  consisting  of  gentle- 
men whose  dally  study,  for  more  than  half  their  lives,  has 
been  the  handwriting  of  the  last  six  or  eight  centuries. 
These  gentlemen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  document 
was  spurious,  and  gave  their  certificate  accordingly  ;  this 
the  Master  of  tlie  Kolls  directed  to  be  appended  thereto, 
in  order  that  the  present  inquiry  might  not  be  lost  to 
memory,  should  the  satne  question  ever  arise  in  future. 
Tliis  certificate  did  not  charge,  nor  was  it  intended  that  it 
should  charge,  Mr.  Collier,  or  any  other  person,  either  with 
fabricating  the  document  or  Avitli  inserting  it  among  the 
Public  Records.  It  merely  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  persons  there  named,  the  writing  was  spurious,  —  a 
dictum  that  neither  Mr.  Collier  nor  Mr.  Lemon  has  since 
attempted  to  repudiate. 

On  this  point,  however,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  eniarpc ; 
and  we  should  be  loth  to  bear  the  semblance  even  of 
obtruding  ourselves  upon  the  reader  as  defending  one  whose 
high  and  unassailable  character  needs  no  defence.  Even 
the  little  that  has  been  said  is  bused  solely  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  truth  shall  be  spoken,  and  that  the  public 
shall  not  be  hoodwinked  by  insinuation  or  misled  by  a 
distortion  of  facts. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  another  fact  connected 
with  the  Players'  Petition, — we  mean  the  loss  of  the  Memorial 
which,  Mr.  Collier  states,  was  appended  to  it  when  he  last 
saw  it.  We  do  not  require  Mr.  Collier  to  explain  this  loss  ; 
but  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  otficers  of  the  State  Paper 
Branch  Office  should  do  so.  Mr.  Collier  says  that  the 
authenticity  of  this  Memorial  has  never  been  cjuestioned  ; 
perhaps  not;  ]>ut  until  it  is  produced  and  subjected  to 
examination,  it  will  be  as  well  perhaps  to  withhold  implicit 
confidence  in  its  genuineness. 

While  on  the  subject  of  documents  belonging  to,  or 
said  to  belong,  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  we  would  direct 
public  attention  to  the  disappearance  of  two  other  documents 
to  which  Mr.  Collier  has  referred.— (1.)  The  Petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  from  James  Burbage  and  others  in 
1576,  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  "Annals  of  tJie  Starje," 
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i.  227.  (2.)  Lord  Pembroke's  Letter,  dated  27th  August 
1624.  In  reference  to  this  last  document,  Ave  have  a. 
Calendar  made  by  Mr.  Kempe,  some  twenty  years  since, 
of  the  papers  of  that  period  then  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
This  Calendar  has  been  lately  printed  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green, 
and  it  makes  no  mention  of  this  document;  so  that  the 
paper  must  have  been  lost  or  removed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  apparently  we  have  no  memorial  of  its  existence 
since  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Collier. 

So  much,  then,  for  four  documents  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Collier  which  he  asserts  were  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
when  he  published  his  volume.  One  is  positively  declared, 
on  no  slight  authority,  to  be  spurious,  and  three  others  are 
now  not  forthcoming, — a  curious  coincidence,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  one  that  demands  inquiry. 

.  We  nov/  proceed  to  some  examination  of  the  papers 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  the  Library  at  Bridgewater- 
house.  "^'hcy  consist  of  the  seven  following  documents, 
bearing  reference  to  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare : — 

1.  A  paper  "  For  the  avoiding  of  the  Play-liouse  in  the 

Blacke  Friers.'' 

2.  A  Letter  of  the  poet  Daniell. 

o.  A  Certificate  of  the  Players  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
in  reply  to  certain  complaints. 

4.  The  opinions  of  the  two  Chief  Justices  of  either  Bench 

concerning  the  jurisdlccou,  authoritie,  and  liberties 
claymed  by  the  cittizensof  London,  Avithinthe  precinctc 
of  the  late  dissolved  bowses  of  the  White  and  Black 
Fryers  of  London,  delivered  the  xxvii'''  of  Januarie 
1579. 

5.  An  Order  to  Robert  Daborne  and  others  to  provide 

children  for  Her  Majesty's  Revels  (dated  4tli  Janu- 
ary 1609). 

6.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  H.  S.  in  favour  "  of  the  poore 

Playei'S  of  the  Black  fryeft." 

7.  Maimvaring's  Account. 

"  The  moment  I  discovered  them,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  speak- 
ing of  these  papers,  ''  I  carried  them  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
(then  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower),  and  read  them  to  him. 
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At  his    lordsliip^s  instance   I  co])iec]    tliera,    and  left    both 
originals  and  copies  witli  his  lordship." 

■"I'lic  particulars  of  his  discovery  Mr.  Collier  afterwards 
communicated  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot,  in  the 
following  words: — "When  first  I  obtained  permission  to 
look  through  the  Bridgewater  MSS.  in  detail,  I  conjec- 
tured that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  turn  over 
so  many  State  Papers  and  such  a  bulk  of  correspondence, 
private  and  official,  without  meeting  with  something  illus- 
trative of  the  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  many 
years ;  but  I  certainly  never  anticipated  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  particulars  so  new,  curious,  and  important, 
regarding  a  poet  Avho,  above  all  others,  ancient  or  modern, 
native  or  foreign,  lias  been  the  object  of  admiration.  When 
I  took  u])  the  copy  of  Lord  Southampton's  Letter,  and 
glanced  over  it  hastily,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  to 
see  such  names  as  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  in  connection 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  time.  There  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence  also  in  the  discovery,  for  it  happened  on  the 
anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth  and  death.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  joy  and  surprise ;  and  I  can  only 
liken  it  to  the  unexpected  gratification  I  experienced  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  I  turned  out,  from  some  ancient 
depositories  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  original  designs 
of  Inigo  Jones,  not  only  for  the  scenery,  but  for  the  dresses 
and  characters  of  the  different  masques  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Campion,  Townsend,  &c,  presented  at  court  in  the  reigns  of 
our  First  James  and  Charles.  The  sketches  were  sometimes 
accompanied  by  explanations  in  the  handwriting  of  the  great 
artist,  a  few  of  which  incidentally  illustrate  Shakespeare, 
who,  however,  was  never  employed  for  any  of  these  royal 
entertainments.  Annexed  to  one  of  the  drawings  was  the 
following  written  description,  from  whence  we  learn  hov/ 
the  actor  of  the  part  of  Falstaff  was  usually  habited  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare :—  '  Like  a  Sir  Jon  Falstaff :  in  a  roabo 
of  russet,  quite  lov/,  Vt^ith  a  great  belley,  like  a  swolen  man, 
long  moustacheos,  tlie  sheows  [shoes]  shorte,  and  out  of 
them  great  toes  like  naked  feete  :  buskins  to  sheaw  a  great 
swolen  leg,  A  cupp  coming  fourth  like  a  beake — a  great 
head  and  balde,  and  a  little  cap  alia  Venetiane  greay — a 
rodd  and  a  scroule  of  parchment.*'  " 

*  "  New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shakspeare,"  iu  a  Letter  to  Thomr.s 
Amyot,  fi'om  J.  Payne  Collier,  1835. 
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"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable/'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  that 
neither  this  drawing,  nor  the  description  of  Falstaff,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Shakespeare  Society's  volume,  edited  by  J.  1\, 
Planche,  Esq.,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.*  The 
language  of  this  '  description '  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious." 
The  orthography,  Mr.  Hamilton  might  have  added,  is  con- 
clusive against  its  authenticity. 

Mr.  Collier  in  this  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  value  of  these  documents  ;  but  makes  no 
observation  on  the  handwriting  that  could  raise  a  suspicion  as 
to  their  genuineness,  while  he  enters  into  all  the  particulars 
of  their  being  foimd  in  bundles  of  MSS.  which  had  probably 
never  been  examined  since  the  days  of  Chancellor  Ellesmere  ; 
— a  circumstance,  he  considers,  which  tells  strongly  in  their 
favour. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  an  examination  of  the  above-men- 
tioned documents  individually. 

1.  "For  the  avoiding  of  the  Play-house  in  the  Blacke 
Friers."t 

*  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  "Inquiry"  p.  103,  has  called  marked  attention  to  the 
spurious  character  of  a  MS.  volume  of  Ballads  stated  by  Mi-.  Collier  to  be  in 
his  possession,  and  in  a  handwriting  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
v.hich,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ballads  published,  as  well  as  from  a 
fac-simile  of  the  handwriting  of  a  portion  of  one  of  them,  he  pronounces  to  be 
immistakeable  modern  forgeries.  5lr.  Col  ier  has  silently  passed  over  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's challenge  to  him  to  produce  the  book,  even  though  his  supporter,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  declares  that  in  this  particular  instance  Mr.  Collier  must 
be  either  deceiver  or  deceived. 

"  Mr.  Collier,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  published  in  1839,  as  an  extract  from 
an  alleged  manuscript  volume  in  his  possession,  a  trashy  ballad  called  The 
Inelainted  Idtni'l,  the  plot  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Tlie  Tempest.  I\Ir. 
Douce,  he  says,  shook  his  venerable  head,  and  called  it  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ballads  he  had  ever  read ;  which  must  have  been  in  some  strange  fit  of 
after-dinner  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  it  was  written  between 
1642  and  1660.  It  has  been '  fac-similed  for  Mr.  Halliwell.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  that  the  writing  is  suspicious;  of  which  we  say  nothing.  But  we  fully 
agree  with  him  that  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  verses  themselves  by  no 
means  serves  to  allay  these  suspicions.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade 
us  that  lines  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  magician  that — ■ 

'  Snoth  to  say,  in  clangrerous  hour 
He  had  some  more  than  human  power  ;' 

in  v,'hich  a  lady's  hair  is  described  as  '  like  to  sunlit  gold;'  and  in  which  it  is 
said  of  a  father  that  '  his  little  Ida's  morning  smile  made  him  forget  his 
woe ' — were  by  any  very  ancient  ballad-monger.  But  we  know  not  whether 
LIr.  Collier  in  this  particular  instance  is  either  deceived  or  deceiver."  {Edinh- 
lieview,  No.  22G,  p.  483.) 

f  Printed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  luquinj"  p.  110, 
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This  paper  is  cleverly  executed,  and  might  at  first  sight 
pass  for  a  copy  of  a  genuine  document;  but  certainly 
neither  for  an  original  nor  for  a  contemporaneous  copy.  The 
more,  however,  it  is  examined,  the  more  suspicious  it  appears. 
The  ink  is  not  what  the  ink  of  that  period  was,  and  the 
paper  has  been  evidently  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book. 

No  one,  probably,  will  contend  that  this  piece  is  the 
original ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  original,  it  becomes  of  interest 
to  know  where  the  original  is,  and  how  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment fcliould  have  been  found  among  papers  having  no 
connexion  whatever  with  those  belonging  to  the  Egertou 
family. 

This  circumstance  not  improbably  influenced  the  late 
Lord  Ellesmere,  when  he  insisted  on  Mr.  Collier  keeping  the 
document  he  had  found,  as  it  was  no  necessary  part  of  the 
Egerton  family  documents. 

2.  A  Letter*'    "  To  the  Kight  Honorable   Sir  Thomas 

Egerton,  Knight,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  iSeale  of 
England,  from  S.  Daniell." 

The  statement  that  this  is  an  original  letter  sent  by  Daniell 
to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  is  preposterous,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
must  have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance ;  for  neither  in  the 
handwriting,  the  ink,  nor  in  any  other  particular  does  it  bear 
any  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  a  copy,  how 
comes  it  that  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  founder  of 
this  noble  house  should  have  been  preserved,  and  neither  the 
original  preserved  nor  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  in  any 
way  recorded  ? 

3.  A  Certificate  f  of  the  Toore  Playeres,  being  sharers  in 

the  Blacke  Fryers  Playhouse  in  November  1589. 

This  Is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  evidently  taken  from  a 
book.     Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  it  passed  into  the  hands 


*  Printed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Inquiry,"  p.  111. 
t  Printed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  "Inquiiy ,"  p.  113. 
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of  Lord  EUesmere,  then  Attorney  General,  and  that  it  has 
been  preserved  among  his  papers  ever  since.  This,  however, 
must  be  an  error,  for  Popham  was  Attorney  General  at  tliat 
time,  and  not  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

The  document  itself  is  of  a  most  suspicious  character ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  Avith  Mr.  ColUer  that  "  it 
seems  strange  that  this  testimonial  should  have  come  from 
the  players  themselves.  AVe  should  rather  have  expected 
that  they  would  have  procured  a  certificate  from  some 
disinterested  parties." 

The  fabricator  of  the  document,  hov/ever,  must  have  had 
some  reason  of  his  own  for  making  it  in  this  form,  which,  of 
course,  it  is  not  for  others  to  pretend  to  divine.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  handwritinir  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  would  hesitate  for  an  mstant  m  condemmng  the  paper 
from  the  v/riting  alone  ;  and  we  canot  forbear  expressing 
our  surprise  that  any  person  should  venture  to  call  this 
document  an  original  of  the  16th  century. 

5.  The  opinions  of  the  two  Chief  Justices  of  either  Bench 
concerning  the  jurisdiccon,  authoritie,  and  liberties 
claymed  by  the  cittizens  of  London,  within  the 
precincte  of  the  late  dissolved  bowses  of  the  White 
and  Black  Fryers  of  London,  delivered  the  xxvii*!^  of 
Januarie  L579. 

This  piece  is  written  in  the  Gothic  hand  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  supposed  by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged 
skill  in  such  matters  to  be  a  genuine  document.  Still,  after 
a  close  examination,  to  us  its  genuineness  seems  questionable 
at  least.  Be  this  the  case  or  not,  it  certainly  is  not  an 
original,  but  only  a  copy. 

5.  An  Order  *  to  Eobert  Daborne  and  ethers,  to  provide 
children  for  Her  Majesty's  llevels  (dated  -ith  January 
1609). 

This  document  is  perhaps  the  most  transparent  fabrication 
of  any  that  has  been  put  forth  as  an  original.     Asa  fac-similc 


*  Printed  in  Hamilton's  "Inquiry,"  p.  114. 
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of  it  has  been  published  in  Mr,  Hamilton's  ^' Inquiry, ^^  the 
reader  has  the  opportunity  of  forming  his  OAvn  opinion  ;  and, 
if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  he  cannot  fail  to  condemn  it  at  once. 

6.  Copia  vera  of  a  Letter*  from  H.  S.  in  favour  of  the 
poore  Players  of  the  Black  fryers. 

This  piece  professes  to  be  only  a  true  copy  {copia  vera  ,  and 
has  excited  considerable  attention.  It  has  no  date,  and  is  not 
addressed  to  any  one, —  a  somewhat  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, seeing  that  it  is  attested  as  copia  vera.  For  how 
can  it  be  "  copia  vera "  unless  the  name  of  the  person 
addressed  is  also  given  ?  The  fabricator  of  the  paper 
must  have  f^-lt  this  dlHiculty,  but  v>^as  at  a  loss  how  to 
remedy  it.  He  needed  some  such  document  probably  to 
supply  a  link  in  a  certain  chain  that  he  was  weaving,  and 
he  knew  that  the  less  definite  the  document  should  be,  the 
smaller  the  chance  of  detection.  He  knew,  in  fact,  that 
there  would  have  been  considerable  risk  in  afHxing  either 
the  date,  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed.  Mr.  Collier,  however,  when  publishing 
the  document,  thus  gets  over  the  difficulty  :  "  We  may  con- 
clude," he  says,  '^  that  the  original  was  not  addressed  to  Lord 
Ellesmere,  or  it  would  have  been  found  in  tlie  depository 
of  his  papers,  and  not  merely  a  transcript  of  it.''  This 
argument,  however,  would  seem  hardly  tenable,  for  how  is 
it  that  the  Lord  Keeper  did  not  preserve  the  original  of 
the  letter  from  the  poet  Daniell,  v/hich  was  addressed  to 
him  ?  Why  should  he  have  preserved  the  copy  among  his 
family  papers,  and  not  the  original  ? 

''■  But,"  continues  Mr.  Collier,  '•'  a  copy  of  it  may  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  order  to  give 
him  some  information  respecting  the  characters  of  the 
parties  upon  whose  cause  ho  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate." 
What  cause  ? — certainly  none  in  the  Chancery  ;  of  that  we 
have  very  good  evidence.  But  why  should  a  letter  addressed 
to  some  nameless  person  by  an  anonymous  writer,  signing 
himself  H.  S.,  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Keeper?  Mr.  Collier 
supposes,  though  without  a  shadow  of  support,  that  the  letter 
was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  was  sent  by 


Printed  in  Ilamiltou's  ''Inquiry^'  p.  110. 
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tlie  nameless  person  to  the  Lord  Keeper  merely  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  deserts  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  !  The 
idea  cannot  be  entertained,  for  a  moment  even. 

7.  Rewardes  to  the  vaulters,  players,  and  dauncers.  Of 
this  xli  to  Burbadge's  players:  for  Othello,  Ixiiil', 
xviii^,  x"^^.  Rewarde  to  Mr.  Lillye's  man,  which 
brought  the  lotterye  box  to  Harefield,  x^i. 

This  document  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  (signed  by 
Arthur  Mainwaring,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  auditor) 
for  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  visit  to  him  at 
Harefield,  in  the  beginning  of  August  1602.  It  furnishes  a 
fact  which,  if  it  could  be  relied  upon,  would  to  a  certain 
extent  settle  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Tragedy  of  "  Othello," — a  disputed  point ;  some 
critics  assigning  it  to  1604,  others  to  1611. 

Mr.  Collier  produces  this  Account  to  prove  that  Burbadgc's 
Players  received  from  the  Lord  Keeper  63/.  18^.  lOd.  for 
playing  Othello  before  the  Queen,  on  Her  Majesty's  visit  to 
Harefield,  in  August  1602;  consequently,  that  tlie  play 
must  have  been  written  and  performed  in  London  before  that 
date.*  Unfortunately,  however,  the  paper  upon  which 
Mr.  Collier  rests  his  proof  must  be  condemned  as  spurious. 
The  difference  between  it  and  the  others  in  the  same  volume 
of  manuscripts,  signed  by  Arthur  Mainwaring,  which  are 
unquestionably  genuine,  is  striking ;  and,  although  it  is 
written  on  paper  similar  to  the  others,  the  writing,  the 
ink,  and  the  signature  equally  condemn  it  at  once. 

Speaking  of  these  documents,  Mr.  Collier  says,t  •'  I  admit, 
without  reserve,  that  the  weakest  part  of  my  case  relates  to 
the  finding  of  Shakespeare  documents  among  the  late  Earl 
of  EUesmere's  MSS.,  at  Bridgewater-house  ;  and  why  is  it 
the  weakest  part  of  my  case  ?  For  this  sole  reason,  that  I 
never  could  have  had  any  direct  corroboration  of  my  own 
testimony  as  to  tlie  discovery  of  them.     Nobody  was  with 


*   See  Mr.  Collier's  "  Jnfroduction  to  Othello,'"  vii.  4'J3. 
t  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  '  Inqulnj,' "  p.  34. 
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me  at  the  precise  moment,  although  the  noble  owner  of  the 
papers  had  been  in  the  room  only  a  few  minutes  before." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Collier,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  no 
other  person  was  present  when  he  found  these  papers ;  and 
even  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  he  never  is  able  to  cite  tlic 
testimony  of  any  living  person  as  being  present  at  the 
moment  of  any  one  of  his  discoveries. 

But  to  follow  Mr.  Collier  a  step  further. — "  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton," he  says,  "  boldly  begging  the  whole  question,  styles 
them  '  the  Bridgewater  Shakespeare  forgeries.'  They  may  be 
'  forgeries,'  but  at  that  tijne  it  never  entered  my  head  that 
they  could  be  so ;  and  at  that  time  I  had  never  heard  the 
fact,  since  mentioned,  that  Stevens  had  formerly  been 
admitted  into  the  rooms  which  held  both  the  books  and  the 
manuscripts.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  any  more  hand 
in  the  forgeries  than  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  whom  I 
once  conversed  about  the  papers,  and  who  had,  as  I  under- 
stood, for  some  years  filled  the  office  of  librarian." 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  most  unwortliy  insinuation. 
To  remove  suspicion  from  himself,  Mr.  Collier,  by  a  sort  of 
negative  pregnant,  would  impugn  the  honour  of  two  gentle- 
men long  since  deceased,  and  unable  therefore  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  world,  knows  full 
well  that  the  man  wdio  forges  a  document  produces  and 
makes  it  public  in  order  that  he  himself  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  forgery ;  that  it  is  "  sic  vos  non  vohis  "  least  of  all  with 
a  person  of  such  crooked  tendencies  as  these.  Had  either 
Stevens  or  Todd  forged  them,  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them,  and  would  not 
have  allowed  another  person  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
labours.  Mr.  Collier  was  both  the  discoverer  of  these  docu- 
ments and  the  editor  of  them  as  genuine ;  while,  from  his 
own  admission,  it  would  seem  that  he  would  not  be  very 
reluctant  now  to  admit  them  to  be  forgeries. 

But  why  is  Mr.  Colher  indignant  with  Mr.  Hamilton  for 
calling  these  documents  forgeries  ?  He  exhibited  no  such 
indignation  in  1853  against  Mr.  Halliwell,  who  not  only 
denounced  them  as  such,  but  gave  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the 
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tlocnments  in  question,  with  the  view  of  substantiating  his 
position. 

"  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  truth/'  says  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  "indications  of  forgery  are  detected  in  trifling  circum- 
stances, that  are  almost  invariably  neglected  by  the  inventor, 
however  ingeniously  the  deception  be  contrived.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  the  searcli  for  historical  truth  would  yield  results 
sufficiently  uncertain  to  deter  the  most  enthusiastic  inquirer 
from  pursuing  the  investigation."  To  which  he  adds  :  "  It 
is  clearly  Mr.  Collier's  duty,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  to  have 
the  originals  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  best  judges  of  the 
day." 

An  ordinarily  sensitive  man  would  surely,  upon  a  challenge 
like  this,  have  adopted  such  a  course,  rather  than  that  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  should  rest  upon  his  name.  Mr.  Collier 
forbore  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  remained  silent  and 
inactive  until  now,  v^hen  he  assumes  an  air  of  indignation, 
and  rises,  armed  at  all  points  with  insinuations,  sneers,  and 
insults,  directed  against  every  person  who  ventures  to  come 
forward  to  investigate,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  learning,  a 
great  literary  question.  Mr.  Collier,  if  conscious  of  being 
above  all  blame,  ought  to  have  been  thankful  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
for  affording  him,  in  whatever  spirit,  the  opportunity  of 
dispelling  any  suspicion  that  might  lurk  in  the  minds  of 
Shakespearian  scholars  that  he  had  brought  before  the  literary 
world  numberless  supposititious  emendations  of  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  and  some  equally  supposititious  facts  connected 
with  his  life. 

Havino-  thus  cursorily  noticed  the  spurious  Shakespearian 
papers  in  the  Ellesmere  Collection,  we  now  come  to  the 
'Dulwich  documents  of  a  like  character,  to  which  Mr.  Collier 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  They  consist 
of  four  papers,  three  of  which  are  undoubtedly  anything  but 
genuine ;  and  the  fourth,  known  as  "  Mrs.  Alleyn's  Letter  " 
to  her  husband,  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Collier  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  it. 
We  take  Mrs.  Alleyn's  Letter  first, 

Mr.  Collier  professes*  to  give  the  world  a  correct  copy  of 
this  letter;  but,  on  examination,  his  copy  has  been  found 

*  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,  p.  62. 
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to  differ,  in  by  far  its  most  material  points,  from  the  original. 
In  his  version  not  only  have  words  been  left  out  and  others 
inserted  (we  do  not  here  allude  to  several  inaccuracies  of 
minor  importance),  but  one  entire  passage — a  most  important 
one,  containing  a  mention  of  William  Shakespeare — has  been 
introduced ! 

Subjoined  is  a  correct  copy  of  tliat  portion  of  the  letter 
to  which  we  allude,  accompanied  by  ]Mr.  Collier's  version  of 
it.  In  italics  are  given  the  words,  and  fragments  of  words, 
which  ]\Ir.  Collier  has  omitted,  and  in  small  capitals  those 
which  appear  in  their  place.  It  will  thus  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  but 
that  in  reality  the  passage  in  question  does  not  exist,  and 
never  could  have  existed, 

"  Aboute  a  weekc  agoo  there  [cam]e  a  youthe  who  said  lie  was 
]llr.  rrauiicis  Clialo[ner]s  man  ....  Id  have  bon'ovv[(']'l  x*  to 

bought    havc^tliings  for  [h]is  Mr i  Jnjm 

Comhige  without  ,   .   .  toJceii d 

I  wnulil  have 

A  J  bote  su 

and  ir.qiiirc  aftei'  the  fellov/  and  said  ho  had  lent  hyiu  a  horie.    I 
us    I'eare  me  he  gulled  hym,  tho\ighe  he  gulled  not^.    The  youthe 
what    was  a  prety  youthe  ami  handsom  in  appayrell,  we  know  not^boeanio 

of  hhn  Mr.  Bronifl'rild  eomminuls  hym  :  he  was  heare  yesterdaye.    Nickc 
and  Jeames  be  well,  and  commend  tliem,  so  dothe  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  wcife 
in  the  kyndest  sorte,  and  so  once  more  in  the  hartiest  manner 
farwelle 

"  Your  faithful!  and  lovingc  weifj 

"  JOANE  Alletxe." 

"  Aboute  a  woekn  a  goe  there  came  a  youtlie  who  ?aid  he  was 
Mr.  Frauncis  Chaloner  who  would  have  borrowed  x.^'  to 
have  bought  things  for    *    *    *    and  said  he  was  known 

UNTO  TOU,  AND  Ml{.  SHAKESPEAKE  OP  THE  GLOBE,  WHO  CAME 

*      *     *     SAID  HE  KNEWE  HTM  NOT,  ONLY  HE  HEARDE  OF  HYM  THAT  HE  'WAS 

A  EOGE     *      *     *     SO  HE  WAS  GLADE  WE  DID  NOT  LEND  HIM 

TflE  MONNEY     *     *      *     RrCHARD  JOHNES  [WENT]  TO  SEEKE 

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.    I 

feare  me  he  gulled  hym.  thonghe  he  gulled  not  us.    The  youthe 

was  a  prety  youthe,  and  hansom  in  api)ayrell:  we  knowe  not  what  became 

of  liyra.    Mr.  Benlield  eonniiondps  hym ;  he  was  heare  yesterdaye.    Nieke 

and  Jeames  be  well,  and  eomend  tliem  :  so  doth  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  wiefe 

in  the  kyndest  sorte,  and  so  once  more  in  the  hartiest  manner 

farwell. 

"  Your  faithfull  and  lovinge  luiefe. 

"  JOANE  Alleyne." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  all  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr, 
Collier's  version,  but  a  few  only  of  the  most  striking.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  them  in  their  totality  may 
consult  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Inquiry,"  pp.  91-93,  Avhere  all  the 
variations  between  Mr.  Collier's  text  and  the  original  letter 
at  Dulwicli  College  are  printed  in  italics. 

In  the  second  line,  \0s.  has  been  misread  as  lOZ.,  a  thing 
that  certainly  betrays  no  little  ignorance,  as  lOZ.  in  those 
days  would  have  equalled  about  60/.  of  our  present  money 
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A  strange  youth  calls  on  Mrs.  AUeyn,  and  asks  the  loan 
of  10/.  as  coolly  as  be  would  have  asked  for  as  many  pence  I 

But  the  really  unpardonable  discrepancy  in  this  case  is  the 
introduction  of  the  following  words, — Avords  which  are  not, 
and  never  by  any  possibility  could  have  been,  in  the 
orio'inal : — "  and  said  he  was  known  unto  yon,  and  Mr. 
Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came  .  .  .  said  he  kneioe  hjm 
not,  only  he  liearde  of  hym  that  he  teas  a  roge  .  ...  so  he  was 
glade  loe  did  not  lend  him  the  monney  ....  Bichard  Johnes 
\w'ent'\  to  seehe  f  while  not  one  of  the  ten  words  in  this 
place,  Avhich  really  do  exist  and  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
orio-inal  document,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  version. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  that  he  has  put  fourteen  lines  in 
the  space  that  in  reality  is  occupied  by  thirteen  only  in  the 
orio-inal ;  while  the  terminations  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
in  ^he  above  extract  are  wholly  changed,  and  nine  words, 
which  are  distinctly  legible  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth^ 
fifth,  and  sixth  lines,  are  suppressed. 

In  defending  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  reference  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Collier,  it  seems  hardly 
too  mucli  to  say,  is  at  once  evasive  and  illogical.  He  says  :* 
"  Now  the  question  is,  and  the  only  question  of  the  slightest 
importance  (though  that  is  in  truth  of  little  moment),  whether 
the  name  of '  Mr.  Shakespeare,  of  the  Globe,'  occurred  in  the 
most  rotten  and  fragmentary  part  of  the  letter  at  the 
time  when  I  copied  it.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not,  is  not 
of  the  smallest  interest  as  regards  the  biography  of  our 
poet." 

Mr.  Collier  Is  correct,  no  doubt,  in  saying  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  smallest  Interest  as  regards  the  biography 
of  our  poet;  but,  in  reference  to  the  trustworthiness  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Collier,  it  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  words  shoidd  be  where  he  has  alleged 
that  he  had  seen  them  to  be. 

He  further  states : — "  I  do  not  deny  that  It  Is  possible 
I    misread   some   utterly  unimportant   letters   and   words." 


"  Rephi;'  p.  48. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  not  only  lias  Mr.  Collier  misread 
what  he  thinks  proper  to  call  '•'  unimportant "  words,  but  he 
has  omitted  several  which  are  evident  to  even  an  unskilled 
eye,  and  has  inserted  words,  indeed  whole  sentence.-,  where 
they  never  could  have  occurred.  But  to  proceed  with 
his  statement.  He  says  :  "  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
'  Mr.  Shakespeare,  of  the  Globe,'  was  spoken  of  in  it 
in  the  way  I  stated.  Mr.  Hamilton  asserts  that  '  there 
is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  authority  for  any  allusion  to 
Shakespeare.'  This  may  be  very  true  ;  he  is  speakinc; 
of  Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter  in  its  present  condition,  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether,  when 
I  Faw  the  letter,  some  thirty  or  even  more  years  ago,  the 
name  of  '  Mr.  Shakespeare,  of  the  Globe,'  was  not  to  be 
traced." 

Now,  in  answer  to  this,  we  maintain  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  so  must  every  other  person  who  is  possessed  of  cye-siglit 
and  common  understanding,  that  not  only  is  it  not  there 
now,  but  that  it  never  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
in  the  place  Avhere  Mr.  Collier  asserts  it  was ;  any  more 
than  that  those  words  could  have  been  added  to  the  docu- 
ment since  Mr.  Collier  saAV  it  which  have  been  omitted  by  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  Mr,  Collier  could  call  twenty 
dead  friends,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  invokes,*  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  favour;  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  neither  dead  nor  living  can  gainsay  them. 

Another  link — one  of  circumstantial  evidence — may  be 
added  to  the  argument  already  adduced.  Malone,  that 
careful  Shakespearian  critic  and  indefatigable  inquirer,  had 
the  box  of  papers  which  contained  this  letter  to  look  over 
and  examine  at  his  leisure.  Surely,  if  he  had  discovered  any 
allusion  to  AVilliam  Shakespeare,  Avhose  very  name  would  in 
his  estimation  have  hallowed  the  paper  whereon  it  was 
written,  he  would  have  made  some  note  or  mention  of  it ; 
but  we  turn  to  him  in  vain  for  corroborative  evidence  of 
Mr.  Collier's  assertion. 

A  few  more  words  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter. 
Mr.  Collier  states  j  that  he  carefully  enclosed  the  letter  in 


*  "  Bepli/,'"  p,  49. 
t  ''  Jii'fjfij,"  p.  ;)0, 
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paper  after  he  had  copied  it,  and  that  either  he  or  his  now 
deceased  friend  wrote  on  the  outside  of  tlie  paper,  that  within 
was  a  document  of  value,  which  should  not  be  roughly 
handled  ;  and  he  asks  whether  it  is  likely  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  purposely  misstated  the  import  and  contents 
of  a  letter  that  was  in  a  state  of  ruinous  decay  ?  Would 
not  the  natural  course  for  him  to  pursue  have  been  to 
have  left  the  letter  as  it  was,  in  the  hope  that  when  it 
was  next  seen  and  consulted,  as  much  of  it  might  have  dis- 
appeared as  possible?  He  further  asks, — If  he  had  mis- 
represented the  contents  of  the  crumbling  relic,  what  was  to 
prevent  his  rubbing  away  a  little  more  of  the  old  paper, 
and  who  then  would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  trick  he 
had  played  ?  *  Now,  the  only  answer  to  this  is,  that  true 
it  is,  there  is  in  the  tin  box  at  Dulwich  College  a  sheet 
of  paper  enclosing  this  identical  document,  with  a  memoran- 
dum written  in  pencil  to  the  above  effect;  but,  singular  to 
relate,  this  memorandum  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier, nor  yet  of  his  friend  Mr.  Amyot,  as  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  Notes  and  Queries  has  inconsiderately  asserted. 

A  fac-simile  of  that  portion  of  the  letter  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion  was  made  by  that  careful 
and  expert  artist,  Mr.  Fairholt ;  and  which  agrees  verbatim 
et  literatim  with  the  fac-simile  made  by  Mr.  Nethercliffe, 
Junior,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Inquiry." 

Too  much,  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  has  been  said  upon 
this  branch  of  our  subject ;  but  it  is  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  enquiry,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
dismissed  in  fewer  Words. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  other  documents  at  Dul- 
wich College. 

The  next  document  that  calls  for  notice  is  a  paper  in 
verse,  consisting  of  seventeen  lines,  called  by  Mr.  Collier 


*  It  is  some-what  strange  that,  iu  his  earlier  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  -which 
appeared  in  the  Athenceum,  Mr.  Collier  makes  no  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  having  placed  the  "  crumbling  relic  "  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  indorsed 
it  with  the  caution  -we  have  here  mentioned.  The  Editor  of  the  Athenceum 
was  the  first  to  assert  in  i)rint  that  the  indorsement  is  in  Mr.  Collier's  hand- 
writing-. 
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"  The  Players'  Challenge,"  and  commeucmg  "Sweet  Nedde, 
now  Wynne  an  other  wager."  It  was  printed  by  him  in 
1841,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,''  p.  13. 

A  cursory  examination  of  this  paper  must  convince  most 
persons  at  all  acquainted  with  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  that  it  is  spurious.  It  is,  how- 
ever, neatly  written,  and  would  not  improbably  deceive  a 
person  inexperienced  in  palaeography.  Mr.  Collier  says  :* 
"  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  Avritten  ;  but,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  that  it 
is  '  executed  with  singular  dexterity,'  it  now  seems  to  me 
that  the  re-duplication  of  consonants,  and  other  points 
of  orthography  in  it,  might  possibly  raise  suspicion." 
Mr.  Collier  is  right.  The  facts  that  he  mentions  do  raise 
suspicion, — a  suspicion  which  we  are  surprised  did  not  cross 
his  mind  when  he  published  the  document,  and  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  orthography  alone. 

The  Letter  from  Marston,  the  dramatist,  to  Hensloe,  also 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  ^'Memoirs  of  Alleyn,"  p.  154, 
is  another  of  these  Dulwich  documents-  "  It  refers,"  says 
Mr.  Collier,  "  to  a  play  by  Marston,  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
lumbus, of  which  we  have  no  other  authority."  In  this 
letter,  pencil-marks  are  visible,  feintly  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  they  are  pretty  distinct ; 
and  not  so  very  faint  are  they  but  that  in  them  nearly  every 
word  of  the  letter  can  be  distinctly  traced.  As  to  the  letter 
itself,  written  in  ink,  it  is  evidently  penned  in  imitation  of 
Marston's  hand.  To  a  practised  eye,  however,  the  difference 
between  the  genuine  handwriting  of  Marston  and  this  imi- 
tation is  quite  perceptible;  and  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  document  is  a  fabrication. 

The  next  paper  at  Dulwich  which  calls  for  notice,  is  a 
"  List  of  Players,"  in  which  Shakespeare's  name  occurs.  It 
is  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,"  p.  68,  and  Mr.  Collier 
himself  admits  that  it  is  in  a  different  ink  from  that  used  in 
the  document  to  which  it  is  appended.  The  document  to 
which  the  List  of  Players  is  attached  is  genuine,  no  doubt, 
and  is  noticed  by  Malone  in  his  ^^  Inquiry"  (1796);  but  he 


"  Jiepli/,'"  p.  54. 
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mukes  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  List  of  Players  being 
thereto  annexed.  Hov/ever,  Mr.  Colliei*,  when  in  1841  he 
published  the  List  in  question,  suggested  that  Malone's 
reason  for  passing  it  over  was,  that  he  intended  to  use  the 
information  contained  in  it  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  which 
lie  did  not  live  to  publish. 

Mr.  Collier's  suggestion  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It 
seems  little  short  of  incredible  that  Malone  should  have 
passed  over  such  a  remarkable  paper  without  some  notice 
of  it,  if  he  really  had  seen  it.  His  was  no  hurried  inspec- 
tion of  the  Dulwich  papers,  for  they  remained  in  his  hands 
for  several  years.  It  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that  he 
saw  this  document  many  a  time,  and  if  so,  he  could  not 
have  overlooked  the  List  of  Players  attached  to  it.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  handwriting  proclaims  the  "  List  of 
Players  "  to  be  spurious. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  name  of  Malone  without  calling 
attention  to  another  subject ;  one  that  certainly  seems  to 
demand  some  explanation  at  Mr.  Collier's  hands,  if  he  would 
prevent  the  literary  world  from  judging  him  by  his  own 
apparent  estimate  of  honour  and  morality.  In  pp.  46,  47,  of 
his  ^^ Reply'"'  to  Mr. Hamilton,  we  find  the  following  passage — 
(the  italics  are  our  own) : — 

'•'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  documents  which 
Malone  here  and  elsewhere  refers  to  were,  in  fact,  the 
])roperty  of  the  Master,  AVarden,  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich 
College  ;  that  Malone  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  them  ; 
that  they  remained  in  his  hands  for  several  years ;  that  he 
did  exactly  ichat  he  liked  ivitk  them  ;  that  he  cni  off  signatures 
of  old  dramatists  and  players,  to  place  them  on  the  title- 
pages  of  his  own  books;  and  that  he  or  others  mutilated 
*  Ilenslowe's  Diary ^  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  [)ortions  are  entirely  lost.  Even  the  books  the 
title-pages  of  which  he  decorated  with  the  okl  autographs, 
had  belonged  to  Pulwich  College  :  for  he  contrived  to  persuade 
the  jSIaster,  Warden,  and  Fellowes  of  that  day  that  old  play.s 
and  old  poetry  did  not  half  so  well  become  their  shelves  as 
the  musty  divinity,  dull  chi'onicles,  and  other  volumes  of  the 
same  sort,  which  he  substituted ;  hence  the  bulk  of  his  col- 
lection. And  he  must  have  chuckled  amazinyly  at  his  success 
in  persuadiny   unsuspectiny  people  to    make    an   cxchanye  oj 
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works,  ivJiich  looidd  sell  for  hundreds  of  pounds,  for  others  not 
worth  as  many  shillings.  So  of  the  manuscripts  ;  they  seem 
to  have  allowed  Malonc  to  carry  away  such  as  he  pleased, 
to  keep  them  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  to  return  such  as  he 
jdeased,  in  the  state  ivhich  he  pleased.  Some  that  he  did  not 
return  found  their  way  again  to  their  old  home,  after  his 
death ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  the  College,  most 
properly,  bought  back  a  bundle  of  papers  that  must  have 
originally  come  out  of  its  archives." 

Now,  if  \\Q  know  anytliing  as  to  the  force  and  meaning  of 
the  English  language,  this  is  a  circumstantial  descri})tion 
of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  none  other  than  a  violator 
of  the  ordinary  ties  of  honour,  friendship,  and  integrity  ;  in 
other  words,  a  swindler  and  a  rogue.  13 ut  be  this  as  it  mav, 
it  is  Mr.  Collier's  deliberate  description  of  the  doings  and 
dealings  — so  far  as  Dulwich  College  was  concerned  —  of 
Edward  Malone. 


We  next  turn  to  page  53  of  Mr.  Collier's  "  Bephj,^'' — the 
italics  again  our  own. 

"  If  any  of  the  documents  returned  to  Dulwich  College 
after  Malone's  death  appear  to  have  been  tampered  with,  I 
most  distinctly  acquit  him  of  any  such  misconduct.  What- 
ever I  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  I  feel  sure 
that  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and  principle." 

Hov/  docs  Mr.  Collier  reconcile  this  passage  with  the 
distinct  statements  and  the  downright  assertions  as  to 
Edward  Malone  made  by  him  in  the  passages  that  have 
been  previously  quoted  ?  If  the  conduct  there  ini[)utcd 
to  him  is  in  any  way  reconcileable  with  Mr.  Collier's  code 
of  "  honour  and  principle,"  all  that  we  have  to  add  is,  that 
we  are  far  from  surprised  at  the  phase  this  most  unhappy 
controversy  has  now  assumed. 

It  is  necessary,  before  concluding  these  remarks,  to  bestow 
some  notice  vipon  an  argument,  if,  indeed,  an  argument  it 
can  properly  be  called,  which  is  jjrominently  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Collier  in  his  " Ueplij"  and,  indeed,  repeated  by  him 
ascain  and  ascain. 
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This  is  the  gist  of  his  charge ;  that  his  opponents,  and 
more  particularly  what  he  calls  the  MS.  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  he  styles  Mr.  Hamilton  "  the 
mouthpiece,"  entertain  certain  feelings  of  personal  enmity 
against  himself.  As  to  the  motive  for  making  this  charge,  it 
is" obvious.  All  persons,  particularly  the  English  public, 
have  an  instinctive  love  of  fair  play  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  man,  entertaining  feelings  of  personal  animosity 
against  another,  had  taken  advantage  of  a  plausible  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  his  malignity  and  resentment,  the 
feelings  of  the  community  would  assuredly  be  strongly 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  attack.  Still  stronger 
would  that  feeling  be,  if  the  person  attacked  were  an  aged 
man  of  literary  acquirements  and  unblemished  reputation;  and 
least  of  all  would  such  a  violation  of  propriety  be  tolerated, 
if  committed  by  one  literary  man  against  another. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  assailants,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  would  find  disfavour  from  all  ;^  their 
arguments  would  be  unwillingly  listened  to,  and  their  con- 
clusions reluctantly  admitted ;  while  any  plausible  answer  in 
excuse  would  be  eagerly  accepted,  nor  would  the  public  be 
very  eager  to  inquire  into  the  exact  balance  of  merits  in 
such  a  contest  as  this. 

Still,  however,  in  reference  to  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
the  public  Avould,  in  equal  justice,  deem  itself  bound  to 
distinguish  between  the  hostility  which  is  the  result  of  the 
indignation  natural  to  honourable  men,  who,  after  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation,  have  had  the  suspicion  forced  upon 
them  that  a  series  of  literary  deceptions  had  been  conmiitted, 
and  that  hostility,  which,  springing  from  a  previously 
existing  enmity,  has  seized  a  favourable  occasion  to  inflict 
an  injury  upon  a  literary  colleague. 

In  the  former  case  a  certain  amount  of  hostility — not 
unmixed,  perhaps,  with  different  feelings — might  be  fairly 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
suspicion,  amounting  to  reasonable  belief,  that  so  grave  an 
oifence  had  been  committed.  For  what  graver  offence  could 
possibly  be  committed  against  the  republic  of  letters  than 
the  forgery  of  documents  and  annotations  connected  with 
the  name  of  a  deceased  Avriter,  for  every  fact  connected 
with  whom  the  last  centurv  and  a  half  have  been  athirst  ? 
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proving  a  source  of  error  and  confusion  to  the  literary  world, 
and  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  fabricator's  literary  ambition, 
or  to  conduce  to  his  profit. 

An  offence  of  this  description  unsettles  literary  questions, 
introduces  distrust  into  the  assertions  of  authors,  compels  the 
reader  to  test  for  himself  the  truth  of  everything  he  reads, 
and  above  all  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  English  literary 
honesty  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  men  of  otlier  nations. 
Well,  then,  might  the  literary  men  of  England,  and  especially 
those  connected  with  a  department  so  peculiarly  interested 
in  such  questions  as  is  the  MS.  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  feel  indignant,  if  such  a  case,  in  their  belief,  Avero 
made  out ;  and  as  readily  would  the  public  excuse  any  one 
who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  what  he  sincerely  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  with  more  than  ordinary  warmth. 

NoAV,  in  reference  to  the  language  of  his  "  Reply,"  Mr.  Col- 
lier evidently  had  this  distinction  present  to  his  mind ;  for  he 
labours  to  persuade  his  readers,  not  so  much  that  the  articles 
recently  written  in  reference  to  his  Shakespearian  discoveries 
contain  marks  of  hostility,  as  that  those  articles  are  the 
result  of  a  previously  existing  enmity.  He  feels  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  such  a  relation  now  exists 
between  himself  and  those  who  impugn  his  statements,  but 
that,  in  order  to  enlist  the  pul)lic  in  his  favour,  he  must 
establish  the  fact  that  he  is  the  object  of  a  previously  existing 
hostility,  and  that  this  is  an  occasion  taken  for  its  display. 

And  how  does  Mr.  Collier  prove  this?  Assuming  its 
existence,  and  reasoning  from  it  as  from  a  fact  that  is 
undoubted  and  undeniable,  he  would  evidently  ascribe  it  to 
the  literary  reputation  which  he  has  acquired. 

In  his  "  Reply  "*  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  says :  "  I  have  always 
striven  to  make  myself  as  unobjectionable  as  I  could,  but 
even  my  small  reputation,  in  an  inferior  department  of  letters, 
seems  to  excite  envy  ;  and  I  foresaw,  that  when  Lord  Camp- 
bell, as  a  kind  compliment  to  that  reputation  rather  than  to 
my  merits,  addressed  to  me  his  letter  '  On  the  Legal  Acquire- 
ments of  Shakespeare,'  it  would  materially  tend  to  exasperate 


*  Page  6. 
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my  enemies.  It  had  not  long-  been  published  before 
Sir  F.  Madden,  &c.  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
order  to  borrow  the  Perkins  folio ;  and  having  procured  it, 
Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  '  seized  the  opportunity,'  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  of  subjecting  it,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
F.  Madden  and  others,  to  the  most  rigorous  examination." 
He  further  ascribes  the  hostility  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  other  unintentional  causes  of  offence, — supposed 
neglect  (pp.  11,  70),  and  services  rendered  on  two  occasions 
(pp.  28,  29).  Mr.  Arnold  also  he  assumes  to  be  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  vaguely  suggests  that  it  is  to  something 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  father  of  that  most 
estimable  and  enlightened  magistrate,*  that  he  is  indebted 
for  this  enmity. 

Occasionally,  however,  jNlr.  Collier  seems  to  profess 
liimself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  unmerited  hostility.  At 
one  time  he  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  enmity  of  the 
Museum  officials  may  have  arisen  from  his  not  having 
especially  invited  them  to  see  the  folio  when  he  publicly 
exhibited  it ;  and  then,  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  proceeds  to  say  : 
"  I  have  been  told,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  Sir 
F.  Madden  and  his  colleagues  were  irritated  by  this  piece  of 
supposed  neglect,  and  that  they  also  took  it  ill  that  I  pre- 
sented the  Perkins  folio  to  the  kindest,  most  condescending, 
and  most  liberal  of  noblemen,  instead  of  giving  it  to  their 
institution.  When  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  I  knew  that  for  any  literary  purpose  it  would 
be  just  as  accessible,t  and  just  as  safe  in  his  Grace's  libi'ary 
as  in  that  of  the  British  Museum."  In  another  place:]:  he 
evidently  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  their  hostility  to  his 
having  been  recommended  to  the  Queen  to  fill  the  office  of 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum.    Again,  he  suggests  that 


*  '•  If  Mr.  T.  J.  AvDokl  be  the  son  of  the  late  S.  J.  Arnold,  the  dramatist, 
perhaps  I  can  understand  part  of  the  cause  of  his  undeserved  animosity  towards 
me.  It  may  be  an  entirely  different,  but  not  an  indifferent  person." — i?f/>///, 
page  7. 

■\  This  is  a  fallacy,  seeing  that  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library  was  not 
open  to  the  public,  while  that  of  the  British  Museum  was,  the  former  could 
not,  for  literary  or  any  other  purposes,  be  deemed  as  accessible  as  the  lattes-. 
Indeed,  to  place  it  in  the  Duke's  Library  was  the  very  way  to  hide  it  from  the 
public  view  ;  for  the  Duke  might  with  justice  have  refused  ihe  applications  of 
the  literary  public,  a  thing  that  neither  Mr.  Collier  nor  the  iSIuscum  could 
have  done. 

+  "i?p;4',"p.80. 
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the  officers  of  the  Museum  may  possibly  owe  him  *  some  ill- 
will  for  finding  them  work,  in  procuring  three  large  cases 
of  Bentinck  MSS.  from  Germany ;  he  thus  having  been 
"  the  innocent  means  of  procuring  for  them  occupation." 
In  another  place,t  he  says :  "  How  and  why  the  MS.  autho- 
rities of  the  British  Museum  have  been  heated  into  such 
animosity  towards  me,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  1  was 
always  on  good  terms  with  Sir  F.  Madden,  whom  I  have 
known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  upon  two 
occasions  I  was  of  servic3  to  him.  Of  one  of  them  I  can 
say  no  more ;  but  of  the  other  I  may  remark  that  it  occurred 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  was  when  he  had 
involved  himself  in  an  awkward  scrape,  by  purchasing  MSS. 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  had  been  dishonestly  come 
by.  *■  *  *  *."  "  Some  men  can  forget  an  injury,  who 
never  can  forgive  an  obligation ;''  but  still,  hej  "  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  Sir  F.  Madden  and  the  younger 
officers  of  the  Museum  have  taken  any  antipathy  to  him  on 
that  score." 

The  public,  no  doubt,  will,  equally  with  Mr.  Collier,  be 
unable  from  such  causes  as  these  to  account  for  such  hos- 
tility as  he  imputes  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  done  no 
more  than  exert  themselves  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  annotations  in  the  Devonshire  folio. ||  and 
to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  forgeries  in  tbe  shape  of 
documents  professing  to  contain  the  poet's  name. 

Should  it  be  urged  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  reference  to  these 
charges  of  preconceived  hostility,  that  he  requires  nothing 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  publications  against  liini  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  this  will  not  answer  his 
purpose.  It  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question,  and  in  reality 
leaves  the  question  wholly  untouched.  Is  all  this  mere 
animosity  ?  or  is  it  the  result  of  an  enforced  conviction  that 


*  "  lieph/,"  p.  G2.  t "  Jirpli/,"  p.  28.  {  "  Bepb/,"  p.  30. 

II  So  great  an  oiFence  is  this  in  Mr.  Collier's  eyes,  that  his  insinuations  as  to 
unfair  motives  extend  beyond  the  British  shores.  Speaking  of  the  criticisms 
■which  appeared  on  the  publication  of  "■  Notes  and  Emendations"  he  says  :  — 
"  In  Germany  both  it  and  I  have  been  violently  assailed  by  critics  of  every 
grade  ;  in  some  instances  with  a  degree  of  personal  rancour,  for  which  I  can 
only  account  on  the  supposition  that  I  have  unwarily,  unwittingly,  and  some- 
times unavoidably,  neglected  publications  which  have  been  sent  to  me  as  pre- 
sents from  their  authors." 

F 
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the  writings  and  documents  in  question  are  forgeries  ?  If 
the  latter,  which,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  convinced  really  is 
the  case,  Mr.  Collier's  charges  of  hostility  are  a  mere  fallacy, 
and  of  course  the  question  is  left  exactly  where  it  was. 
That  question  is  this  :  Does  the  evidence  establish,  first,  that 
these  documents  are  forged,  these  annotations  modern  ?  And, 
next :  Is  IMr.  ColHer,  according  to  the  existing  evidence,  so 
connected  with  them  as  to  justify  something  more  than 
mere  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  careful  and  impar- 
tial investigators  ? 

If  we  look  abroad  into  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the 
charge  of  horstility,  derived  in  reality  from  the  matter  in 
question  itself,  but  ascribed  to  preconceived  enmity,  is  one 
of  coimnon  occurrence.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost  every-day 
experience  for  the  losing  party  in  a  suit  to  say  that  some  of 
the  jurors  were  his  enemies.  The  defendant  in  a  Chancery 
suit  is  not  uncommonly  heard  to  express  his  surprise  that 
the  judge  has  shown  such  remarkable  animosity  towards  him, 
and  to  profess  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  could  have 
possibly  done  to  deserve  or  occasion  it.  A  pertinent  illus- 
tration of  this  will  be  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  all  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  late  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  having  severely  castigated  certain  of  the  States 
of  the  North  American  Union  for  the  repudiation  of  their 
public  debts, —  their  refusal,  in  fact,  to  pay  either  principal  or 
interest  of  monies  received  by  them,  and  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State  had  received  the  advantage — was  met 
by  various  answers  ;  in  most  of  which,  however,  was  pro- 
minently put  forward,  by  w^ay  of  exordium,  an  expression  of 
surprise  as  to  what  could  be  the  cause  or  origin  of  all  this 
hatred  of  our  American  brethren.  Sydney  Smith's  reply  is 
so  very  germane  to  a  controversy  of  this  description  that  we 
cannot  but  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.* 

Possibly,  however,  too  much  may  have  been  said  on  this 
point.  Still,  as  Mr.  Collier  repeats  it  so  often,  and  makes 
it  so  leading,  indeed,  so  offensive  a  feature  of  liis  defence, 
a  more  elaborate  notice  of  it  may  be  justified  than  in  reality 
would  have  been  due  to  any  real  claims  to  notice  that  it 
possesses. 


Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  JRev.  Sydney  Smith  (1859),  vol.  ii.,  p.  330. 
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For  ourselves  personally  (and,  indeed,  for  all  those  who 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  this  investigation  similar  to 
our  own,  so  far  as  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  of 
penetrating  into  their  thoughts  or  motives,)  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  disown  any  species  of  personal  animosity  against 
Mr.  Collier.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned, 
we  entertain  more  of  another  feeling  than  of  the  indigna- 
tion which,  as  already  observed,  might  naturally  spring  from 
a  reasonable  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Collier's  opponents :  but  still,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  say  that,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  documents 
in  question  are  spurious,  and  the  annotations  in  the  folio  of 
modern  fixbrication,  and  that  Mr.  Collier  has  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  explained  his  connexion  Avith  them,  our  sorrow 
and  our  indignation  are  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of 
humiliation  for  the  discredit  that  this  controversy,  under  its 
present  aspect,  must  of  necessity  throw  on  the  character  of 
English  literary  men.  It  has  been  no  agreeable  task  for  us 
to  take  the  course  we  have  done ;  but  we  cannot  but  deem 
it  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  (and  more  especially  of 
one  who  by  avocation  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  the  establishing  of  historic  truth),  at  whatever 
sacrifice,  to  do  his  utmost  towards  setting  in  their  true  light 
a  series  of  demands  upon  the  public  credulity,  by  which, 
connected  as  they  are  with  a  name  of  world-wide  renown, 
the  unenquiring  portion  of  the  literary  world  might  possibly 
be  most  seriously  misled. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  the  following  pages, — of  those 
more  especially  which  relate  to  the  "  Seven  Lectures," — was 
prepared  two  or  three  years  since  ;  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance in  the  autumn  of  1856,  of  the  volimie  they  relate  to, 
which  bears  the  following  title — 

SEVEN  LECTUKES  ON  SHAKESPEARE  AND  MILTON, 

BY  THE  LATE  S.  T.  COLERIDGE  : 

A  LIST  OF  ALL  THE  MS.  EMENDATIONS  IN 

MR.  COLLIER'S  FOLIO,  1032  ; 

AND  AN  INTRODUCTORY  PREFACE. 

BY  J.  P.  COLLIER,  ESQ. 

The  interest  then  attaching  to  the  subject  was,  however, 
of  a  nature  too  confined,  and  too  apparently  personal,  to 
justify  its  intrusion  upon  the  public.  But  circumstances 
have  recently  occurred,  and  unexpected  revelations  have 
been  made,  which  have  conferred  extraordinary  interest 
upon  everything  relating  to  Mr.  Collier's  literary  produc- 
tions. The  Author  of  the  present  Review  has  therefore 
been  induced  to  rewrite  and  considerably  extend  his 
remarks,  with  a  view  to  render  them  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  a  great  literary  question. 

Midsummer,  1860. 


REVIEW 


OF 


MR  COLLIER'S  "SEVEN  LECTUEES"  OF  COLEEIDGE. 


CHAPTER     I 

INTRODUCTORY. 


Upon  the  discovery  of  an  interesting  record  of  a  great 
literary  character  like  Coleridge,  of  whom  much  had  been 
previously  written  and  published,  what  is  the  natural  and 
straightforward  course  that  would,  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  expected  from  any  person  undertaking  its 
publication — especially  from  one  conversant  with  Ktera- 
ture — or,  above  all,  from  an  old  and  practised  editor  of 
other  men's  works  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  careful  and  scru- 
pulous comparison  of  the  newly  found  record  with  others 
upon  the  same  subject-matter  already  extant — a  careful  ex- 
amination of  dates  and  circumstances — and,  if  the  record 
were  of  a  public  Lecturer,  an  inquiry  into  the  several 
courses  he  had  been  known  to  deliver — the  manner  in  which 
similar  records  of  them  had  been  obtained  and  preserved, 
and  the  degree  of  faith  that  might  be  placed  in  them  ? — 
and,  finally,  would  it  not  be  expected  that  the  results  of 
these  several  investigations  should  be  digested  and  com- 
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pressed  in  the  form  of  an  intelligible  preface,  with  notes  and 
references  ? 

"Was  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  expectation  that  Mr. 
Collier — having  in  1854  annoimced  his  discovery  of  verba- 
tim reports  of  Seven  Lectures  of  Coleridge,  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  them  to  the  public — consumed  two  whole 
years  afterwards  in  preparing  them  for  the  press  ?  Let 
the  following  extraordinary  declaration  be  the  reply :  and 
it  is  worthy  of  attention  as  containing  (although  in  the 
shape  of  a  foot  note)  almost  the  only  uiformation  strictly 
germane  to  the  preparation  of  the  reports,  in  the  whole 
of  an  enormous  preface  extending  over  a  third  of  the 
volume : — 

"  I  should,  perhaps,  state  that  I  have  referred  to  none  of  Coleridge's 
subsequent  publications  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  there  broached, 
modified,  or  altered  any  of  his  opinions.  Some  points,  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  "Literary  Remains,"  1836,  may  possibly  accord;  but, 
although  I  have  them  by  me,  I  have  purposely  not  consulted  them 
with  reference  to  my  present  transcripts,  since  my  object  was  to  give 
Colei'idge's  sentiments  precisely  as,  I  believe,  they  were  pronounced 
in  1811-12." — Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  p.  vii. 

So  that  the  investigation  and  research,  just  set  forth  as  the 
natural  and  befitting  precursors  of  such  a  pubKcation,  are 
here  expressly  ignored  by  Mr.  Collier — even  with  respect  to 
books  in  his  own  possession,  and  previously  well  known  to 
him !  But  he  presents  to  his  readers,  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
preface  of  not  less  than  120  pages,  consistiug  of — 

1.  Affidavit,  certificates,    and  declarations,   setting  forth 

the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  preparation  about 
to  be  administered. 

2.  Reported  table-talk  of  Coleridge  and  others ;    which, 

purporting  to  be  no  more  than  Mr.  Collier's  own 
recollections  of  the  substance  of  what  was  said,  and 
not  the  ipsissima  verba,  are  exempt  from  question. 
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3.  Criticisms   and   suggested    amendments    of    the    early- 
English    writers,    and    their    editors ;    which    have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work  to  which  they  are  an 
ostensible  preface,  although  occupying  full  sixty  of 
its  pages. 
But   since   the   first   of    these   divisions — containing   the 
Affidavit,  &c.,   may   be   said  to   be   in   reply   to  a  certain 
pamphlet,    entitled    "  Literary   Cookery,"    for    which    the 
author  of  the  present  remarks  is  responsible ;  and  since  that 
pamphlet  has  been  very  much  misrepresented  and  vilified, 
the  present  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  enter  into  a  short 
defensive  explanation  respecting  it. 

Originally  written  as  a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  and  there- 
fore compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  that  pamphlet 
was  also  premature  ;  because,  having  been  sent  forth  during 
the  two  years  that  elapsed  between  the  first  sample  of  these 
Lectures  and  their  finished  performance,  whatever  flaws  it 
proclaimed  in  the  one,  were  open  to  reparation  and  evasion  in 
the  other.  But  although  premature  in  this  respect,  it  had  by 
no  means  been  hurried  forward  upon  the  heels  of  the  errors  it 
exposed,  without  first  allowing  ample  time  for  their  promul- 
gator to  have  amended  them  if  he  would.  The  asserted 
false  dates,  for  example,  had  remained  before  the  public, 
uncorrected  and  unexplained,  from  July,  1854,  until  the 
publication  of  "  Literary  Cookery,"  at  the  end  of  1855. 
During  that  long  interval,  it  must  have  become  well  known 
to  Mr.  Collier  that  his  dates  had  been  questioned.  At  aU 
events  they  had  received  a  public  refutation  from  the 
appearance,  in  the  same  periodical  with  his  own,  and  ynth 
which  he  was  in  constant  communication,  of  another  con- 
temporary account  of  the  same  Lectures ;  but  with  a  year 
ascribed  to  their  delivery  conspicuously  different  from  that 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  himself  (see  "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  of  August  4,  1855.)     When,  therefore,  after 
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this  virtual  contradiction  of  his  dates,  Mr,  Collier  still 
appeared  determiaed  to  withhold  all  explanation,  was  it  to 
be  complained  of  that  the  next  notice  of  them  should 
assume  a  shape  that  could  not  be  treated  with  disregard? 
And  when  (extorted  by  the  publication  of  "Literary  Cookery") 
the  explanation,  withheld  for  eighteen  months,  did  at  length 
come  forth,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  on  which  to  ground 
an  action  for  libel,  in  what  did  it  consist  ?  In  the  state- 
ment that  the  false  dates — so  long  persisted  in — so  easy  of 
test  by  reference  to  half  a  score  authorities — so  often  unne- 
cessarily repeated  in  the  original  communication — ^had,  after 
all,  no  better  foundation  than  the  figures  "  1812,"  inscribed, 
no  one  knew  how  or  when,  on  that  very  prospectus,  the 
date  of  which  had  been  impugned, — inscribed,  too,  in  pencil 
markSy  which  had  survived  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Nor  was  the  length  of  time  this  explanation  had  been 
withheld,  the  only  reason  that  induced  the  author  of 
"  Literary  Cookery"  to  suppose  that  Mr.  CoUier  really 
intended  to  adhere  to  and  defend  his  false  dates  :  another 
reason  for  that  impression  was,  that  in  the  original  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  (Jidy,  1854,)  Mr.  Collier  had  stated, 
with  reference  to  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  by  Coleridge 
anterior  to  1818 — 

"  One  of  these  former  courses  was  that  of  1812  ;  but  I  learn  from  a 
diary  I  kept  at  the  time  (of  which  only  fragments  remain)  that  in  the 
preceding  year  Coleridge  had  delivered  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Poetry, 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  I  did  not  attend  them,  and  perhaps  might 
not  have  heard  of  them  but  that  Coleridge  himself  mentioned  them 
at  my  father's,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1812."— "  Notes  and  Queries," 
of  1st  July,  1854. 

Here,  in  two  short  sentences,  1812  was  twice  repeated, 
and  that  year  was  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  Coleridge  the  preceding  year. 
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For  it  was  only  of  1812  that  such  an  assertion  could  have 
been  made,  seeing  that  no  course  had  been  delivered  for 
several  years  preceding  1811.  What  other  construction, 
then,  could  any  one  place  upon  a  recorded  mention  of  a 
course  delivered  the  j^y^ceding  year,  but  that  Mr.  Collier 
was  prepared  to  abide  by  and  to  defend  his  often  assorted 
date  of  1812  ?* 

This  circumstance  is  not  brought  forward  now  for  the  first 
time :  it  was  noted  on  page  10  of  "  Literary  Cookery,"  and 
there  marked  out  for  required  explanation,  by  being  printed 
in  italics,  and  followed  by  a  note  of  interrogation.  Never- 
theless, Mr,  Collier  not  only  gave  no  explanation  of  it, in 
his  afl&davit,  but  he  afterwards  repeats  the  same  assertion  in 
his  amended  account  of  the  same  diary  in  the  Preface  to 
"Seven  Lectures,"  in  even  stronger  terms  than  before,  by 
substituting  "  last  year,"  for  "  preceding  year,"  and  altering 
the  date  from  "  21st  of  October,  1812,"  to  "  29th  October, 
1811." 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  original  account  of  this 
diary,  in  1854,  the  names  of  the  week-days  were  not  prefixed 
to  its  dates  as  was  afterwards  done  in  the  amended  account. 
For  example,  in  the  first  account,  dates  are  quoted  with 
every  appearance  of  preciseness,  as  thus — "the  date  is  13th 
October,  1812  ;"  but  in  1856,  the  same  date  is  quoted,  with 
apparently  equal  preciseness,  "  Sunday,  13th  October,"  with- 
out a  year.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  Mr.  Collier, 
quoting  dates  from  his  own  diary  in  1854,  unaccountably 
omitted  the  important  element  of  the  names  of  the  week- 
days ;  and  yet  added  one  that  he  now  states  formed  no  part 
of  them,  namely,  1812  ! 

The  only  date  to  which  a  week-day  was  added  in  the  first 

*  Coleridge  certainly  was  announced  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  to  commence  in  November,  1813. 
the  very  date  first  assigned  to  his  reports  by  Mr.  Collier. 
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account,    was    that    mentioned    in    the    prospectus    of    the 
Lectures,  but  also  independently  repeated  by  Mr.  Collier, — 

"  It  is  singular  that  I  have  not  marked  the  date  of  the  day  on  which 
any  Lecture  was  delivered,  excepting  the  first,  on  Monday,  Nov.  18, 
1812."— "Notes  and  Queries,"  July  22,  1854. 

This  was  the  only  date,  therefore,  that  could,  at  that  time, 
be  impugned  as  impossible  and  inconsistent.  And,  in  so 
denomicing  it,  the  author  of  "  Literary  Cookery"  could  only 
deal  with  it  as  he  foimd  it ;  but  he  remarked,  as  a  very 
suspicious  circumstance  attending  it,  that  it  would  be  a  cor- 
rect and  consistent  date  according  to  old  style ;  pointing  out, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  accessible  source  whence  such  a  date 
might  have  been  adopted  in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature. 

Now  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  or  improbable 
in  assuming  that  literary  persons,  even  as  eminent  as  Mr. 
Collier,  might  possibly  be  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the 
difference  between  old  and  new  style  in  chronology,  the 
following  mistakes  will  show ;  and,  apart  from  the  present 
subject,  they  possess  sufficient  interest  as  literary  ciuiosities 
to  make  them  worth  relating  : — 

Dr.  Drake,  in  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,"  vol.  ii.,  page 
611,  alluding  to  Shakespeare's  death  on  the  23rd  April, 
1616,  writes  thus  : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  great 
and  amiable  contemporary,  Cervantes  ;  the  world  being  thus  deprived, 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  two  most  original  writers  which 
modern  Europe  has  produced." 

The  same  remark  had  been  made  many  years  before  by 
John  Bowie,  the  editor  of  "  Don  Quixote ;"  and  it  is  thus 
commented  upon  by  M.  Louis  Yiardot,  in  his  "  Notice  sur 
la  vie,  &c.,  de  Cervantes," — 

"  On  trouvc,  on  cffct,  dans  Ics  biographies  de  Shakspeare,  qu'il  deceda 
Ic  23  avril,  1H16.     Mais  il  faut  prendre  garde  que  Ics  Anglais  n'adop- 
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terent  le  calendrier  gregorien  qu'cn  1754,  ct  qu'ils  furent  jusquc-la  en 
retard  des  Espagnols  pour  les  dates,  comme  les  Russes  le  sont 
aujourd'hui  du  reste  de  I'Europe.  Shakspeave  a  done  survecu  douze 
jours  a  Cervantes." 

Here  is  a  double  mistake  :  first,  on  the  peCrt  of  the  English 
writers,  as  is  cleverly  enough  pointed  out  by  M.  Viardot ; 
and  next  on  the  part  of  M,  Viardot  himself — only  that  his 
mistake  is  much  more  remarkable  for  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  far  less  excusable — inasmuch  as  it  was  committed 
with  full  attention  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  which 
the  others  had  wholly  overlooked.  M.  Viardot  states  that 
Shakespeare  survived  Cervantes  by  twelve  days,  forgetting 
that,  although  that  number  of  days  be  now  the  difference 
between  old  style  and  new,  it  was  not  so  when  Shakespeare 
died.  The  difference  was  then  but  ten  days,  and  did  not 
amount  to  twelve  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.* 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  CoUier  and  "  Literary  Cookery." 
No  sooner  had  it  become  generally  understood  (for  as  yet, 
and  for  many  months  afterwards,  the  affidavit  itself  was 
inaccessible,)  that  that  gentleman  had  given  upon  oath  some 
explanation  of  his  impossible  dates,  than  the  pamphlet  which 
had  extorted  it  was  withdrawn,  and  its  sale  discontinued  at 
a  moment  when  the  notoriety  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Collier's 
law  proceedings  must  have  occasioned  an  increased  demand. 
And  for  this  courtesy  to  an  unseen  affidavit,  the  unwise 
requital  made  by  Mr.  Collier  and  his  friends  was  the  asser- 
tion that  the  pamphlet  had  been  withdrawn  through  fear  of 
legal  consequences !  How  could  that  be,  when  the  con- 
sequences were  then  past  and  over  ?  when  the  signal 
failure  of  the  law  proceedings  had  left  the  field  open,  and 
given  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  perfect  impunity  ?     In 


*  Another  cxami^le  is  Mr.  Knight's  supposed  Play  Bill  for  '  Much  ado 
about  Nothing,'  prefixed  to  his  "  Suiiplementar}-  Notice"  of  that  play,  and 
dated  "  This  day  being  Tuesday,  July  11,  1600, "  which  is  a  new-style  date ! 
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point  of  fact,  no  fear  of  legal  consequences  had  ever  existed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  author  nor  publisher  of 
"  Literary  Cookery"  knew  anything  of  these  law  proceed- 
ings until  they  were  quashed  and  over,  and  even  then  only 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  day  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  public.  To  say,  therefore,  that  fear  of  these  pro- 
ceedings had  actuated  the  withdrawal  of  the  pamphlet,  was 
simply  an  ingenious  improving  of  the  occasion,  which  could 
be  intended  to  deceive  those  only  who  knew  not  that  these 
proceedings  were  mere  matters  of  foi'm,  entirely  one-sided, 
and  ended  where  they  began,  without  so  much  as  notice  to 
the  parties  impugned. 

Besides,  who,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  could  fear  that  an 
action  for  libel  would  be  permitted,  or,  if  permitted,  could 
be  successful,  on  the  groimd  of  defamatory  inference  from 
literary  facts,  not  one  of  which  was  or  could  be  denied? 
As  well  might  an  author  accused  of  plagiarism  bring  his 
"  action  of  battery"  on  the  plea  that  it  amounted  to  a 
criminal  accusation  of  theft ! 

And  to  prove  that  Mr.  Collier  himself  never  really 
regarded  the  allegations  in  this  pamphlet  in  any  other 
than  a  purely  literary  light,  he  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
"  Seven  Lectures," — 

"  I  heartily  wish  I  merited  to  have  it  supposed  (as  it  must  be 
supposed  by  the  writer  of  "  Literary  Cookery")  that  I  possess  taste, 
knowledge,  or  originality  sufficient  for  the  composition  of  such  pro- 
ductions."— Preface,  page  vii. 

Now  whether  taste,  or  knowledge,  or  originality,  be  evident 
in  the  composition  of  these  lectures ;  or  Avhether  there  be 
any  composition  in  them  at  all,  except  what  Coleridge  used 
to  call  '' fe^'rumination,'"  are  purely  matters  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  treated  of  hereafter  ;  but  as  for  the  complimentary 
supposition  Mr.   Collier  says   the  imputation  implies,  it  is 
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clearly  mcompatible  with  a  different  character  he  gives  to 
it  a  little  further  on, — 

"A  personal  attack,  with  additional  features  of  malignity,  and  a 
base  shrinking  from  responsibility." 

Hard  words !  but  alas  !  vituperative  language  is  not  always 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  real  innocence.  Mr.  Collier 
might  almost  have  been  taking  lessons  in  that  style  of 
defence  from  Mr.  Ireland  and  his  friends,  from  one  of 
whose  pamphlets  he  might  have  extracted  the  following 
parallel  invective, — 

"Ignorance  is  excusable;  but  if  a  sensation  of  envious  jealousy,  or 
malignant  animosity,  should  have  dictated  this  outrage  upon  Mr. 
Ireland's  character,  it  would  merit,  not  contempt,  but  the  most  perfect 
abhorrence." 

The  italics  are  in  the  original ;  no  doubt  they  had  due  effect 
at  the  time,  but  they  read  rather  oddly  now  that  we  know 
all  about  Mr.  Ireland  and  his  character. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  reply  to  these  accusations 
of  malicious  motives,  &c.,  that  the  writer  of  "  Literary 
Cookery"  has  never  even  seen  Mr.  Collier;  that  he  neither 
has,  nor  pretends  to  have,  any  knowledge  of  him,  directly 
or  indirectly,  other  than  he  has  obtained  from  his  literary 
acts,  and  public  writings  ; — that,  to  him,  the  name  "  J.  P. 
Collier,"  presents  no  other  meaning  than  a  literary  entity, 
which  might  be  as  well  expressed  by  any  other  combination 
of  letters ;  and  that  his  dislike  and  distrust  of  that  name, 
once  so  respected,  arise  from  the  conviction  that  it  designates 
the  originator  of  the  most  successful  and  pernicious  cor- 
ruption of  Shakespeare's  text,  under  false  pretences,  that 
modern  times  have  produced. 

The  efforts  of  the  writer  of  "Literary  Cookery"  are  not 
directed   against   Mr.    Collier   personally,   nor    against    his 
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private  character,  which,  from  general  report,  he  believes 
to  be  highly  respectable ;  but  they  are  directed  against 
the  corruption  of  Shakespeare's  text ;  and  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  there  is  no  other  practicable  way  of  attack- 
ing that  corruption  except  through  Mr.  Collier,  who 
produced  it. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  producer's  hands  are  not 
clean  from  literaiy  fabrication  in  other  matters,  the  downfall 
of  the  marginal  corrections  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Let  the  presumed  hona  fides  on  which  they  are  propped 
be  struck  away,  and  they  must  eventually  subside  into 
total  insignificance,  or  be  remembered  only  as  a. literary 
curiosity. 

It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  desirable 
consmmnation  can  be  brought  about  by  subjecting  these 
marginal  corrections  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  evidence.  Not 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  attack,  but  that,  like  the 
oiled  and  shaven  Indian,  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of. 
Nor  is  this  impimity  difficult  of  explanation.  While  every- 
thing is,  or  has  been,  assumed  for  these  productions,  they, 
of  themselves,  assert  nothing ;  and,  consequently,  there  is 
nothing,  as  affects  them,  capable  of  disproof ;  nothing, 
at  all  events,  that  may  not,  at  need,  be  as  easily  shaken  off 
as  the  thief's  garment,  which  he  leaves  in  the  hands  of  his 
captors.  They  are  not  pledged  to  a  single  fact,  from  first 
to  last,  by  the  proof  or  disproof  of  which  they  might  stand 
or  fall.  A  vague  and  shifting  antiqmty  is  first  assumed 
for  them ;  and  on  that  antiquity  is  erected  an  equally 
vague  and  irresponsible  authority.  Disprove  the  antiquity, 
and  the  authority,  already  established  in  the  belief  of  the 
many,  shifts  its  ground  to  some  assimied,  but  equally  baseless, 
internal  evidence  of  excellence — the  test  of  which  must,  of 
course,  be  individual  opinion,  the  most  vague  and  uncertain 
of  aU. 
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All  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following'  extracts  from 
the  "Athenaeum"  newspaper,  one  of  the  most  influential, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  amongst  the  upholders 
of  the  "Marginal  Corrections."  In  January,  1853,  that 
journal  speaks  of  the  corrections  as  follows  : — 

"  We  cannot  hesitate  to  infer  that  there  must  have  been  something 
more  than  mere  conjecture — some  authority  from  which  they  were 
derived.  And  if  the  incontestible  facts  lead  us  directly  to  an  authority, 
how  are  we  to  limit  it,  or  why  should  we  hesitate  to  apply  it  universally? 
On  what  grounds  may  we  infer  that  some  of  the  corrections  in  a 
particular  page  are  founded  upon  authority,  and  others  are  merely 
conjectural?  The  consideration  of  the  nine  omitted  lines  stirs  up 
Mr.  Collier  to  a  little  greater  boldness  on  the  question  of  authority ; 
but,  after  all,  we  do  not  think  he  goes  the  full  length  which  the  facts 
would  warrant." 

So  that  the  "  Athenaeum"  did  not  then  think  that  even 
Mr.  Collier  himself  had  gone  so  far  in  the  assertion  of 
external  authority  "as  the  facts  would  warrant," — that  he 
had  not  been  sturdy  enough  in  insisting  upon  the  extension 
of  that  authority  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  a  portion  of  his 
marginal  corrections  ! 

And,  undoubtedly,  that  was  the  only  just  and  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter.  There  can,  properly,  be  no  middle 
course  :  either  all  or  none  must  have  authority :  for,  the 
distinction  between  authority  and  conjecture  once  opened 
to  the  decision  of  opinion,  it  must  necessarily  become  as 
vague  as  the  outline  of  a  cloud,  which  every  one  woidd  fix 
according  to  his  fancy.  So  far,  the  "Athenaeum"  was 
unquestionably  right ;  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  applaud 
rather  than  blame  those  who  have  followed  the  only  other 
rational  course — that  of  entire  condemnation. 

But,  in  1859,  comes  out  an  overwhelming  exposure,  by  the 
experts  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  fictitious  nature  of 
the  hand-writing  in  these  margins — upon  the  genuine 
antiquity  of  which  the  whole  authority  of  the  corrections 
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was  previously  supposed  to  rest.  What,  then,  does  the 
"  Athenaeum"  say  ? — 

"  Supposing  it  allowed  that  the  underlying  pencil-writing  is  in  a  free 
modern  hand,  that  the  marginal  notes  of  punctuation  are  only  such  as 
are  used  at  this  day  in  a  printer's  office,  what  would  the  investigation 
have  done? — Taken  away  the  external  authority  of  the  corrections. 
Just  so  much  ;  no  more." — "  Athenaeum,"  9th  July,  1859. 

What  ?  Just  so  much  ;  no  more  !  Is  the  detected  simula- 
tion of  ancient  hand- writing  no  evidence  of  fabrication  ? 
Is  the  quasi  anticipation,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
Century,  of  the  labours  of  the  whole  body  of  commentators 
during  the  previous  century  and  a  half,  no  evidence  of 
fraudulent  antedating  ? 

But  the  "  Athenaeum"  continues  : — 

"  The  folio  never  had  any  ascertained  external  authority.  All  the 
warrant  it  has  ever  brought  to  reasonable  critics  is  internal." 

"  If  anybody,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  ever  claimed  for  them  a  right 
of  acceptance  beyond  the  emendations  of  Theobald,  Malone,  Dyce,  and 
Singer,  (that  is,  a  right  not  justified  by  their  obvious  utility  or 
beauty,)  such  a  claim  must  have  been  untenable,  by  whomsoever 
urged." 

And  this  is  said  in  the  face  of  the  former  extract  from  the 
same  journal ! 

But  the  claim  here  pronounced  to  be  "  untenable"  would 
be  absolute  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  the  margins 
really  do  claim.  Is  it  possible  the  "  Athenaeimi"  can  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  Old  Corrector  does  not  by  any  means 
place  himself  upon  equal  standing  with  the  other  commenta- 
tors ;  but  that  he  claims  to  supersede  them  all  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  their  own  property'',  by  sweeping  into  his  wallet 
everything  worth  having  he  could  lay  hands  upon  ;  and  from 
want  of  discrimination,  a  great  deal,  too,  not  worth  the 
taking  ? 
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The  "  Athenseum"  concludes  thus  : — 

"  The  folio  derived  no  part  of  its  authority  from  the  supposition 
that  it  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  vpould  it  lose  any 
part  of  its  authority  were  it  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  defence  that  is  to  ward  oflf  from 
the  Old  Corrector  the  eflfect  of  the  onslaught  lately  directed 
against  him  in  the  exposures  ;  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
external  evidence  of  fraudulent  execution ;  and  by  Dr. 
Ingleby  and  others,  of  the  internal  evidence  of  fraudulent 
design !  That  such  a  defence  should  have  succeeded,  even 
in  appearance,  and  for  a  time,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  corrections,  like  the  bramble  in  the  fable, 
present  no  particle  of  tangible  substance  for  the  storm  of 
evidence  thus  collected  against  them,  to  take  hold  of.  They 
escape  from  very  nothingness  ;  and  now,  in  the  temporary 
lull,  they  are  as  upstart  as  ever.  The  arguments  advanced 
from  time  to  time  in  their  support  have  veered  round  the 
compass  until  they  have  settled  into  a  circular  proposition 
not  unlike  the  following  : — 

1.  The  corrections  must  be  good  because  they  are  evi- 

dently derived  from  authority, 

2.  The  corrections  must  be  derived  from  authority  because 

they  are  so  evidently  good. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  goodness  is  only  evident  to  those 
who  have  already  admitted  the  authority  ;  and  the  authority 
is  only  evident  to  those  who  are  already  enamoured  of  the 
goodness.  The  "  Athenaeum"  now  says  the  right  of  these 
corrections  to  acceptance  is  justified  by  their  "  obvious  utility 
and  beauty."  Obvious  to  whom  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  utility  and  beauty  ?  Who  is  to  determine  amongst  the 
infinite  shades  of  opinion  from  acme  to  zero ;  from  the 
"  Athenseum,"  that  swallows  in  the  gross,  to  Mr.  Halliwell, 
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wIlo  has  not  (since  he  was  disabused  of  "  Bisson  Multitude") 
"discovered  a  single  new  reading  in  Mr.  Collier's  volume 
that  will  bear  the  test  of  examination"  ? 

Who,  except  the  "  Athenaeum/'  will  now  answer  for  the 
stability  of  any  of  these  corrections,  when  Mr.  Collier  him- 
self (their  god- father,  if  not  a  nearer  connection,)  is  found 
abandoning,  day  by  day,  those  he  had  formerly  lauded  to  the 
skies  ? 

Such  then  is  this  slippery  personage,  considered,  by 
admirers,  the  Old  Corrector ;  but,  by  distrusters,  the  old 
defiler  of  Shakespeare's  text.  How  is  he  to  be  effectually 
contended  with  if  not  in  the  way  recommended  of  old 
against  his  prototype  Proteus,  by  advancing  unawares  and 
binding  him  in  the  chains  of  collateral  evidence  ? 

Influenced  by  this  consideration,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  direct  attack  has  already  found  able  repre- 
sentatives in  other  quarters,  the  author  of  "  Literary 
Cookery"  has  resumed  his  flank  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  "  Seven  Lectures"  of  Coleridge.  In  them,  as  there 
is  no  disguise,  so  there  can  be  no  evasion.  In  them  there 
are  specific  dates  (even  now  that  they  are  amended)  and 
specific  assertions,  to  which  the  touch- stone  of  anachronism 
can  be  applied.  How  they  will  emerge  from  the  proof,  will 
be  seen  in  the  ensuing  pages. 
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The  reader  of  these  lectures,  who  retains  some  recollection 
of  Coleridge's  other  productions,  will  seek  in  vain  for  that 
vivid  and  peculiar  phraseology  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  them.  Old  familiar  things,  it  is  true, 
he  will  meet  with  in  abundance — entire  sentences  and 
passages  to  which  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
homes  amongst  the  literary  reliquioo  of  Coleridge  ;  but  they 
are  without  fitness  or  cohesion.  They  seem  like  disbanded 
vagabonds  without  a  leader,  or  rather  like  the  ca2yut  mortuum 
of  used  up  tea  leaves  to  which  all  the  re-roasting  and  refriz- 
zling  in  the  world  will  fail  to  restore  the  old  essential  spirit. 

Coleridge  himself,  assuming  that  it  is  himself,  seems  to  have 
been  conscious  of  this  when,  in  the  sixth  of  these  lectures, 
page  32,  he  bespeaks  the  indulgence  of  his  hearers  : — 

"  It  is  true  that  my  matter  may  not  be  so  accurately  arranged ;  it 
may  not  dovetail  and  fit  at  all  times  as  nicely  as  could  be  wished  ;  but 
you  shall  have  my  thoughts  warm  from  my  heart,  and  fresh  from  my 
understanding ;  you  shall  have  the  whole  skeleton,  although  the  bones 
may  not  be  put  together  with  the  utmost  anatomical  skill." 

Quite  true  !  the  matter  does  not  dovetail,  it  resembles  rubble- 
work  rather  ;  where  old  materials  are  shovelled  in  at  random, 
and  left  to  find  places  as  they  can  in  the  midst  of  vapid  and 
worthless  rubbish. 

The  first  comparison  shall  be  a  contrast,  between  the 
style  of  criticism  attributed  to  Coleridge  in   these  lectures 
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and  that  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  his  by  publication 
with  his  works.  And  this  comparison  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Collier  (alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
chapter)  that  the  composition  of  these  lectures  is  too  good 
to  be  the  production  of  any  meaner  genius  than  Coleridge. 
How  far  this  is  really  the  case  may  be  imagined  from  the 
following  specimen  of  original  criticism  upon  this  passage 
in  The  Tem])ed  : — 

**  The  fiinged  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond." 

Upon  which  the  supposed  lecturer  thus  remarks  : — 

'♦  But  I  am  content  to  try  the  lines  I  have  just  quoted,  by  the  introduc- 
tion to  them  ;  and  then,  I  think,  you  will  admit,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fit  and  appropriate  than  such  language.  How  does  Prospero  intro- 
duce them  ?  He  has  just  told  Miranda  a  wonderful  story,  which  deeply 
afiected  her,  and  filled  her  with  surprise  and  astonishment,  and  for  his 
own  purposes  he  afterwards  lulls  her  to  sleep.  When  she  awakes, 
Shakespeare  has  made  her  wholly  inattentive  to  the  present,  but 
wrapped  up  in  the  past.  An  actress,  who  understands  the  character  of 
Miranda,  would  have  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  eyelids  almost 
covering  them,  while  she  was,  as  it  were,  living  in  her  dream.  At  this 
moment  Prospero  sees  Ferdinand,  and  wishes  to  point  him  out  to  his 
daughter,  not  only  with  great,  but  with  scenic  solemnity,  he  standing 
before  her,  and  before  the  spectator,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a  great 
magician.  Something  was  to  appear  to  Miranda  on  the  sudden,  and  as 
unexpectedly  as  if  the  hero  of  a  drama  were  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the 
instant  when  the  ciirtain  is  elevated.  It  is  imder  such  circumstances 
that  Prospero  says,  in  a  tone  calculated  at  once  to  arouse  his  daughter's 
attention, 

'  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond.' 

Turning  from  the  sight  of  Ferdinand  to  his  thoughtful  daughter,  his 
attention  was  first  struck  by  the  downcast  appearance  of  her  eyes  and 
eyelids,"  &c. — "  Seven  Lectures,"  page  124. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Coleridge  ever  could  have 
uttered  such  fustian  as  this  :   absurd  and  common-place  in 
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idea  and  expression  it  is  still  worse  as  a  conception  of  the 
situation.  So  far  from  Miranda  being  "  wholly  inattentive" 
to  what  is  passing,  the  very  master-stroke  of  the  situation  is 
her  forced  attention  to  it ;  in  order  that  Caliban's  repulsive 
form  and  brutal  dispositions  may  be  fresh  upon  her  senses, 
and  so  dispose  them,  by  revulsion  from  disgust,  for  the 
grand  experiment  of  Ferdinand's  unexpected  appearance. 
Unexpected  by  her,  but  not  by  Prospero,  who  had  just 
despatched  Ariel  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  Ferdinand 
thither.  Caliban's  previous  introduction  is  manifestly  a  part 
of  Prospero' s  design.     He  arouses  Miranda  and  says, — 

"  Come  on ; 
We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  wlio  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer." 

And  although  the  reluctant  Miranda  remonstrates, — 

"  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on  ;" 

yet  Prospero  perseveres,  he  calls  fortb  Caliban,  and 
purposely  leads  him  on  to  display  his  worst  malignity, 
bis  most  abominable  designs,  in  the  presence  of  their  object ! 
If  Miranda's  eyes  are  closed  or  averted,  it  is  to  shut  out 
the  disgusting  image  of  Caliban ;  and  Prospero  may  be 
imagined  in  the  act  of  playfully  unclosing  them  when  he 
addresses  her  in  the  lines  which  are  made  the  theme  of  the 
foregoing  specimen  criticism  from  the  "  Seven  Lectures." 

Stage  managers,  whose  ambition  would  often  seem  to  be, 
to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  intention  of  the 
author,  send  Miranda  off  the  stage  altogether  before  Caliban 
enters  ;  notwithstanding  that  his  malediction  is  addressed  to 
her  as  well  as  to  her  father, — 

"  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both  ! " 

C 
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But  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  last  word  is  easily  got 
rid  of,  in  the  "Acting  Drama,"  by  the  trifling  liberty  of 
suppressing  it  altogether.  And  really  what  is  here  attri- 
buted to  Coleridge  is  nearly  as  bad, — getting  rid,  if  not  of 
the  presence,  at  least  of  the  consciousness,  of  Miranda  by 
sending  her  to  dream,  while  observations  so  vitally  affecting 
herself  are  purposely  introduced  by  her  father.  And  then 
the  bombast  of  the  description — where  Prospero  "in  the 
dignified  character  of  a  great  magician"  shows  up  Ferdinand 
"not  only  with  great  but  with  scenic  solemnity:"  and 
Ferdinand  revealing  himself  "  as  if  the  hero  of  a  drama 
were  to  be  on  the  stage  ivhen  the  curtain  is  elevated  f"  Thus  vul- 
garizing, by  abominable  association  with  a  stage- curtain,  the 
poetical  metaphor  of  "  the  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes." 

Among  the  really  authentic  remarks  of  Coleridge  upon 
this  play,  which  are  preserved  in  his  "  Literary  Remains," 
there  is  none  upon  this  precise  situation  with  which  the 
foregoing  might  be  confronted;  but,  as  an  example  of  his 
real  language  and  style  of  criticism,  the  following  general 
view  of  the  whole  play  may  be  compared  : — 

"  The  Tempest  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  purely  romantic  drama,  in 
which  the  interest  is  not  historical,  or  dependent  upon  fidelity  of 
portraiture,  or  the  natural  connexion  of  events,  but  is  a  birth  of  the 
imagination,  and  rests  only  on  the  co-aptation  and  union  of  the 
elements  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  poet.  It  is  a  species  of  drama 
which  owes  no  allegiance  to  time  or  space,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
errors  of  chronology  and  geography— no  mortal  sins  in  any  species — 
are  venial  faults  and  count  for  nothing.  It  addresses  itself  entirely  to 
the  imaginative  faculty  ;  and  although  the  illusion  may  be  assisted  by 
the  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  complicated  scenery  and  decorations  of 
modern  times,  yet  this  sort  of  assistance  is  dangerous.  For  the 
principal  and  only  genuine  excitement  ought  to  come  from  within, — 
from  the  moved  and  sympathetic  imagination  ;  whereas,  where  so  much 
is  addressed  to  the  mere  external  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the 
spiritual  vision  is  apt  to  languish,  and  the  attraction  from  without  will 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  proper  and  only  legitimate  interest,  which  is 
intended  to  spring  fiom  within." — "  Literary  Remains,"  vol.  2,  p.  94. 
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These  eloquent  words  possess  additional  interest  just  now 
in  the  prophetic  rebuke  they  administered  to  the  spectacle 
mania  and  geographical  emendations  of  certain  Shakspearean 
revivals  of  still  more  modern  times. 

But  while  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  major  portion  of 
these  lectures  the  slightest  approach  to  the  style  and  spirit 
of  Coleridge,  vestiges  of  him  are  here  and  there  visible 
enough  in  the  shape  of  unmistakeable  repetitions  from  his 
published  works ;  with  this  important  difference,  that  some- 
times they  are  so  distorted  from  their  original  sense  and 
meaning,  that  nothing  but  an  outer  livery  of  absolute  verbal 
identity  renders  them  recognizable. 

Now  this  is  just  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  spurious  appropriation.  Because  a 
real  author  could  have  no  possible  motive  in  recurring  to  the 
same  words  except  to  restate  the  same  meaning :  for  any 
fundamental  change  of  sense  he  would  assuredly  rewrite 
the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conveyancer,  who  might 
not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  original,  would 
incur  great  risk  of  unconsciously  altering  the  sense,  where 
he  intended  only  to  vary  the  expression,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  appearance  of  absolute  literal  transfer. 

Thus,  let  the  two  following  versions  of  the  same  definition 
be  compared,  one  represented  as  having  been  spoken  by 
Coleridge  in  1811,  and  the  other  obviously  prepared  by 
himself  for  what  must  certainly  have  been  a  different  course 
of  lectures  : — 

Mr,  Collier's  Version.  Mr.  Cokridge's  Version. 

"  That  I  may  be 
clearly  understood,  I  will  ventui-e 

to  give  the  following  definition  "  In  my  last  discourse  I  de- 

of  poetry.  It  is  an  art  (or  fined  poetry  to  be  the  art,  or 
whatever  better  term  our  Ian-  whatever  better  term  our  lan- 
guage may  afibrd)  of  repre-  guage  may  afford,  of  represent- 
senting  in    words   external   na-      ing  [  ]  external  nature  and 

c2 
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ture    and  human  thoughts  and  human  thoughts  [  ]  both 

aflFections     both     relatively     to  relatively  to  human  affections,  so 

human  affections,  by  the  produc-  as  to  produce  as  much  immediate 

tion  of  as  much  immediate  plea-  pleasure  in  each  part  as  is  com- 

sure   in  parts  as   is  compatible  patible  with  the  largest  possible 

with  the  largest  [  ]  sum  of  pleasure  on  the  whole." 

sum  of  pleasure  in  the  whole."  — "  Lit.  Rem.,"  vol.  2,  p.  41. 
— "Seven   Lectures,"  p.  17. 

If  the  absolute  verbal  identity  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  two  extracts — a  marvellous  identity  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  one  of  them  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  speaking,  hearing,  and  reporting,  which  the  other  did 
not — ^be  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  Coleridge  lectured  from  a  prepared  note  afterwards 
preserved  with  his  papers  ;  how  is  it  that  the  sense,  the  only 
thing  of  real  importance,  is  so  vitally  different  ? 

By  noticing  the  bracketed  spaces  in  the  two  parallel 
columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  change  of  sense  is  due, 
firstly,  to  the  addition,  in  the  Collier  version,  of  "  in  words," 
in  the  seventh  line,  which  restricts  the  definition  to  verbal 
poetry,  although  Coleridge  always  included  in  his  definition, 
painting  and  sculpture  also.  Secondly,  to  a  similar  addition 
in  the  following  line  of  "and  afiections,"  which  introduces 
the  strange  and  impossible  jumble  of  "  representing  human 
afiections  relatively  to  human  affections."  And,  thirdly,  to 
the  change  of  phrase  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of 
" by  the  production  of,"  for  "so  as  to  produce,"  a  change 
which,  slight  as  it  appears,  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  an  entire 
reversal  of  meaning ;  as  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  in 
this  way  : — 

In  the  CoUier  version.  .  ( ^^^^^^  ^^  *°  ^^  represented  bt/  the 
(production  of  pleasure. 

In  the  Coleridge  version  f  ^^^^^  ^^  *°,  ^^  represented  so  as 
( to  produce  pleasure. 

A  complete  inversion  of  terms !  the  same  thing  being  cause 
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in  one,  and  effect  in  the  other  :  with  the  adclitional  dif- 
ference that  the  first  is  sheer  nonsense,  which  never  could 
have  been  uttered  by  Coleridge  at  any  time. 

It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  word  "  both" 
occurs  in  the  same  place  in  either  version,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  Coleridge  it  has  a  consistent  reference  to  two 
antecedents,  whereas  in  the  Collier  version  it  reads  as  if  it 
had  reference  to  three  !  As  if  any  man  in  his  senses  would 
put  together  such  a  sentence  as  this, — "  representing  external 
nature  and  human  thoughts  and  affections  both  relatively  to 
human  affections." 

Is  it  not,  then,  as  clear  as  noon-day,  from  the  presence 
of  this  word  both  in  such  an  anomalous  position  in  one 
version,  and  in  such  a  proper  position  in  the  other,  that 
the  sentence  was  first  constructed  as  it  appears  in  the 
Coleridge  version,  and  afterwards  altered,  but  not  altered 
ENOUGH  ; — the  incongruity  which  the  addition  would  create  La 
connexion  with  the  retained  word  having  been  overlooked  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  "  and  affections"  might  have  slipped 
in  by  accident,  from  mishearing  or  misreporting.  Unfor- 
timately  for  that  hypothesis,  such  a  possibility  is  barred  by 
the  repetition  of  the  whole  sentence  including  the  addition, 
in  a  sort  of  subsequent  recapitulation  of  the  definition, 
clause  by  clause. 

The  next  comparison  shall  be  : — 

THE   STORY    OF   THE   FRESCOS. 

Mr.  Collier's  Version.  Mr.  Coleridge's  Version. 

— "  And  in  truth,  deeply,  O  ! 

far  more  than  words  can  express, 

as  I  venerate  the  Last  Judgment 

"  I  shall  never  forget,   when      and    the    Prophets     of     Michel 

in  Rome,  the  acute  sensation  of      Angelo  Buonaroti, — yet  the  very 

pain  I  experienced  in  beholding      pain  which  I  repeatedly  felt  as  I 

the    frescoes    of    Raphael    and      lost  myself  in  gazing  upon  them, 

Michael  Angelo,  and  on  reflect-      the    painful    consideration    that 

ing  that  they  were  indebted  for      their    having    been    painted    in 
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their  preservation  solely  to  the 
durable  material  upon  which 
they  were  painted.  There  they 
are,  the  permanent  monuments 
(permanent  as  long  as  walls  and 
plaster  last)  of  genius  and  skUl, 
while  many  others  of  their 
mighty  works  have  become  the 
spoils  of  insatiate  avarice,  or 
the  victims  of  wanton  barbarism. 


How  grateful  ought  mankind 
to  be,  that  so  many  of  the  great 
literary  productions  of  antiquity 
have  come  down  to  us — that 
the  works  of  [Homer,]  Euclid, 
and  Plato,  have  been  pi'eserved, 
while  we  possess  those  of  [Bacon,] 
Newton,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and 
of  so  many  other  living-dead  men 
of  our  own  island.  A  second 
irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
could  not  now  endanger  their 
existence,  secured  as  they  are  by 
the  wonders  of  modern  invention, 
and  by  the  aflFectionate  admira- 
tion of  myriads  of  human  beings. 

These,  fortunately,  may  be 
considered  indestructible :  they 
shall  remain  to  us  till  the  end  of 
time  itself — till  time,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  poet  of  the  age 
of  Shakespeare,  has  thrown  his 
last  dart  at  death,  and  shall  him- 
self submit  to  the  final  and  inevi- 
table destruction  of  all  created 
matter."  —  "  Seven  Lectures," 
p.  20. 


fresco  was  the  sole  cause  that 
they  had  not  been  abandoned 
to  all  the  accidents  of  a  danger- 
ous transportation  to  a  distant 
capital,  and  that  the  same  ca- 
price, which  made  the  Neapolitan 
soldiery  destroy  all  the  exquisite 
master-pieces  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  the  Trinitado  Monte, 
after  the  retreat  of  their  antago- 
nist barbarians,  might  as  easily 
have  made  vanish  the  rooms  and 
open  gallery  of  Raffael,  and  the  yet 
more  unapproachable  wonders  of 
the  sublime  Florentine  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  forced  upon  my  mind 
the  reflexion  ;  How  grateful  the 
human  race  ought  to  be  that  the 
works  of  Euclid,  Newton,  Plato, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  are  not  sub- 
jected to  similar  contingencies, — 
that  they  and  their  fellows,  and 
the  great,  though  inferior,  peer- 
age of  undying  intellect,  are 
secured; — secured  even  from  a 
second  irruption  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  in  addition  to  many 
other  safeguards,  by  the  vast 
empire  of  English  language, 
laws,  and  religion  founded  in 
America,  through  the  overflow 
of  the  power  and  the  virtue  of 
my  country  ; — and  that  now  the 
great  and  certain  works  of  gen- 
uine fame  can  only  cease  to  act 
for  mankind,  when  men  them- 
selves cease  to  be  men,  or  when 
the  planet  on  which  they  exist, 
shall  have  altered  its  relations, 
or  have  ceased  to  be." — "  Lit. 
Rem.,"  vol.  2,  p.  42. 
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In  these  parallel  extracts,  that  from  "  Literary  Remains" 
is  exact :  and  the  only  liberties  taken  with  the  other  side 
have  been,  to  retranspose  the  order  of  the  two  last 
paragraphs,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  opposite  their 
respective  counterparts  ;  and  to  enclose  [Homer]  and  [Bacon] 
within  crotchets,  in  order  to  indicate  that  these  two  names, 
which,  being  absent  from  the  Coleridge  list,  constitute  the 
only  difference  in  the  great  authors  named  on  either  side, 
were  also  absent  from  Mr.  Collier's  list  ivken  first  promulgated 
by  him  in  1854,  (see  "Notes  and  Queries"  July  22, 
1854.)  How  it  has  come  to  pass  that  these  two  names, 
ABSENT  AT  FIRST,  should  aftcrwards  appear  in  the  matured 
version  of  1856,  is  a  circumstance  that,  in  common  with 
certain  other  discrepancies  between  the  first  and  second 
versions  of  these  presumed  unalterable  short  hand  notes, 
Mr.  Collier  has  not  as  yet  explained. 

But  the  main  object,  it  must  be  recollected,  in  bringing 
forward  these  parallel  extracts,  is  to  produce  another 
example  of  the  repetition  of  Coleridge's  matter  under  an 
obvious  misconception  of  its  meaning.  Turning  back  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  each  extract,  which  more  immediately 
relates  to  the  story  of  the  Frescos,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
in  Mr.  Collier's  version,  the  gazer  felt  acute  pain  from  the 
reflexion  that  these  paintings  "were  indebted  for  their 
preservation  solely  to  the  durable  material  on  which  they 
were  painted." — "  There  they  are,"  continues  the  supposed 
lecturer,  "permanent  as  long  as  waUs  and  plaster  last,"  &c. 
But  why  should  this  reflexion  cause  acute  pain,  or  any  pain  ? 
Sliould  not  the  permanence  of  the  work,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  be  a  gratifying  rather  than  a  painful 
reflexion  ? 

But  this  is  not  Coleridge's  meaning.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  he  felt  pain  in  gazing  upon  the  same  frescos,  but  he 
explains  the  cause  of  pain  as  arising  from  an  intelligible. 
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and,  consequently,  a  totally  different  reflexion.  Namely, 
that  these  admirable  works,  being  single  exemplars,  should 
be  exposed  to  chance  destruction  from  any  single  aggression ; 
and  that  they  should,  m.  fact,  have  been  only  saved  from 
recent  spoliation — from  being  carried  off  to  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  and  subjected  to  all  the  risk  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
transit,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  fast  to  the 
WALL  !  and,  therefore,  irremovable  by  the  French, 

Hence,  there  is  a  most  essential  difference  between  the 
two  versions.  In  the  one,  the  preservation  of  the  frescos 
is  attributed  to  the  durability/  of  the  material  on  which  they 
are  painted  ;  in  the  other,  to  its  immovability.  In  the  first, 
the  point  of  the  reflexion  is  wholly  lost,  because  no  contrast, 
on  the  score  of  durability,  exists  between  frescos  and 
ordinary  paintings ;  which  last  may  be,  and  often  are,  painted 
upon  materials  of  even  more  durable  nature  than  walls  and 
plaster.  But,  in  the  second,  there  does  exist  a  very  palpable 
contrast  between  detached  paintings,  which  may  be  carried 
away,  and  mural  fixtures,  which  must  either  remain  or  be 
destroyed  where  they  are. 

Thus  one  version  of  this  reflexion  betrays  such  a  total 
ignoring  of  the  distinction  upon  which  the  other  version 
turns,  that  the  question  presents  itself — Is  it  within  the 
boimds  of  credibility  that  one  and  the  same  person  could 
utter  both  ? 

And  yet  the  change  of  phrase  that  produces  all  this, 
is  so  very  slight,  that  a  person  not  fully  comprehending 
Coleridge's  reflexion  might  easily  be  betrayed  iato  it.  The 
whole  mischief  is  occasioned  by  changing  "  in  fresco"  into 
its  supposed  equivalent,  "durable  material." 

But  the  pain  that  Coleridge  describes  as  arising  from  the 
reflexion  that  these  splendid  works  of  art  should  only  have 
been  saved  from  ruthless  spoliation  by  being  "  painted  in 
fresco,"  that  is,  infixed  in  the  wall,  was  only  a  secondary 
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illustration  of  his  primary  position, — that  the  superiority 
of  poetry  of  words  over  poetry  of  painting  consists  in  their 
respective  polytype  and  monotype  natvires  ;  whereby  the  last 
is  exposed  to  annihilation  from  any  single  occurrence,  and 
can  only  give  pleasure  to  a  few  beholders  ;  while  the  first, 
preserved  and  diffused  in  books  and  oral  repetition,  is 
not  only  exempt  from  all  contingency  short  of  general 
destruction,  but  is  capable  of  conferring  pleasure  upon  an 
infinitely  greater  number. 

This  primary  position  is  the  key  to  Coleridge's  meaning  in 
many  other  passages  where  it  is  wholly  lost  by  transfusion 
into  the  "Seven  Lectures."  In  these  two  versions,  for 
example,  of  another  anecdote  : — 

Mr.  Collier's  Version.  Mr.  Coleridge's  Version. 

"  When  I  was  in  Italy,  a  friend  "  On    my    mentioning    these 

of  mine,  who  pursued  painting  considerations    to   a    painter  of 

almost  with  the  enthusiasm  of  great  genius,  who  had  been,  from 

madness,   believing    it    superior  a  most  honourable   enthusiasm, 

to  every  other  art,  hearing  the  extolling  his  own  art ;  he  was  so 

definition  I  have  given,  acknow-  struck  with  their  truth,  that  he 

ledged  its  correctness  and    ad-  exclaimed  '  I  want  no  other  argu- 

mitted  the  superiority  of  poetry."  ments  ;    poetry,    that    is  verbal 

— (p.  20.)  poetry,  must  be  the  greatest.' " 

-(p.  41.) 

On  the  Collier  side,  the  painter,  although  bordering  on 
madness  in  favour  of  his  art,  succumbs  to  a  bald  definition 
in  which  there  is  no  particle  of  allusion  to  comparative 
advantages. 

On  the  Coleridge  side,  the  same  painter,  moderated  to 
honourable  enthusiasm,  is  only  convinced  by  "  these  con- 
siderations"— that  is,  by  the  comparative  advantages  of  verbal 
poetry  over  painting,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  primary 
position.  Thus,  by  repetition  in  the  "Seven  Lectm-es"  the 
meaning  and  point  of  the  anecdote  is  wholly  lost ;  while,  by 
way  of  exchange,  the  diction  is  intensified  to  bombast. 
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The  same  loss  of  sense  may  be  again  observed  in  a 
sub-comparison  of  a  portion  of  th.e  passages  already 
quoted : — 

Seven  Lectures.  Coleridge. 

"  How  grateful  ought  mankind  "  How  grateful  the  human  race 

to  be  that  so  many  of  the  great      ought  to  be  that  the  works  of 
literary  productions  of  antiquity      Euclid,  Newton,  Plato,  Milton, 
have  come  down  to  us — that  the      Shakespeare,  are  not  subjected  to 
works  of   Homer,   Euclid,   &c,,      similar  contingencies." 
have  been  preserved,  while    tee 
possess  those  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
&c." 

Here  the  two  reflexions,  in  words  nearly  the  same,  are  yet 
notably  different  in  sense.  In  the  one,  gratitude  is  said  to 
be  due  on  account  of  the  mere  fact  of  present  possession, — 
on  the  other,  on  accoimt  of  the  principle  of  indestriictihility  to 
which  that  present  possession  is  attributable.  Thus  it  is  the 
latter  alone  that  consistently  illustrates  and  carries  out  the 
primary  position  before  alluded  to.  [It  should,  perhaps,  be 
stated  that  the  italics  in  the  last  pair  of  extracts  are  not  in 
the  originals,  but  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  distinction  more  clearly.] 

In  the  foregoing  repetitions,  it  is  the  altered  sense  that  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  as  affording  proof  of  want  of  genuineness. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  relations  of  actual  occur- 
rences, to  which  two  complexions  so  widely  different  could 
not  be  given  without  positive  untruth.  Mere  repetition  of 
matter,  however  close  in  verbal  resemblance,  would  not,  in 
itself,  afford  proof  of  fabrication — except  in  corroboration  of 
other  suspicious  circumstances — ^because  there  is  nothing  in 
itself  impossible  in  an  author  using  up  his  own  old  materials, 
although  his  so  doing  might  detract  from  our  opinion  of  his 
resources.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  consideration,  examples 
of   mere  repetition,  not  involving  change  of  sense,  might 
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have  been  greatly  extended.  Ab  it  Ib,  a  few  only  shall  be 
added  to  show  how  easily  such  lectures  might  have  been 
compiled  from  Coleridge's  published  works, — and  also  that, 
of  these  works,  it  is  not  the  "Literary  Remains"  only, 
that  appears  to  have  contributed  materials  for  the  "  Seven 
Lectures." 

In  the  previous  parallel — of  the  Frescos — there  may  be 
observed  a  slight  variation,  where  "  peerage  of  undying 
intellect,"  on  the  Coleridge  side,  becomes  "living-dead  men" 
on  the  other.  This  last  is  not  without  its  own  subsidiary 
parallel.  In  the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  written  in  1815, 
and  published  by  Coleridge  in  1817,  it  is  found  in  this 
shape : — 

"  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  excellence,  the  reader's  own  memory 
will  refer  him  to  the  Lear,  Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  "  the 
great  ever  living  dead  tnati's"  dramatic  works.  Inopem  me  copia  fecit. — 
"  Biog.  Lit.,"  vol.  2,  page  19. 

The  italics  and  quotation  marks  are  Coleridge's  own ; 
whereby  it  appears  that  in  1815  he  gave  this  epithet 
as  a  quotation,  and  applied  it  to  Shakespeare  alone. 
The  Latin  line,  with  which  the  extract  ends,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  commencing  paragraph  of  the  "Seven 
Lectures." 

The    perusal    of    novels — "  is  "  For  as   to  the  devotees    of 

such  an  utter  loss  to  the  reader  the  circulating  lihraries,  I  dare 

that  it  is  not  so  much  to  he  called  not  compliment  their  pass-time, 

pass-time  as  kill-time."  or    rather    kill-time,    with    the 

— "  Fills  the  mind  with  a  maw-  name  of  reading  •  •  •  nothing  but 

kish  and  morbid  sensibility." —  laziness   and    a    little   mawkish 

"  Seven  Lectures,"  p.  3.  sensibility."—"  Biog.  Lit.,"  vol. 

1,  p.  49. 

The  following  is  immortalised  by  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery and  recovery  of  the  missing  quotation  from  Jeremy 
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Taylor  at  the  end ;   whicli  Mr.   Collier  unfortunately  lost, 
but  whicli  is  here  happily  regained : — 

"  In  older  times,  writers  were  "  In  times  of  old,  books  were 

looked  up   to  almost    as    inter-  as  religious  oracles ;  as  literature 

mediate  beings,  between  angels  advanced,     they     next     became 

and  men  ;  afterwards  they  were  venerable  preceptors  ;  they  then 

regarded  as  venerable,  and,  per-  descended  to  the  rank  of  instruc- 

haps,    inspired    teachers  ;     sub-  tive  friends" — "  and  at  present 

sequently  they  descended  to  the  they  seem  degraded  into  culprits 

level  of  learned  and  instructive  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar 

friends  ;    but    in    modern    days  of  every  self-elected  but  not  less 

they  are  deemed  culprits  more  peremptory  judge,  who  chuses  to 

than     benefactors :     as    culprits  write  from  humour,  or  interest, 

they   are    brought    to    the    bar  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and 

of  self-erected  and  self-satisfied  to  abide    the    decision    (in    the 

tribunals."  words    of    Jeremy  Taylor)    '  of 

Note.-"  Here  my  short-hand  note  in-  ^™  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  malice,  or  him 

forms  me  that  Coleridge  made  a  quotation       that      reads      after      dinner.'" 

from  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  from  what  work,  t^-         x  •     »       i 

or  of  what  import,  does  not  appear."—  "  BlOg.  Lit.,    vol.  1,  p.  58. 

"  Seven  Lectures,"  p.  4. 

This  Chapter  of  Comparisons  may  fitly  conclude  with  a 
parallel  between  "Seven  Lectures"  and  Mr.  Collier  himself. 
The  subject  shall  be  the  well-known  commendatory  verses  to 
the  memory  and  genius  of  Shakespeare,  signed  I.  M.  S., 
which  first  appeared  in  the  second,  or  1632,  folio  edition  of 
his  plays.  They  consist  of  about  eighty  lines,  the  whole  of 
which  are  represented  to  have  been  recited  by  Coleridge  in 
one  of  these  lectures,  together  with  the  following  accom- 
panying remarks,  which  compare  singularly  with  those  of 
Mr.  Collier  on  the  same  subject  as  published  by  hirn  in  his 
first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  : — 

Attributed  to  Coleridge  in  1811.  Written  by  Mr.  Collier  in  1844. 

"  These    lines    are  subscribed  "  This     poem    is     subscribed 

I.  M.  S.,  meaning,  as  some  have  I.  M,  S.  in  the  fol.  1632.     I.  M.  S. 

explained    the    initials,    "  John  may  possibly  mean  John  Milton, 

Milton,  Student."  Student." 
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"  The  internal  evidence  seems  "  We  know  of 

to  me  decisive,   for  there   was,  no  other  poet  of  the  time  capable 

I   think  no   other  man  of  that  of  writing    the   ensuing   lines." 

particular  day  capable  of  wri-  — "  Collier's  Shakespeare."— 1st 

ting  anything  so  characteristic  Edit, 
of  Shakespeare."—"  Seven  Lec- 
tures," p.  107. 

In  Mr.  Collier's  more  recent  edition,  of  1858,  he  repeats 
the  above  note  from  his  former  edition,  and  superadds  the 
following : — 

"  Such  was  Coleridge's  opinion  often  expressed,  but  especially  in  his 
lectui-es  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  delivered  1811-12." 

So  that  independently  of  the  startling  simiKtude  between 
the  note  of  1844  and  the  lecture  of  1811,  there  are  these 
two  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

1.  Since  the  assertion  that  Coleridge  "often  expressed" 

this  opinion  can  only  arise  from  iminterrupted  per- 
sonal recollection  of  the  fact, — how  is  it  that  Mr. 
Collier  appears  so  wholly  to  have  forgotten  that  fact 
'  in  1844,  when  he  repeated,  without  acknowledgment, 
almost  the  very  words  he  now  attributes  to  Coleridge  ? 

2.  Since  the   words,   said  to   have  been  pronounced  by 

Coleridge   in    1811    (as   in   the   foregoing    extract), 

expressly    disclaim    the    first    promulgation    of   the 

opinion ;  to  whom  could  he  have  alluded,  in  saying, 

"  as  some  have  explained  the  initials  ?" 

Godwin,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  these  verses  almost  at 

the  same  time — ^his  book  was  published  in  1815  and  must 

have  been  written   considerably  sooner — does  not  mention 

any  such  explanation  of  the  initials :  but,  on  the  contrary, 

so  far  was  he  from  thinking  them   applicable   to  the  poet 

Milton,  that  he  attributes  them  to  "  John  Milton,  Senior," 

the  father,  without  any  mention  whatever  of  the  son.     In 
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fact,  the  whole  tenor  of  Godwin's  observations  ("Life  of 
E.  and  J.  Phillips,"  1815,  page  170,)  renders  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  an  opinion  as  that 
these  initials  had  been  attributed  by  any  one  to  the  younger 
Milton.  And  yet  this  very  Godwin  was  constantly  in 
company  with  Coleridge  about  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
these  lectures  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Collier's  own  diary. 
(Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  page  xiv.) 

But  what  is,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  an  opinion  was  absolutely  unknown  to,  and  unheard 
of  by,  the  very  men  whose  position  in  the  literary  world, 
and  whose  immediate  interest  in  the  subject  would  render 
them,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
if  it  existed,  is  that  Boaden,  who  ten  years  later  again  took 
up  the  subject,  (in  1824),  and  who  carefully  investigated  and 
rehearsed  every  suggestion  that  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  authorship  of  these  verses,  introduces  Godwin  again 
upon  the  scene  in  these  words, — 

"  I  lately  conversed  with  Mr.  Godwin  upon  the  subject,"  (that  is, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  suggestion  whether  I.  M.  S.  might  not  be  John 
Milton,  Senior)  "  and  he  observed  to  me  that  he  had  thrown  out  his  query 
without  much  revolving  it  in  his  mind."  •  •  •  "  I  happened  to  recollect 
that  Milton,  the  son,  had  discriminated  as  to  the  powers  bestowed  upon 
his  father  and  himself ;  and  pointed  out  to  my  old  friend  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Latin  verses  '  Ad  Patrem,'  &c."— Boaden's  "  Inquiry,"  p.  161. 

Now  is  it  ia  the  remotest  degree  possible  that  such  a 
ventilation  of  the  names  of  both  the  Miltons  coidd  have 
taken  place  between  two  such  men  as  Godwin  and  Boaden 
— one  of  whom  had  written  and  the  other  was  about  to 
write  upon  the  very  subject  of  the  probable  authorship  of 
these  verses, — ^without  the  slightest  allusion  being  made  to 
their  having  been  supposed  to  be  by  John  Milton,  Student, 
if  either  of  those  gentlemen  had  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of 
such  an  opinion  ? 
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And  yet  we  are  now  told  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  1858,  and 
expected  to  believe,  altliough  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  bis 
own  published  words  in  1844,  tbat  Coleridge  not  only  recited 
tbese  eighty  lines  in  a  lecture  in  1811,  and  then  publicly 
attributed  them  to  "John  Milton,  Student,"  but  tbat  be 
often  expressed  tbat  opinion  ;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  tbat 
Coleridge  bimself  bad  tbe  suggestion  at  second  or  tbird 
band,  according  to  tbe  number  we  may  suppose  to  bave  been 
represented  by  tbe  indefinite  "  as  some  bave  supposed"  ! 

Did  ever  a  concurrence  of  more  damning  circumstances 
tban  tbese  lectures  reveal,  conspire  to  fix  tbe  brand  of 
fabrication  upon  any  suspected  production  ?  Tbe  absence 
of  tbe  two  bracketed  names  in  tbe  first  published  version, 
and  their  appearance  in  the  second  (as  noticed  before  on 
page  27),  is,  in  itself  a  circumstance  of  the  gravest  import. 
It  is  impossible  to  accoimt  for  it  by  any  hypothesis  of 
accidental  contingency.  That  one  name  might  be  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  a  first  copy  and  afterwards  restored  in  a 
second,  is  possible  enough  ;  but  that  possibility  immediately 
recedes  when  another  condition  is  added, — that  the  omitted 
name  should  also  be  found  absent  from  another  version  of 
the  same  subject,  in  an  independent  source,  to  which  tbe 
writer  of  the  first  had  no  acknowledged  access.  But  when 
this  distant  possibility  is  again  complicated  in  tbe  doubled 
and  redoubled  concurrence  of  two  such  names,  two  such 
omissions,  and  two  such  subsequent  interpolations,  the  final 
possibility  that  all  this  could  happen  honestly,  becomes  so 
remote,  tbat  its  distance,  like  that  of  tbe  fixed  stars,  is 
practically  infinite. 

Such  is  the  presumptive  evidence  tbat  prepares  the  way 
for  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER     III 


ANACHRONISM. 


M ALONE,  in  his  elaborate  refatation  of  the  Ireland  MSS., 
entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  certain  Miscel- 
laneous Papers,  &c.,"  refers,  on  page  340,  to  a  law  case 
reported  in  "  State  Trials,"  vol.  vii,  p.  571  ;  wherein  the 
question  turned  upon  the  genuineness  of  a  certain  Book  and 
Deeds,  produced  by  the  Lady  Theodosia  Ivy,  in  defence  of 
her  right  to  lands  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  The  most 
important  of  these  documents  were  two  leases  purporting 
to  have  been  made,  one  in  November,  and  the  other  in 
December,  in  the  Second  and  Third  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
(A.D.  1555,)  who  were  therein  styled  "  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  Spain,  France,  both  Sicilies,  &c."  But  Philip  and 
Mary  were  not  styled  "  King  and  Queen  of  Spain"  until 
some  months  after  the  pretended  dates  of  these  leases ;  and 
from  that  anachronism  their  falseness  was  demonstrated. 

Such  being  an  outline  of  the  case,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  details :  and  as  the  evidence,  and  several  of  the  obser- 
vations thereon,  may  seem  to  convey  pointed  allusions  to 
the  book  and  papers  produced  by  Mr.  CoUier,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  they  are  extracted  verbatim  and  unaltered 
from  the  report  of  the  trial : — 

•  •  *  •  • 

Lord  Ch.  Jus.    I  assure  you  this  book  is  grandly  suspicious. 

Mr.  Att.    Gen.    They  threaten  us  with  forgeries  and  I  know  not 
what. 
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Lord  Ch.  Jus.  If  in  case  you  come  and  produce  a  book,  and  you 
value  yourselves  upon  the  antiquity  of  it  as  an 
evidence,  and  in  that  book  Noicell  is  written  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  Book ;  but  because 
you  find  that  Nowell  was  not  'till  three  score  years 
after,  Nowell  is  turned  by  another  hand  to  Collet — 
it  draws  a  great  suspicion  on  your  Book  as  set  up 
for  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  true,  My  Lord,  if  we  did  that  it  were  some- 
thing ;  but  we  find  an  old  Book — and  we  produce 
it  as  such — we  have  not  altered  it,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  done  for  our  purpose. 

Lord  Ch.  Jus.     Who  knows  who  did  it !  but  done  it  is. 


Sir  John  Trevor.  My  Lord,  we  would  gladly  know  where  they  had 
this  lease  so  that  it  may  appear  whence  it  came ; 
for  we  know  they  have  an  excellent  art  of  finding 
out  of  deeds. 

Knowles.  My  Lord,  I  had  it  in  a  garret,  in  a  kind  of  nook,  about 
six  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  in  my 
own  house,  in  the  garret,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  Sol.  Gen.  Pray,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  ask  him  a  question, 
for  it  is  plain  this  man  is  mistaken. 

Lord  Ch.  Jus.  Mistaken !  yes,  I  assure  you,  very  grossly  :  ask  him 
what  questions  you  will ;  but  if  he  should  swear 
as  long  as  Sir  John  Falstaflfe  fought,  I  would  never 
believe  a  word  he  says. 

***** 

Mr.  Bradbury.  My  Lord,  we  have  had  a  violent  suspicion  that 
these  deeds  were  forged :  but  we  suspect  now  no 
longer,  for  we  have  detected  it ;  and  we  will  show 
as  palpable,  self-evident,  forgery  as  ever  was.  I 
dare  undertake  to  prove  them  plainly  forged. 

Mr.  Att.  Gen.    That  is  an  undertaking  indeed  ! 

Mr.   Bradbury.    It  is  an    undertaking    indeed   to    detect  the  de- 
fendant's artifice  ;  but  I  will  venture  upon  it,  and 
shall  demonstrate  it  so  evidently  that  Mr.  Attorney 
himself  shall  be  convinced  they  are  forged. 
D 
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Mr.  Att.  Gen.     Come  on,  let  us  see  this  demonstration. 

[Parts  of  the  Deeds  of  the  13th  November  and  22nd  December, 
2nd  and  3rd  Philip  and  Mary,  were  then  read ;  as  were  the  Titles  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  began  22nd  October,  and  ended  9th 
December,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Philip  and  Mary.  And  also  several 
of  the  fines  levied  in  the  following  Hilary  and  Easter  terms ;  in  which 
the  true  style  of  the  King  and  Queen  was  found :  in  Trinity  term  the 
style  was  altered.] 

3Tr.  Bradbury.  I  cannot  see  how  these  deeds  can  be  truly  made. 
I  cannot  believe  the  miller  alone,  or  he  that  drew 
his  leases  for  him,  could  so  long  before  prophesy 
what  manner  of  style  should  be  hereafter  used. 

[Verdict  was  given  for  Plaintiff;  and  motion  was  made  by  his 
Counsel  that  several  deeds  produced  by  the  defendant,  and  detected  of 
forgery,  might  be  left  in  Court,  in  order  to  have  them  pursued  and 
convicted  of  the  forgery.  And  in  Trinity  term,  1684,  there  was  an 
information  accordingly  against  Lady  Ivy  for  forging  and  publishing 
the  same.] 

The  Attorney  General  laboured  hard  to  ward  off  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  "  demonstration,"  by  arguing  that 
Philip  and  IMary  might  really  have  been  designated  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  25th  of 
October,  1555,  when  the  abdication  of  Philip's  father  was 
first  publicly  proclaimed.  But  he  was  answered  that  that 
first  abdication  did  not  extend  to  Spain.  And  although 
there  is  scarcely  any  historical  occurrence  of  like  magnitude, 
respecting  the  date  of  which  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as 
the  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain  by  Charles  the  Fifth, 
yet  because  the  Attorney  General  was  unable  to  support  his 
hypothetical  defence  by  the  production  of  any  authentic 
document,  bearing  the  suggested  designation,  prior  to  April, 
1556,  his  ingenious  defence  was  overthrown,  rather  by  nega- 
tive inference  than  positive  proof. 

]S"ow  in  these  ''Seven  Lectures"  an  exactly  similar 
anachronism  is  represented  as  having  been  uttered  by 
Coleridge,   of  which   the   proof  is  positive   and   complete  ; 
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since  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  whatever  as  respects  the 
dates  either  of  the  alleged  anticipation  or  of  its  subsequent 
fulfilment. 

In  the  sixth  lectui'e,  which,  as  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  was  delivered  by  Coleridge 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1811,  he  is  made  to  speak  of 
"  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ;"  a  designation  which,  although 
afterwards  so  familiar,  was  not  then  in  existence.  So  that 
precisely  as  there  was  no  such  style  as  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  in  December,  1555,  so  was  there  no  such  title  as 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  December,  1811. 

Hence  there  needs  no  apology  for  re-introducing  the 
report  of  Lady  Ivy's  case  in  illustration  of  this  inquiry, 
with  which  it  has,  in  fact,  a  much  closer  analogy  than  with 
that  for  which  it  was  cited  by  Malone.  His  business  with  it 
was  merely  collateral ;  being  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
process  by  which  old  documents  may  be  fabricated,  as 
described  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  :  but  here 
there  is  not  only  an  anachronism  precisely  similar  in 
character  to  that  upon  which  the  trial  turned,  but  the  details 
in  both  cases  present  some  extraordinary  features  in  common. 

The  witness  Knowles'  minute  account  of  the  "cofier" 
in  his  garret,  and  of  his  marvellous  discovery  of  the  old 
papers  therein,  bears  a  very  interesting  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Collier's  description  of  his  own  discovery.  The  time 
of  year,  too,  to  which  the  anachronisms  are  respectively 
attributed,  November  and  December,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  real  fact  by  exactly  the  same  interval  ''  till  the  April 
following."  And  then  the  collateral  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty  of  a  Book,  and  the  value  set  upon  "the  antiquity 
of  it,"  which  to  the  out-spoken  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  that 
day  appeared  so  "  grandly  suspicious."  Nay  even  the 
very  words  of  Mr.  Bradbury  may,  mutato  nomine,  exactly 
^Pply — I   cannot   see    how    these    [lectures]    can    be    truly 

d2 
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made.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  [lecturer]  or  he  who  made 
his  [lectures]  for  him  could  so  long  before  prophesy  what 
manner  of  style  should  be  hereafter  created  ! 

It  must,  however,  be  premised,  before  proceeding  farther, 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  CoUier  to  receive 
his  report  of  these  lectures  as  the  ipsissima  verba  "  taken 
down  from  the  Hps  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  in  the  year 
1811,  as  aforesaid."  And  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
been  reported  and  transcribed  is  further  certified  by  an 
elaborate  semblance  of  exactitude  which  is  produced  here 
and  there  by  foot  notes — where  the  reporter's  ear  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  his  hand  into  slight  verbal  mistakes ;  and 
these  mistakes,  even  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious  kind, 
such  as  beast  for  least,  scheme  for  theme,  are  not  set  right 
without  an  unusual  display  of  conscientious  and  punctilious 
notification,  (see  pp.  14,  33,  95,  103,  &c.) 

One  of  these  foot  notes  is  especially  remarkable  for  an  air 
of  such  needless  self-distrust  in  the  reporter,  that  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  charity  to  believe  it  genuine,  and  not,  as 
Lord  Jeifries  would  say,  "  set  up  for  a  purpose." 

In  the  text  there  is  the  word  contimiify,  to  which  the 
following  foot  note  is  appended  by  Mr.  CoUier  : — 

"  I  give  this  passage  exactly  as  I  find  it  in  my  notes ;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  something  explanatory  must  have  been  omitted,  and,  perhaps, 
the  word  I  have  written  '  continuity'  ought  to  be  contiguity" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  since  these  two  words,  continuity  and 
contiguity,  are  synonjonous  in  the  sense  required,  nothing 
coidd  be  gained  by  substituting  one  for  the  other :  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  most  cursory  reader  of  Coleridge  must 
be  aware  that  continmti/  was  a  favourite  word  of  his : 
examples  of  it  may  be  observed  in  the  "  Literary  Eemains," 
vol.  2,  p.  97,  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  the  verb 
to  continuate;   and  in  the   "Biographia  Literaria,"  vol.  1, 
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p.  124,  where  continuity  occurs  twice  in  one  page  to  illustrate 
two  different  subjects.  When,  moreover,  it  is  considered 
that  this  word  is  not  a  whit  more  obscure  than  its  proposed 
substitute,  and  that  it  has  a  place  in  every  English 
Dictionary,  the  innocence  of  the  foot  note  does  seem  a  little 
overdone. 

But  what,  now,  is  the  inevitable  deduction  from  all  this 
affectation  of  strict  fidelity  ?  Why,  that  it  must  necessarily 
preclude  any  recurrence,  in  the  present  case,  to  that  sort  of 
hypothetical  defence — so  successful  with  respect  to  the  im- 
possible dates  exposed  in  "  Literary  Cookery," — that  the 
blunder  may  be  attributable  to  mistaken  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  transcriber.  Such  an  explanation  might  serve 
for  once,  but  it  will  hardly  do  a  second  time  in  the  face  of 
such  impressive  evidences  of  critical  exactness. 

The  first  existence  of  the  title  "  Sir  Humphry  Davy," 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  "  London  Gazette  :" — 

"  Carlton  House,  April  9th,  1812.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  was  this  day  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty,  to  confer  the  honoiu"  of  Knighthood  on  Humphry  Davy, 
Esq.,  LL.D." 

Before  this,  the  style  would  be  "Mr.  Davy,"  or  "  Professor 
Davy,"  which  last  is  assuredly  the  title  Coleridge  woidd  use 
when  referring  to  Davy  in  his  official  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Institution. 

But  what  will  be  thought  of  this  alleged  prophetic  men- 
tion of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  by  Coleridge  in  1811,  when  it 
is  found  that  a  very  similar  allusion,  in  almost  the  same 
terms,  but  very  different  in  time,  was  really  made  by 
Coleridge,  and  that  it  is  recorded  in  his  published  works, 
and  signed,  dated,  and  attested  by  himself  (vide  "  Literary 
Remains,"  vol.  2,  page  203  :  one  of  those  volumes,  it  will 
be  recollected,  of   which   Mr.    Collier   says, — "  Although   I 
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have  them  by  me  I  have  purposely  not  consulted  them  with 
reference  to  my  present  transcript.") 

But  to  give  this  remarkable  coincidence  full  effect,  the 
two  allusions  must  be  placed  in  parallel  contrast,  in  which 
shape  they  would  more  properly  have  belonged  to  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  they  not  been  specially  reserved  for 
this  :— 

5th  December,  1811.  7th  Januanj,  1819. 

"  Not  long  since,  when  I  lee-  "  I  gave  these  lectures 

tured  at  the  Royal  Institution,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before 

I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  at  six  or  seven  hundred  auditors — 

the   desk   so   ably   occupied    by  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year 

Sir   Humphry  Davy,  who  may  in  which    Sir  Humphry    Davy 

be  said  to  have  elevated  the  art  made    his    great    revolutionary 

of  chemistry  to  the  dignity  of  discovery  in  chemistry." 
a  science." — "  Seven    Lectures,"  "  Recorded    by    me    S.    T. 

p.  31.  Coleridge."     (Date  as  above.) 

The  only  material  difference  between  these  two  extracts 
is,  first,  in  the  dates,  of  which  one  is  possible  the  other 
impossible  :  and,  next,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  references 
to  chemistry  are  treated,  presenting  almost  as  great  a  con- 
trast as  the  dates, — in  the  justness  and  appropriateness 
of  one  and  the  absurd  inapplicability  of  the  other.  Who, 
that  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  could 
believe  that  Coleridge  ever  said  anything  so  silly  -as  that 
the  art  of  chemistry  might  be  said  to  have  been  elevated 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  ? 

There  are  two  other  circumstances,  with  reference  to  this 
anachronism,  which  force  themselves  on  the  attention. 
First,  the  date  originally  ascribed  by  Mr.  Collier  to  this 
lecture,  namely,  1812,  would  have  escaped  the  anachronism  ! 
Secondly,  the  whole  passage  involving  the  anachronism,  as 
copied  above  from  "  Seven  Lectures,"  was  printed  by  antici- 
pation in  1854 ;  so  that  it  was  inextricably  before  the 
public,  and   consequently   irrevocable   in    1855,    when   the 
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falseness  of  the  date  1812  was  exposed  by  the  publication 
of  "  Literary  Cookery." 

And  is  Mr.  Collier  now,  because  his  private  character 
is  irreproachable,  to  be  held  exempt,  in  his  literary  capacity, 
from  the  natural  effect  of  evidence  like  this  ?  Are  persons 
to  be  charged  with  personal  malice,  envy,  and  all  iinworthi- 
ness,  because, — in  a  case  of  suspected  literary  fraud,  to 
which  no  graver  penalty  attaches  than  the  loss  of  literary 
character, — ^they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  many  suspi- 
cious evidences  that  crowd  these  lectures ;  nor  refuse  credit 
to  a  yet  stronger  and  more  direct  demonstration  of  subse- 
quent fabrication  than  was  held  sufficient  in  a  Court  of  Law 
to  convict  a  titled  lady  of  real  forgery,  where  large  estates 
were  the  forfeit,  and  a  criminal  arraignment  the  penalty  ? 


CHAPTER     IV 


THE  FELICITY  OF  THE  MARGINS. 

A  CHAPTER  under  this  title  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
discussion  upon  Lectures  by  Coleridge  ;  but  when  it  is  known 
tbat  fully  one-tbird  of  tbe  book  under  consideration,  entitled 
*'  Seven  Lectures  on  Sbakespeare  and  MUton,  by  tbe  late 
S.  T.  Coleridge,"  consists  of  "A  list  of  every  manuscript 
Emendation  in  Mr.  Collier's  copy  of  Sbakespeare's  "Works, 
Folio,  1632,"  it  will  be  seen  tbat  an  examination  of  tbat 
book  would  be  incomplete  witbout  some  notice  of  tbe  list 
of  emendations  wbicb  tbus  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  it. 

One  bundred  and  twenty  pages  of  small  print  are  devoted 
to  a  dry  catalogue  of  tbese  so- called  emendations ;  and 
as  no  one  of  tbem  occupies  more  tban  a  line  or  two,  to  tbe 
number  of  about  twenty-tbree  to  a  page,  tbe  total  number  of 
altered  words  must  be  sometbing  like  two  tbousand  seven 
bundred ! 

Strange  to  say,  an  argiiment  of  excellence  bas  been 
attempted  to  be  based  upon  tbis  circumstance  of  number ; 
by  tbe  same  process  of  reasoning,  perbaps,  tbat  great 
pecuniary  delinquents  are  treated  witb  a  sort  of  respect 
proportioned  to  tbe  magnitude  of  tbeir  transactions.  But 
can  tbese  admirers  of  tbe  Old  Corrector,  wbo  would  exact 
for  bis  productions  a  claim  to  tbe  marvellous  upon  tbe  score 
of  mere  quantity,  be  really  serious  ?  Can  tbey  possibly 
imagine  tbat  anj-  person  of  ordinary  cleverness  (and  extraor- 
dinar}'  folly)  would  bave  tbe  least  difficult}-  in  taking  up  an 
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edition  of  Shakespeare  and  making  such  alterations  as  the 
Old  Corrector's  almost  as  fast  as  he  could  write  them 
down  ? 

Oh,  but  the  Old  Corrector's  emendations  are  tenfold  more 
numerous  than  those  of  all  the  commentators  put  together  ! 
Why  ?  Because  the  commentators,  even  the  most  reckless 
of  them,  were  restrained  by  some  respect  for  the  original,  by 
some  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility ;  first,  as  to 
the  necessity,  and  next  as  to  the  fitness  of  their  suggestions. 
Not  so  the  irresponsible  "  Corrector : "  his  sole  object  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  attainment  of  that  very  element  of 
quantity,  as  though  he  had  foreseen  the  use  that  might 
afterwards  be  made  of  it ;  his  aim  was  not  so  much  emenda- 
tion as  alteration ;  wanton,  causeless  alteration, — of  letters, 
of  terminations,  of  words  into  equivalent  words,  or  still 
worse,  into  hap-hazard  substitutes,  which,  if  coming  from  a 
less  mysterious  source,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  for 
a  moment. 

The  argument  of  quantity  is  amusingly  carried  to  the 
absurd,  by  the  discovery  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Mr. 
Collier's  "  Complete  List"  does  not,  Mr.  Hamilton  declares, 
"  contain  one-half  of  the  corrections,  many  of  the  most 
significant  being  among  those  omitted."  It  follows,  if 
quantity  is  an  element  of  excellence,  that  the  corrections, 
since  the  discovery  of  this  additional  access  of  rubbish,  must 
be  considered  as  enormously  increased  in  value. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
circumstance  of  quantity  should  be  made  much  of,  since  it  is 
almost  the  only  fact  connected  with  the  folio  that  now 
remains  unshaken.  All  the  other  strongholds  are  becoming 
untenable.  The  authority  of  antiquity,  the  most  notable 
and  important  of  all,  was  unconditionally  surrendered  by 
the  "  Athengcum"  during  the  short  panic  consequent  upon 
the  exposure  in  the  British  Museum,   (July,   18o9),  of  the 
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false  character  of  the  writing.  That  was  a  memorable 
disclaimer,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated !  It  appeared 
in  the  "Athenaeimi"  of  the  9th  July,  1859,  a  few  days 
after  the  publication  in  the  "Times"  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
letter  : — 

"  The  folio  derived  no  part  of  its  authority  from  the  supposition  that 
it  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  would  it  lose  any  part 
of  its  authority  were  it  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

This,  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  proves  at  least  that  there 
is  no  sort  of  break-down  in  the  character  of  the  foHo,  no 
disproof  of  its  pretensions,  that  the  "Athenaeum"  would 
balk  at  in  its  pre-determined  and  unflinching  support. 

Whether  unwittingly  premature  or  not,  that  disclaimer, 
in  its  surrender  of  the  antiquity,  was  as  complete  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  margins  could  desire ;  for  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  if  the  antiquity  were  real  it  would  not  confer 
great  and  important  authority  upon  the  folio.  If  the  pres- 
tige of  the  ancient  looking  writing,  and  its  presumed 
precedence  in  their  own  suggestions  to  men  who  laboured 
at  the  text  a  century  before  the  folio  was  heard  of,  had  not 
been  of  vital  importance  to  the  estimation  the  corrections 
are  held  in,  what  has  all  the  disputing  been  about  for  the 
last  seven  years  ? — What,  even  now,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
struggles  of  the  "  Athenaeum,"  to  stifle  the  neological  test 
and  to  discredit  the  result  of  the  palaeographical  scrutiny  ? 
Even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  by  what  stretch  of  ingenuity 
can  it  be  said  that  a  production,  in  the  simulated  disguise 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ivould  not  lose  any  part  of  its 
authority  if  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
The  question  admits  of  no  such  compromise ;  either  these 
corrections  are  entitled  to  all  the  respect  due  to  the  antiquity 
they  pretend  to,  or  they  are  deliberate  and  elaborate  for- 
geries, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  no  respect  at  all. 
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But  the  disclaimer  continues  : — 

"  It  was  and  is  a  book  brimming  with  the  most  remarkable  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  made  by  an  unknown  hand ;  and  having  no  tittle 
of  authority  as  a  Shakspearean  gloss  beyond  that  derived  from  the 
felicity  of  its  hints  and  emendations." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  unblushing  denial  than  this,  when 
it  is  notorious  that  the  pretended  antiquity  of  these  correc- 
tions had  alone  obtained  a  hearing  for  them  ? 

Was  there  ever  a  more  preposterous  substitution  of 
assertion  for  reality,  than  to  speak  of  their  ''felicity"  as  an 
accredited  fact,  when  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
preponderance  of  opinion  condemns  them  as  altogether 
worthless  and  contemptible  ? 

But  the  "Athenaeum"  is  not  the  only  certifier  to  the 
felicity  of  the  margins.  That  happy  word  has  been  still 
more  recently  expanded  into  "  exquisitely  felicitous,"  by  a 
writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
(April,    1860,   page  466.) 

Less  cautious  than  the  "Athenasum,"  which  evidently 
considers  general  assertion  the  safest,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  goes  the  length  of  selecting  one  correction, 
which  he  calls  "a  striking  example,"  and  introduces  as 
follows  : — 

"  Now  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  work  of  our  Corrector  than 
the  number  of  passages  of  this  description,  with  which  he  boldly  deals, 
and  with  which  no  one  had  dealt  before.  It  does  not  signify  for  our 
present  purpose  whether  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  suit  our 
taste  or  not ;  it  is  the  fact  itself  which  is  so  remarkable.  To  take  a 
single  instance.         Timon  bids  the  Athenian 

'  Tahe  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himself.' 

Take  his  haste  is  sheer  nonsense  ;  it  is  all  but  certain  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  it ;  yet  it  is  so  near  sense  that  every  editor  has  passed  it  by 
as  not  worth  touching.     The  Corrector  reads  '  take  his  halter.'     We  are 
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not  here  concerned  with  the  aptness  of  the  change :  we  are  only 
considering  its  boldness :  why  should  a  mere  forger  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  meddle  with  a  text  which  no  man  had  disturbed 
before  ? 

"  This  very  striking  example  might  be  multiplied,  had  we  only  room 
for  this  course  of  proof  by  hundreds." — "Edinburgh  Review,"  April, 
1860,  page  459. 

The  most  notable  thing  in  this  criticism  is  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  the  reviewer  to  avoid  committing  himself  to  a 
direct  opinion  as  to  the  "  aptness  of  the  change."  Twice  he 
alludes  to  that  most  essential  point,  but  only  to  declare  "  it 
does  not  signify"  and  "we  are  not  here  concerned"  with 
it.  He  might  well  have  some  vague  misgiving  about  it,  for 
no  alteration  could  be  in  worse  taste,  or,  fortunately  for  the 
text,  more  easy  of  refutation.  Even  the  limited  approval  of 
it,  implied  in  its  selection  as  a  favourable  example,  ought  to 
deprive  the  writer  of  the  review  of  all  pretension  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  by  convicting  him  of  incapacity  to  enter  into 
and  appreciate  its  true  spirit. 

First,  the  reviewer  says — "  Take  his  haste  is  sheer 
nonsense;"  but  in  the  next  breath  he  adds — "yet  it  is  so 
near  sense  that  every  editor  has  passed  it  by  without 
remark ! "  After  this  rather  paradoxical  description  he 
lauds  the  boldness  of  the  Corrector  for  rushing  in  where  all 
else  had  feared  to  tread.  "  Why  should  a  mere  forger," 
he  asks,  "  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  meddle  with  a  text 
which  no  man  had  touched  before  ?"  The  answer  is  obvious, 
— for  the  sake  of  meddling  !  It  was  not  out  of  his  way,  it 
was  exactly  in  his  way,  to  run  down  each  column  of  the  text 
and  make  a  point  at  every  phrase  or  letter  he  thought  might 
serve  his  purpose  of  alteration.  And,  supposing  the  "  mere 
forger"  is  as  modern  as  he  is  suspected  to  be,  what  so 
likely  to  attract  his  notice  as  this  phrase  "  take  his  haste," 
which  would   grate  against   his   common-place   experience, 
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and,  to  short-sighted  perception  like  his,  wovdd  doubtless 
appear  "  sheer  nonsense  ! " 

But  is  "let  him  take  his  haste  (and)  come  hither"  such 
absolute  nonsense  as  the  reviewer  pronounces  it  to  be  ? 
Take  it  to  the  nearest  Ragged  School,  give  it  to  the  children 
as  a  question,  and  require  the  meaning ;  give  them  another 
phrase  hora  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  "Put  it  to  the  haste" 
— Avith  which  the  Old  Corrector  has  not  meddled — require 
the  meaning  of  that  also,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  with  which  of 
these  phrases  the  children  will  have  the  greater  difficulty. 

In  what  consists  the  nonsense  of  "  take  his  haste"  ?  Is  it  in 
the  use  of  take  for  the  more  famihar  make  ?  WiU  any  one 
pretend  to  say  that  the  choice  between  these  two  verbs  is 
any  thing  but  a  mere  caprice  of  idiom  ?  The  distinction 
between  them  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  A 
person  takes  his  walk,  but  he  snakes  his  journey ;  he  takes 
his  tea,  but  he  makes  his  dinner ;  he  takes  his  departure, 
but  he  makes  his  exit.  Nay,  there  are  some  noims  with 
which  both  verbs  are  used  indiscriminately,  so  that  one  may 
take  or  make  his  choice  between  them. 

And,  with  respect  to  haste  ;  although  in  English  the  familiar 
idiom  is  to  make  haste,  yet  in  Latin  it  was  adhihere  celeritatem, 
— to  take  haste.  Timon  of  Athens  is  a  serious  play,  and,  in 
Timon's  own  speeches  more  especially,  abstruse  phraseology 
abounds.  It  is  then  even  more  in  character  with  the  rest  of 
the  play  that  Timon  should  here  make  use  of  the  more 
abstruse  idiom. 

Is  it,  then,  in  the  possessive  his,  prefixed  to  haste,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  nonsense  ?  No,  for  that  point  is  speedily 
settled  by  reference  to  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance, 
which  furnishes  nearly  a  score  examples  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  of  haste  conjoined  with  a  personal  pronoun. 

Lastly,  is  it  in  the  absence  of  a  meaning  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  that  the  sheer  nonsense  of  *'  take  his  haste"  is 
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to  be  searched  for  ?  No,  for  there  cannot  be  more  excellent 
sense  than  let  him  hasten  and  come  hither;  it  is  the  exact 
sense  of  all  other  that  fits  the  place. 

But  it  has  been  premised  that  this  abominable  substitution 
of  "  take  his  halter"  is  easy  of  refutation. 

It  may  be  shown  to  be  not  only  at  variance  with  the  text, 
but  destructive  of  it,  by  marring  the  point  and  animus  of 
Timon's  speech. 

The  citizens  of  Athens  are  in  extremity  of  danger.  They 
repent,  when  too  late,  that  they  have  driven  from  amongst 
them,  in  Tim  on,  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved  them. 
Two  of  the  Senators  are  deputed  to  seek  him  in  the  woods 
and  implore  his  return.  They  find  him,  and  are  assailed  by 
him  with  the  bitterest  scoffs  and  execrations ;  or  if  Timon 
suffers  them  for  an  instant  to  suppose  he  is  relenting,  it  is 
only  to  plimge  them  all  the  deeper  in  despair.  In  the 
speech  of  which  the  passage  in  question  is  a  portion,  he 
bitterly  cajoles  them,  luring  on  their  hopes,  bit  by  bit,  and 
word  by  word,  until  the  very  last,  when  he  crowns  the 
infliction  by  the  suddenness  of  disappointment. 

But  the  whole  context  must  be  seen  together  : — 

Timon.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, 

*  »  * 
Commend  me  to  them, 

*  •  * 

I  will  some  kindness  do  them. 

Senator.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Timon.  I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it :  TeU  my  friends,— 
Tell  Athens — in  the  sequence  of  degree 
From  high  to  low  throughout — that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And — hang  himself. 
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Now  the  slightest  real  perception  of  the  spirit  of  this 
speech  would  teach  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  that  the  sur- 
prise must  be  reserved  to  the  last  line ;  and  that  "  let  hiin 
take  his  haste,  come  hither,"  is  an  augmentative  of  the 
hopes  of  the  expectant  senators. 

Let  not  a  moment  be  lost !  Let  each  man  hasten  hither 
to  learn  the  remedy  I  am  about  to  provide  ! 

But  let  halter  be  substituted  for  hade  in  the  antepen- 
ultimate line  (to  say  nothing  of  the  platitude,  nor  of  the 
injury  to  the  metre  by  the  intrusion  of  a  redundant 
syllable),  it  would  mar  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
speech  by  prematui-ely  revealing  the  climax,  and  thus,  by 
destrojdng  the  suspense,  deprive  the  dernier  coup  "  hang 
himself"  of  all  its  point ! 

Fortunately  the  great  mass  of  the  corrections  are  as 
demonstrably  bad  as  this  striking  example  of  the  "  Edinbui'gh 
Review,"  and  may,  in  like  manner,  be  brought  to  bar 
and  convicted.  But  they  cannot  all  be  so :  some  must  of 
necessity  be  only  negatively  bad,  and  how  are  these  to  be 
dealt  with  if  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  assume,  without 
proof,  the  legitimate  position  belonging  of  right  to  the  text 
in  possession  ? 

The  causes  which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
anomalous  reversal  in  the  position  of  assailants  and  de- 
fendants would  appear  to  be  these  : — 

First,  the  mystery  under  which  these  corrections  were 
originally  presented  to  the  public, — always  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  marvellous  and  to  receive  omne  ignotum  pro 
mugnifico. 

Second,  the  extraordinary  and  persevering  support  they 
have  received  from  the  Press  generally. 

Third,  the  strange  license,  practically  assumed  for  them, 
of  denying  their  joint  liability  as  correlatives  in  the  same 
performance. 
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By  means  of  this  last  admirable  contrivance  an  unlimited 
power  of  disclaimer  has  been  obtained,  and  piece-meal  refu- 
tation rendered  of  no  avail,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
disowning  all  the  palpably  worthless  and  disproved  correc- 
tions, and  shifting  the  felicity  to  the  indefinite  remainder. 

Many  of  the  corrections,  boasted  of  at  first  as  of  the 
greatest  value,  have  been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Collier  himself 
without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  general  cry  of  felicity  : 
and  even  the  apparently  vital  element  of  antiquity  may  be, 
as  has  been  seen,  surrendered  in  the  lump,  while  in  the  same 
breath  the  felicity  is  as  confidently  but  as  vaguely  asserted 
as  ever. 

Now  since  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to  trial  the  whole 
muster-roll,  item  by  item,  an  operation  that  would  extend 
to  many  volumes  of  useless  labour,  which,  when  completed, 
no  one,  probably,  would  take  the  trouble  to  wade  through,  a 
sort  of  middle  course  is  about  to  be  resorted  to  here,  on  the 
principle  that  a  thorough  examination  of  a  consecutive  por- 
tion, complete  in  itself,  may  create  a  deeper  conviction  of 
the  real  worthlessness  of  these  corrections  than  any  number 
of  detached  examples,  taken  here  and  there  from  the  whole 
collection. 

The  method  of  complete  analysis,  although  exercised  on 
only  one  play,  shall  yet,  by  giving  an  account  of  every  grain 
in  the  sample,  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  corner  xmsearched, 
for  the  brimming  felicity  of  the  "  Athenaeum,"  and  the 
"  exquisitely  felicitous"  o{  Hie  **  Edinburgh  Review"  to  hide 
themselves  from  admiration. 

The  play  on  which  this  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  is 
not  one  selected  by  an  enemy  of  the  margins  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  their  weakest  points  ;  neither  is  it  selected,  as 
complained  of  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet,  because  there  are  quarto  impressions  of  it  extant ; 
but  it  is  selected  because  it  is  the  choice  of  Mr.  Collier 
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himself,  in  the  preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  and  there  made 
the  theme  of  all  his  strong  allegations  against  those  whom 
he  accuses  of  having  pilfered  from  the  treasures  of  his  Old 
Corrector  (see  Preface,  page  Ixi.,  et  seq.).  It  has  also  been 
selected  for  the  most  obvious  reason  of  all,  that  the  promi- 
nence it  receives  in  the  volume  just  referred  to,  renders  it 
the  fittest  subject  for  this,  a  review  of  it. 

The  play  so  selected  is  Love's  Labour's  Lost :  and  besides 
being  the  choice  of  Mr.  CoUier,  it  is  in  other  respects  a 
favourable  example  for  the  Old  Corrector.  The  alterations 
of  the  text  comprised  in  it  amount  to  not  less  than  99 — the 
greatest  number  in  any  one  play  with  the  exception  of 
Hamlet ;  and  it  is  the  fortimate  recipient  of  one  of  those 
far-famed  nine  entire  lines — the  wonders  of  the  age — 
the  miracles  of  the  margins  ! 

The  conditions  of  the  examination  shall  be  these  : — 

1.  The  several  items  of  correction  shall  be  set  down 
verbatim  from  the  "List"  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his 
"Seven  Lectures,"  and  extending  from  page  170  to  page 
174  of  that  volume. 

2.  Such  corrections  as  have  been  traced  to  sources  known 
previously  to  the  promiJgation  of  the  margins,  shaU  be 
restored  to  their  several  owners,  and,  where  necessary, 
specially  commented  upon.  [It  is  clearly  imnecessary  to 
treat  this  class  in  any  other  way  :  Firstly,  because,  in  any 
case,  the  text  derives  no  advantage  from  them  through  the 
Old  Corrector,  inasmuch  as  they  were  previously  obtainable 
elsewhere.  Secondly,  because  anterior  possession,  on  which 
alone  the  Corrector  coidd  have  any  claim  to  them,  has  been 
abandoned :  for  if  the  folio  coidd  not  "  lose  any  part  of  its 
authority,  if  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  of  course  it  can  have  no  anterior  claim  to  what 
was  written  in  the  eighteenth.] 
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3.  Such  corrections  as  have  been  abandoned  shall  be 
so  marked  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  CoUier's  latest  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  1858 ;  in  which  he  professes  to 
have  incorporated  all  the  marginal  corrections  approved  of 
by  him. 

4.  Corrections  of  errors  which  exist  no  where  but  in  the 
2nd  Folio,  and  which,  therefore,  are  of  no  interest  to  the 
general  text,  shall  be  simply  marked  "  1632." 

5.  In  the  remaining  items  the  reasons  for  the  decisions 
arrived  at  respecting  them  shall  be  set  forth  as  briefly  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  several  readings. 


AN    ANALYSIS 

OF  THE   CORRECTIONS   IN 

LOVE'S    LABOUR'S    LOST, 

AS   SET   FORTH   IN   MK.   COUJEK'S   LIST,   ENTITLED 

"  A  LIST  OF  EVERY  MANUSCRIPT  NOTE  AND  EMENDATION  IN 
MR.  COLLIER'S  COPY  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS, 

Folio,  1632." 


The  following  notification  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Collier's  List :   and, 
as  the  same  arrangement  is  pi'eserved,  it  may  be  repeated  here. 


"  *^*  It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  column  to  the  left  hand 
supplies  the  old,  or  the  received  text;  and  the  column  to  the 
right  hand  the  manuscript  alterations  made,  or  proposed,  in 
the  folio,  1632.  Some  of  the  printed  readings,  or  misreadings, 
peculiar  to  that  edition,  have  the  figures  1632  added  to  them'* 


CHAPTER    V. 

ANALYSTS  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  CORRECTIONS  IN 
LOVE'S  LABOUK'S  LOST. 

ACT  I.— Scene  1. 


The   grosser    manner    of    these  The     grosser     manner    of    this 

worlds'  delights.  world's  delights. 

The  original  phrase  lias  a  fine  meaning  of  its  own,  wliicli 
is  entirely  lost  in  this  stupid  alteration. 

World's-clelights  is  a  compound  word,  equivalent  to 
worldly  delights,  and  may  therefore  take  a  plm-al  demon- 
strative. The  distinction  is  obvious :  there  are  many 
delights  of  this  world  that  are  not  world's-delights.  What 
these  are,  is  explained  in  the  next  line  : — 

"  To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ;" 

Mr.  CoUier  misleads  his  readers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
original  by  printing  in  the  left  hand  column  a  possessive 
apostrophe  after  worlds\ 

II. 

When    I   to  fast  expressly   am  When  I  to  feast   expressly    am 

forbid.  forbid. 

THEOBALD. 
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III. 

If  study's  gain  be  thus.  If  study's  gain  be  this. 

RITSON. 


IV. 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  Light,  seeking  light,  doth   light 

beguile.  of  light  beguile. 

1632. 


V.  and  VI. 

So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late.  So  you,  hy  study  now  it  is  too  late, 

That  were  to  climb  o'er  the  house  Climb  o'er  the  house-iop  to  unlock 

t'  unlock  the  gate.  the  gate. 

These  two  items  form  but  one  sentence,  and  must  be  taken 
together.  The  alterations  made  by  the  Corrector  are  clumsy 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  remedy  a  passage,  corrupt  it  is 
true,  but  not  so  much  so  as  these  corrections  would  make  it. 

No  emendation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  begin 
by  reversing  the  meaning  of  so  with  which  the  first  of  these 
lines  commences.  Because  there  must  be,  at  that  point, 
an  opposition  to  what  has  just  preceded.  Biron  has 
described,  first  his  owti  principle,  and  then  he  opposes  to  it 
that  which  he  attributes  to  the  King  and  the  rest. 

An  amended  form  of  the  passage  is  obtained  by  the 
easiest  and  simplest  of  all  suppositions,  viz  : — that  so  and  hd 
had  originally  belonged  each  to  the  other's  line,  and  had 
accidentally  become  misplaced, — a  very  common  accident 
with  outside  or  terminal  words.  Their  transposition  gives 
very  satisfactory  sense,  whether  the  last  line  be  retained  as 
printed  in  the  Quarto,  or  as  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  which  in 
many  respects  is  better,  especially  in  preserving  the  hypo- 
thetical meaning.     The  following  is  the  entire  passage  as 
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altered  by  the  proposed  transposition  of  two  of  the  existing 
words  : — 

**  Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new  fanglcd  shows  ; 
So,  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows : 
But  you, — to  study  now  it  is  too  late, — 
That,  were  to  climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  gate." 

Biron  says  that,  in  so  liking,  he  likes  everything  in  its 
proper  season  (so  having  the  meaning  of  thus),  which  is 
just  and  reasonable.  "  But  you,"  he  says,  to  attempt  "  to 
study  now  it  is  too  late," — now  that  the  fitting  season  has 
passed, — that,  is  the  true  absurd  !  Here  the  opposition  is 
perfect. 

VII. 

Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  Yet  confident  I'll  keep  to  what  I 

have  swore.  swore. 

Here  the  Corrector  corrects  a  correction, — marring  still 
worse  that  which  had  been  already  marred.  The  abomin- 
able /  have  swore,  originated  with  the  Folio  1632 :  the 
previous  copies,  both  quarto  and  foKo,  having  "I  have 
sworne."  The  object  of  the  change  was  to  obtain  a  better 
rhyme  to  "  more,"  at  the  expense  of  a  gross  inelegance  of 
expression ;  against  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  protest 
as  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  modern  editions. 

The  old  poets  considered  an  assimilation  in  the  pre- 
dominant sound  of  words  as  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  rhyme.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  whose  works  evidence  of 
this  fact  may  not  be  found.  The  following  pairs  of  words 
intended  to  rhyme  together,  have  been  obtained  from  a 
cursory  glance  at  such  as  are  at  hand. 

In  Sylvester,  —  wine— binde,  can— hand,  round— down, 
seem— keen. 
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In  Lord  Surrey, — some— undone,  meane— stream,  come— 
son,  dust— first. 

In  Love's  Leprosie, — sweete— sleepe,  wreathe— leave,  text- 
sex. 

In  Hutton,  —  sex— perplext,  Hang'd—land,  times— lines, 
(besides  which,  this  poet  constantly  rhymes  singulars  with 
plurals,  as,  declares—rare,  takes— make  ;  both  of  which  occur 
in  the  same  stanza  of  "  Ixion's  Wheele.") 

In  Rowley, — crown— ground. 

In  Roffe, — ^backs— sack. 

In  George  Chapman, — light— eighth. 

In  "Warner, — crowne— ground,  fairer— rather,  death— birth. 
And  in  Shakespeare,  himself,  a  repetition  in  another  place 
of  the  very  same  rhyme  which  occasions  these  remarks. 

These  examples  require  exactly  the  same  management  of 
voice  as  the  rhyming  of  more  and  sworm ;  that  is,  a  suppressed 
utterance  of  the  supernumerary  or  discordant  letter.  In 
the  example  death,  birth,  the  sound  of  the  letter  r  is 
suppressed ;  and  it  occurs  so  often  with  Warner,  that  it 
seems,  in  him,  to  have  arisen  from  a  physical  insensibility 
to  the  soimd  of  that  letter,  to  which  many  people, 
particularly  those  born  in  the  metropolis,  are  subject ; 
and  which,  analogically  with  "colour  blindness,"  may  be 
termed  letter  deafness.  In  Warner  it  amoimts  to  an 
established  mannerism: — in  one  place,  with  better  flattery 
than  rhyme,  he  styles  Queen  ElizaSe^A  a  goddess  upon 
earth. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  there  is  a  recurrence  in 
Shakespeare  of  the  same  rhyme  which  occasions  these 
remarks  :  it  occurs  in  the  same  play  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
not  far  from  the  place  imder  consideration  ; — 

"  My  Lord  Biroon  see  him  delivered  o'er  : 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
"Which  each  to  other  has  so  strongly  sworn." 
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The  first  and  last  lines  are  manifestly  intended  to  rhyme  : 
nor  does  it  in  the  least  invahdate  that  fact  that  Biron — as 
he  does  in  other  places — catches  them  up  and  over-caps 
them  with  two  other  Hnes  : — 

"  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn." 

Indeed  it  is  fortunate  these  last  lines  were  added,  as  the 
over-capping  with  scorn  has,  perhaps,  saved  sicorn,  in  this 
instance,  from  undergoing  the  same  elegant  transformation. 

The  proper  correction  of  the  line  at  the  head  of  this 
note  would  be  to  restore  "  I  have  sworn,"  the  reading  of  the 
earKer  copies  ;  instead  of  attempting,  as  the  Old  Corrector 
has  done,  to  remove  one  corruption  by  introducing  another. 

While  on  this  subject  of  irregular  rhymes,  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  worth  recording  as  affecting  Shakespeare. 
AU  words  ending  in  tight  were  occasionally  admitted  to 
rhyme  with  those  in  ft :  the  conversion  of  sound  being,  in  fact, 
the  same  as  now  prevails  in  coughed,  laughed,  roughed,  &c. 

But  the  peculiarity  in  question  is  this  :  that  certain  other 
words,  with  those  terminal  letters,  had  that  pronunciation 
or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  poet.  There  is  a  notable  example 
in  Shakespeare's  Passionate  Pilgrim  which  has  puzzled 
some  of  his  editors  : — 

"  Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught." 

Where  the  rhyme  requires  that  the  last  word  should  be 
pronoimced  noft.  The  following  examples  will  show  that  it 
was  a  very  common  license  : — 

"  Farewell !  thou  hast  me  taught 
To  think  me  not  the  first 
That  love  hath  set  aloft 
And  casten  in  the  dust." 

Lord  Surrey,  The  Forsaken  Lover. 
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"  Sharper  to  man  is  than  the  swiftest  shaft, 
His  eye  the  way  by  which  his  heart  is  caught." 

Geo.  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander. 


— "  Though  throned  aloft, 
Of  each  man  weighs  yet  both  the  work  and  thought." 

Geo.  Chapman,  Hesiod.  Georg.  1. 


"  Hatred,  and  strife,  and  fighting,  cometh  after 
Effusion  of  blood,  and  often-time  manslaughter." 

Barclay,  Eclogue  2. 

A  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  of  old  rhyming  is  useful 
as  a  guide  to  the  correction  of  probable  misprints.  In 
Lore's  Leprosie,  for  example,  this  couplet  occurs  : — 

"  With  finding  him  my  muse  hath  lost  herself, 
Come  back :  for  nature's  banquerout  of  her  wealth." 

Here  self  rhymes  with  icealth.  But  who  would  dream  of 
proposing  such  a  rhyme  as  a  restoration  of  a  misprint  ? 
And  yet  it  is  obviously  the  very  correction  required  in  a 
previous  couplet  of  the  same  poem  : — 

— "  When  as  his  second  self 
Breathed  forth  his  soul  divorst  from  life  and  death." 

The  last  word,  death,  cannot  be  right :  it  accords  with 
neither  sense  nor  rhyme,  and  most  certainly  is  a  misprint — 
arising,  perhaps,  from  the  common  verbal  association  of  life 
and  death.  The  true  reading  is,  doubtless,  life  and  health,  as 
indicated  by  the  couplet  first  quoted. 

On  the  other  hand — to  exemplify  with  what  caution 
proposed  amendments  in  rhyme  ought  to  be  received, 
however    plausible    they   may   appear    at    first    sight — the 
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following    stanza,    also    from    The    Passionate    Pilgrim,    is 

instructive : — 

"  And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell — 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt." 

Here,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  rhyming  of  talk  and  halt, 

it  might  with  some  plausibility  be  proposed  to  substitute, 

for  the  latter  word,  balk,  in  the  sense  of  stumbling  block,  or 

impediment ;  which,  it  might  be  said,  a  cripple  would  meet 

with  sooner  than  another.     But  the  context  shows  that  the 

sense  of  the  proverb  is,  that  he  who  is  afflicted  with  any 

defect  himself,  can  easily  discover  it  in  another.     Therefore 

halt  must  stand,  to  contribute  one  more  example,  in  addition 

to  those  already  enimierated,  of  the  rhyme  by  predominant 

sound. 

VIII. 

A  dangerous  law,  against  gentility.       A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity. 

Stupidly  mistakes  the  penalty  for  the  crime  !  The  law  is 
not  against  speaking,  but  against  coming  within  the  precincts. 
The  penalty  is  loss  of  tongue ;  just  as  loss  of  ears  was  once 
the  penalty  for  other  crimes  than  eaves-dropping.  Biron 
means  that  the  enacting  of  such  a  law  is  contra  bonos  mores. 

A  dangerous  law, — against  gentility  ! 

IX. 

Or  vainly   comes    th'    admii-ed  Or   vainly    comes    th'    admired 

princess  hither.  princess  rather. 

ABANDONED. 


If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall 

break  for  me.  plead  for  me. 

ABANDONED. 
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The  received  correction  is  "  s^ieak  for  me."  But  the 
characteristic  reduplication  of  break  should  hy  no  means 
be  disturbed.     The  particle  it  has  evidently  fallen  out : — 

If  I  break  faith  this  word  shall  break  it  for  me. 

XI. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  A  man  in  all   the    world-new 

fashion  planted.  fashions  flaunted. 

This  abominable  alteration  is  obviously  based  upon  a 
supposition  that  "fashion"  here  relates  to  dress!  The 
pluralizing  of  fashion  is  especially  atrocious. 

XII. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven.  A  high  hope  foi*  a  low  hearing. 

The  preceding  adjuration,  and  the  trite  association  of 
hope  with  heaven,  sufficiently  prove  that  heaven  is  a  true 
word.  It  was  Theobald,  who,  by  first  changing  it  to  having, 
gave  the  hint  to  the  Old  Corrector  to  try  another  variation 
upon  him.  Moreover,  heaven  is  a  familiar  metonymy  for 
enjojTnent,  so  that  a  high  hope  for  a  low  enjoyjnent  seems 
as  good  sense  as  any  reasonable  intellect  need  desire. 

XIII. 

Cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness.  Cause  to  chime  in  the  merriness. 

"REV.  MR.  BARRY"  IN  COLLIER,  1842, 

The  error  of  this  correction  is  evident  in  the  equivoke 
of  style,  (composition),  and  stile,  (a  barrier).  The  joke  is  as 
old  as  Chaucer  : — 

"  Albeit  I  cannot  soune  his  stile 
Ne  cannot  climben  over  so  high  a  stile." 

"  Squire's  Tale,"  98. 
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XIV. 

Is  the  manner  of  a  man.  It  is  the  manner  of  a  man. 

1632. 

XV. 

That  shallow  vassal.  That  shallow  vessel. 

Another  equivoke — unperceived  by  the  Old  Corrector, 
who  is  so  old  that  he  does  not  know  that  vassall  or  vassaile 
meant,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  a  low,  lewd,  fellow.  Examples 
might  be  had  by  the  dozen  out  of  "  Folie's  Anatomie"  and 
other  books  of  the  age. 

XVI. 

Until  then,  set  down,  sorrow.  Until  then,  set  thee  down,  sorrow. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 

Scene  2. 

XVII. 

Most  immaculate  thoughts.  Most  maculate  thoughts. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 

XVIII. 
Most  pretty  and  pathetical.  Most  pretty  v^nA  poetical. 

ABANDONED. 

XIX. 
For  your  manager  is  in  love.  For  your  armiger  is  in  love. 

There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  recollect  the  charm 
with  which  this  speech  was  invested,  on  first  perusal,  by  this 
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beautifully  quaint  epithet  "  manager."  And  yet  now  this 
wretched  Old  Corrector  woidd  kidnap  this  and  other  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  Shakespeare  and  drop  his  own  abortions  in 
their  stead.  Mr.  Collier  in  adopting  this  one  into  his  recent 
edition  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  that — *'  Armado  was 
the  armiger  or  bearer  of  his  own  sword  ! "  And  of  his  own 
"  drum,"  of  course  ! 

XX. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet.  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet-maker. 

ABANDONED. 

The  absence  of  an  article  before  sonnet,  is  the  plea 
upon  which  some  haK  dozen  various  alterations  have  been 
proposed.  That  most  in  favour  is  "  I  shall  turn  sonneteer, 
and  more  recently  "  I  shall  turn  sonnets ; "  the  s  being  added 
to  get  over  the  fancied  want  of  a  singular  indefinite  article. 
To  be  consistent,  the  gentlemen  who  adopt  it  should  apply 
the  same  remedy  to  "  s/>iY,"  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  in 
the  passage, — 

"  She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit." 


ACT  II.— Scene  1. 

XXI. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits.        Summon  up  your  clearest  spirits. 

Dearest  =  choicest.     The  alteration  is  inexcusable. 

XXII. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  wit.  His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit. 

1632. 
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XXIII. 
All  liberal  reason  would  I  yield  unto.    All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 


XXIV. 

Though  so  denied  farther  harbour        Though  so  denied  free  harbour 
in  my  house.  in  my  house. 

ABANDONED. 


The  well-known  difficulty  wliich  occurs  in  tliis  scene,  in 
the  line, — 

"  My  lips  are  no  common  though  several  they  be," 

Arises  from  the  incongruity  of  opposing  a  noun  to  an 
adjective.  This  ought  to  be  amended  by  adding  a  final  t  to 
no  :  that  letter  having  most  probably  dropt  out  at  press. 
The  line  would  then  read, — 

My  lips  are  not  common  though  several  they  be. 

This  slight  change,  by  giving  an  adjective  form  to  common, 
removes  the  incongruity  and  renders  the  equivoke  perfect. 


ACT  III.— Scene  1. 

XXV. 

If  you  had  swallowed  love.  As  if  you  had  swallowed  love. 

THEOBALD. 

Except  the  word  "  had,"  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
Mr.  Collier  himself,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  anyvs^here  but 
in  his  List. 
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XXVI. 

By  my  penue  of  observation.  By  vnj  paine  of  observation. 

ABANDONED. 

XXVII. 
A  message  well  sympathised.  A  messenger  well  sympathised. 

This  alteration  will  require  to  be  treated  at  more  length 
than  it  would  otherwise  deserve,  on  account  of  its  being  one 
of  those  pet  corrections,  which  are  selected  by  Mr.  Collier,  in 
the  Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  for  the  especial  glorification 
of  his  Old  Corrector.  He  there  accuses  the  late  Mr.  Singer 
of  having  pilfered  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  margins 
without  due  acknowledgment;  adding,  ^' he  might  have 
'whispered  whence  he  stole'  what  undoubtedly  is  the  great 
recommendation  of  his  edition."  And  then  Mr.  CoUier 
introduces  the  present  correction  as  follows  : — 

"Here  again  a  single  instance  is  all  I  can  find  space  for,  or  the 
reader  patience  for :  it  is  from  the  same  play,  where  Armado  vnshes 
to  send  Costard  on  an  errand,  and  Moth,  the  page,  remarks,  as  the 
text  has  always  hitherto  been  given  : — 

'  A  message  well  sympathised  ;  a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass.' 
Here  it  is  self-evident  that  'message'  must  be  wrong,  because  Costard 
is  not  the  '  message'  but  the  messenger :  therefore,  the  Old  Corrector  of 
the    Folio    1632    altered    the   passage   to    'A  Messenger  well  sym- 
pathised,'" &c.— Preface,  pp.  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 

Now,  of  all  the  strange  argimients  that  Mr.  Collier  has 
from  time  to  time  put  forth  in  support  of  his  marginal 
corrections,  this,  surely,  is  the  strangest  and  most  incompre- 
hensible— that  because  Costard  is  not  the  message  but  the 
messenger,  therefore  it  must  be  the  messenger  that  is 
sympathised !  The  important  link  being  whoUy  wanting 
of  any  necessary  connexion  between  Costard  and  the  object 
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of  sympathy.  If  Costard  is  the  object,  who,  or  what,  is  it 
that  sympathises  ? — Who  is  the  horse,  and  who  the  ass  ? 
Surely  some  additional  information  ought  to  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Collier  (who  is  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world)  as  to  what  meaning  the  Old  Corrector  could 
possibly  have  had  in  view  by  the  alteration.  To  ordinary 
people  the  only  effect  produced  is  to  render  a  passage, 
tolerably  clear  in  the  original,  impenetrably  obscure  in  the 
correction.  What  does  Moth  say  ? — "  A  horse  to  be  ambas- 
sador for  an  ass."  Does  not  this  mean  that  the  more  swift 
and  intelligent  animal,  to  wit.  Moth  himself,  is  about  to  be 
sent  ambassador  to  fetch  an  ass,  by  which  he  means  Costard, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  latter  receiving  charge  of  a  letter,  or 
message,  which  himself,  the  horse,  would  have  conveyed 
at  once,  with  so  much  more  tact,  speed,  and  certainty  ? 
Therefore,  Master  Moth,  whose  vanity  is  piqued,  and  whose 
love  of  fun  is  balked  by  being  excluded  from  the  delicate 
mission  to  Jaquenetta,  vents  a  little  spite  by  saying  that  the 
silly  love-message  is  well  sympathised,  or  well  matched, 
by  the  equally  silly  selection  of  a  messenger.  And, 
therefore,  although  few  will  attempt  to  deny  the  truth  of 
Mr.  CoUier's  position,  that  "Costard  is  not  the  message 
but  the  messenger,"  there  will  be  still  fewer  who  will 
be  able  to  perceive  the  assumed  consequence,  that  it  was 
the  messenger  and  not  the  message  that  was  sympathised 
in  the  absurdity  of  sending  "  a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for 
an  ass." 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passage — and  it  really  seems  the  only  possible  one  worthy 
of  reception — clearly  shows,  that  the  alteration  of  "  message" 
to  messenger,  about  which  Mr.  Collier  makes  such  an  extra- 
ordinary fuss  in  the  Preface  to  "Seven  Lectures,"  is  a 
stupid  mistake  that  were  well- sympathised,  with  Costard 
himself  for  its  proposer. 

F 
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XXVIII. 
Voluble  and  free  of  grace.  Voluble  and  fair  of  grace, 

ABANDONED. 

A  palpable  inversion  of  corr.  xxiv :  where  fair  is  tlie 
present,  and  free  the  corrected  readings. 

XXIX. 

Most    rude   melancholy,   valour  Moist-eyed    melancholy,    valour 

gives  thee  place.  gives  thee  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  remark  in  serious  language  upon  this 
most  extraordinary  alteration.  It  is  the  very  quintessence 
of  folly  and  stupidity.  And  yet  Mr.  Collier  describes  moist- 
eyed  as  an  "  appropriate  compound  epithet !  " 

XXX. 

No  salve  in  the  male,  sir.  No  salve  in  thetn  all,  sir. 

TYRWHITT. 

This  correction  might  be  at  once  dismissed  with  this 
simple  reference  to  its  original  owner ;  but  its  incorporation 
with  the  text  in  several  excellent  editions, — the  most 
eminent  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  Knight, — renders  it 
expedient  to  enter  more  at  length  into  an  exposure  of  its 
fallacy. 

There  are  few  words  more  legitimately  English  than 
"male,"  which  this  correction  would  violate.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  existence  in  Shake- 
speare's time  (as  implied  in  Dr.  Johnson's  proviso,  "if 
mail,  for  a  packet  or  bag,  were  then  in  use,"  and  in 
Steevens'  and  Malone's  grave  assurances  that  it  was)  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  a  familiar  word  at  least  two  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born  :  being  several  times  repeated 
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by  Chaucer  in  exactly  the  sense  here  required ;  namely,  a 
budget,  or  receptacle  for  relics,  nostrums,  and  the  like.  In 
the  description  of  the  Pardonere,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  it  is  said  : — 

"  His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe 
Bretful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  all  hote." 

And,  afterwards,  this  wallet  is  called  "  male,'' — 

"  I  have  relics  and  pardons  in  my  male 
As  fair  as  any  man  in  Englelond." 

And  again : — 

"  For  in  his  male  he  had  a  pilwebere, 
"Which  as  he  said,  was  our  lady's  veil." 

Indeed  so  complete  is  the  identity  of  meaning  between 
male  and  budget,  that  we  find  Chaucer  using  male  in  the 
same  metaphorical  sense  that  we  moderns  confer  upon 
budget : — 

— "  Unbokeled  is  the  male, 
Let  see  who  now  shall  tell  another  tale." 

And  the  same  is  repeated  in  the  apocrjrphal  "  Supplementary 

Tale  :"— 

"  Who  shall  be  the  first  that  shall  unlace  his  male 
In  comfort  of  us  all,  and  gyn  some  mery  tale  ?" 

Strange  that  Tyrwhitt,  the  tasteful  and  diligent,  but  not 
very  acute,  editor  of  Chaucer,  should  be  the  very  man  to 
propose  the  destruction  of  this  word  in  Shakespeare !  The 
only  excuse  for  him  is,  that  he  proposed  it  long  before  he 
became  editor  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

f2 
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Two  centuries  later  than  Chaucer,  we  still  find  male,  in 
the  same  sense,  as  a  coimnon  dictionary  definition, — 

"  Bulga.  A  male,  or  bouget  of  leather  ;  a  purse,  a  bagge." — Cooper's 
"  Thesaurus,"  Edit.  1584. 

But  the  closest  illustration  of  its  meaning,  as  aflfecting  the 
present  passage,  is  the  explanation  by  Cotgrave,  of  the 
French  diminutive, — 

"  Malette  :  a  little  male ;  a  budget,  or  scrip.  Malette  de  bergier,  a 
Shepheard's  scrip.  Also  the  herb  shepheard's  purse,  pouch,  or  scrip : 
called  otherwise  Toywort,  Case-weed,  Pick-purse,  and  poore  man's 
Parmecetie." 

Here  "  case-weed,  j5?cA;-purse,"  are  names  given  to  this 
herb  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  seed-pods  to  the 
leathern  pouches  carried  by  shepherds,  as  depositories 
for  their  "picked  weeds,"  their  salves,  their  ointments,  and 
other  appurtenances  of  their  calling.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
same  herb  may  have  received  the  name  "poore  man's 
Parmecetie"  from  its  reputation  as  a  heal-all,  combining, 
within  itself,  all  the  virtues  of  the  supposed  contents  of  the 
shepherd's  male.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mention  by 
Costard  of  nials,  the  shepherd's  ambulance,  instead  of  being 
of  doubtful  character,  is  admirably  appropriate  to  the 
speaker. 

Costard  enters,  with  his  broken  shin,  and  hears  Armado 
ordering  (as  he  thinks)  Moth  to  bring 

"  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come, — thy  I'envoy ; — 

and  these  words,  strange  to  him,  sound  Hke  outlandish 
remedies  in  which  he  has  not  half  so  much  faith  as  in  some 
homely  application  of  his  own.  Therefore  he  hastens  to 
decline  them,  exclaiming, — 

"  No  salve  in  thy  male,  sir. — O,  sir,  plantain — a  plain  plantain  ; 
No  I'envoy,  no  I'envoy ; — no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain !" 
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This  mode  of  pointing  the  last  few  words  is  much  more 
intelligible  than  that  found  in  some  editions,  whereby 
Costard  is  made  to  reject  all  salves,  as  if  plantain  itself 
were  not  a  salve.  He  only  rejects  (half  in  awe,  half  in 
distrust)  the  abstruse  preparations  which  he  imagines 
Armado  is  about  to  try  upon  him  ;  and,  therefore,  *'  no  salve 
in  thy  male,  sir,"  is  addressed  to  Armado. 

This  is  a  very  different  tone  of  rejection  from  the  clown 
taking  upon  himself  to  pronounce  magisterially  "  no  salve 
in  them  all,  sir."  How  should  he  say  that,  of  names  he 
knows  nothing  about  ? 

The  old  text  is  "in  thee  male,"  which  in  modern  editions 
is  arbitrarily  converted  into — "  in  the  male."  But  there 
is  fully  as  much — nay,  more — probability  that  thee  was 
meant  for  thy.  Thee,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  probable  mis- 
print for  thy :  and  there  happens  to  be  an  independent 
example  in  Drayton's  works  where  that  misprint  has  been, 
and  is  still  uncorrected  : — 

"  That  with  the  peasant  mak'st  thee  sport 
As  well  as  with  the  better  sort," 

A  slight  study  of  the  context  shows  that  the  first  of  these 
lines  ought  to  read  "mak'st  thy  sport,"  as  will  be  at  once 
perceived  when  all  the  lines  are  read  together.  They  are 
an  address  to  Thalia,  the  comic  muse  : — 

"  Comic  Thalia,  then  we  come  to  thee, 
Thou  mirthful  maiden,  only  that  in  glee 
And  love's  deceipts  thy  pleasure  tak'st, 
Of  which  thy  varying  scene  thou  mak'st, 
And  in  thy  nimble  sock  dost  stir 
Loud  laughter  in  the  theatre ; 
That  with  the  peasant  male's!  thy  sport 
As  well  as  with  the  better  sort." 

The  3fuses'  Ehjziiiw,  'ird  Nymphal. 
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Who  would  imagine  that  in  these  few  lines,  which  are  here 
given  in  a  corrected  form,  there  should  be  three  distinct 
misprints, — as  well  in  the  edition  of  Drayton's  Works  of 
1753,  as  in  the  reprint  by  Chalmers  in  his  "  English  Poets," 
pubhshed  in  1810  ?  In  the  fourth  line  "  thou  mak'st"  is 
misprinted  that  mak'st;  in  the  fifth  line  "dost  stir"  is 
misprinted  doth  stir ;  and  in  the  seventh  line  "  thy  sport" 
is  misprinted  thee  sport;  the  last  being  the  parallel,  before 
mentioned,  to  "  thee  male"  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

The  case-weed  or  pick-purse  was  sometimes  a  small  ozier 
pannier, — as  in  Drayton's  description  of  the  Hermit's  life : — 

"  His  happy  time  he  spends  the  works  of  God  to  see 
In  those  so  sundry  herbs  which  there  in  plenty  grow, 
Whose  sundry  strange  effects  he  only  seeks  to  know  ; 
And  in  a  little  maund,  being  made  of  ozier  small, 
Which  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withall, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  simples  got  abroad." 

Polyolbion,  Song  xiii. 

And  then  foUows  an  enumeration  of  the  different  "picked- 
weeds,"  and  their  several  virtues,  which  is  almost  a  herbal 
in  itself. 

This  passage  in  Drayton  almost  inevitably  brings  to  mind 
a  similar  one  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  which,  with  extra- 
ordinary blindness — notwithstanding  the  many  editions  of 
Shakespeare  with  which  the  press  has  recently  teemed — 
a  palpable  misprint  remains  unnoticed.  In  act  ii.,  scene  3., 
Friar  Lawrence  is  made  to  exclaim,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
poisoning  apothecary  than  of  the  benevolent  recluse  : — 

"  I  must  up-fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers." 

Baleful !  read,  by  aU  means,  "  with  haleful  weeds"  !     And 
compare  another  passage  in  Drayton — 

"  And  search  out  simples  to  procure  thy  heale." 

Ith  Eclogue. 
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This,  again,  indicates  the  proper  correction  of  a  line  in  the 
opening  Scene  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors, — 

"  To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help." 

Read, — 

"  To  seek  thy  hele  by  beneficial  help  ;" 

which,  altering  the  original  word  only  in  a  single  letter, 
produces  a  far  finer  and  moi-e  probable  reading  than  all  the 
guesses  of  entire  words  proposed  as  substitutes  for  "  help," 
including  that  of  our  Old  Corrector  himself,  who  "  assures 
us"  that  hojye  is  the  true  specific.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  hele  or  hale  was  used  for  welfare  or  safety  as 
well  as  for  physical  health.     Compare 

"  Eftsoones,  all  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale, 
Full  greedily  into  the  herd  he  thrust, 
To  slaughter  them  and  work  their  final  bale." 

Spenser's  Astrophel,  113. 

With  respect  to  Moth's  question — "Is  not  I'envoy  a 
salve?" — it  is  generally  supposed  to  cover  a  pun  upon  the 
Latin  salve.  Dr.  Farmer  "  can  scarcely  think  that  Shake- 
speare had  so  far  forgotten  his  little  school  learning  as  to 
suppose  the  Latin  verb  sake  and  the  English  substantive 
salve,  had  the  same  pronunciation!"  And  Mr.  Knight, 
even  while,  with  his  invariable  good  taste,  he  defends 
Shakespeare  from  the  sneer  of  this  foolish  pedant,  still 
admits  that  "  a  pun  for  the  eye"  was  only  intended.  But, 
surely,  Moth  is  not  dreaming  of  the  Latin  verb  salve  :  he  is 
-thinking  of  salve,  an  emollient ;  which,  with  wit  far  above 
the  pitch  of  Dr.  Farmer,  he  likens  to  f  envoy,  a  propitiatory 
address.  Just  as  flattery,  at  the  present  day,  is  vulgarly 
likened  to  buffer;  or  as  Dumain,  further  on  in  this  play, 
calls  upon  Biron  for  "  somcflaffrri/  for  the  evil,  some  salve  for 
the  perjury."     But  what  will  be  thought  of   Dr.  Farmer's 
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criticism, — ^who,  if  he  did  not  know,  ouglit  to  have  suspected 
that  liatin  words  might  possibly  have  been  pronounced 
differently  in  Shakespeare's  time ; — what  will  be  thought  of 
the  rampant  pretence  of  this  shallow  critic,  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  Latin  salutation  salve  was  pronounced  in  one 
syllable  by  an  undoubted  scholar,  engaged  at  the  time  in 
translating  a  Latin  author  ? 

"  Take  him  aside,  and  salve  him  fair." 

Drant's  Horace,  1567,  6th  Sat,  Lib.  11. 


XXXI. 

staying  the  odds  hy  adding  four.        Staying  the  odds  by  making  four. 

What  would  our  friend  Moth  say  to  this  correction  of  his 
I'envoy  ?  "Would  not  his  lungs  crow  with  delight  at  its 
absurd  pretence  to  ink-horn  correctness  ? 

But  there  are  stronger  and  graver  reasons  why  it  should 
be  rejected  : 

1.  Because  the  word  proposed  to  be  altered  is  confirmed 

by  subsequent  repetition. 

2.  Because   it   is   quite   possible   to  understand  "  adding 

four"   in   the    sense    of    summing    or    adding    four 
together. 

XXXII. 

Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise        Sirrah  Costard,  tnarrij,  1  will  en- 
thee.  franchise  thee. 

The  familiar  expletive,  marry,  is  totally  out  of  character 
with  the  grandiose  phraseology  of  Armado.  The  attempt  to 
attribute  it  to  him,  whether  in  the  shape  here  recommended 
or  in  any  other  shape,  is  a  tasteless  and  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  text.  The  sole  excuse  for  it  is 
Costard's  reply,—"  0,  marry  me  to  one  Frances  ! "  which, 
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it  is  assumed,  must  necessarily  be  an  echo  of  something 
Armado  had  said.  Now  the  echo  is  not  in  the  word  marry 
but  in  "  one  Frances ;"  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice  :  "  one  Frances,"  according  to  the 
old  pronunciation  of  one,  becomes  on  Frances,  a  palpable 
imitation  by  the  clown,  of  the  sound  of  enfranchise  as 
affectedly  pronounced  by  Armado.  A  similar  play  upon  the 
old  pronunciation  of  one  occurs  in  a  subsequent  scene  where 
Holofernes  quibbles  upon  it — "  Master  person, — quasi  pers-ow 
— which  is  the  one  V^ 

XXXIII  and  XXXIV. 

And  let  mc  loose.  And  let  me  he  loose. 

Set  thee  from  durance.  Set  thee/ree  from  durance. 

These  two  corrections,  notwithstanding  the  unwarrantable 
license  of  interpolating  two  whole  words  to  produce  them, 
are  certainly  no  improvement ;  for  who  ever  heard  such  a 
phrase  as  "  let  me  be  loose,"  to  describe  the  effect  of  a 
purgation — generally  supposed  to  be  coercive  rather  than 
permissive  ? 

Set  me  loose,  let  thee  from  durance,  would  be  infinitely 
better  corrections  of  the  existing  text :  and  they  are  both 
obtained  by  the  one  simple  alteration — the  transposition 
of  let  and  set. 

XXXV, 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  A   witty  wanton  with  a  velvet 

brow.  brow. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  change  the  original  word,  whitly, 
or  whitely,  at  all,  a  far  more  appropriate  substitute  would 
be  presented  in  uily — not  only  as  being  in  much  better 
accordance   with   the   spirit    of    Biron's   speech,   but    more 
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easily  deduced  from  the  original — all  the  letters  necessary 
to  it  being  already  in  the  existing  word. 

But  what  reasonable  objection  can  there  be  to  whitely  ? 
Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it  is  "a  questionable  reading"  because 
Rosaline  is  of  a  dark  complexion.  The  same  reason  for 
rejecting  it  had  been  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Collier  in 
"  Notes  and  Emendations  ; "  and  again  in  his  latest  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  (1858.)  In  the  latter  he  even  begins  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  word  "whitely" — "if,"  says  he, 
"  there  were  such  a  word  (Richardson  in  his  Diet,  can  point 
out  no  other  instance).  "  Well,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  an  equally 
well  known  lexicographer,  can  and  does  point  out  another 
instance,  from  Southern's  Oroonoko.  And  if  it  shall  be 
said  that  that  instance  is  valueless  as  not  being  previous 
to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shakespeare ;  here  is  another, 
not  open  to  that  objection  : — 

"  But  instantly  turned  to  a  whitely  stone." 

Referring  to  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
transformed  (see  Sylvester's  Du  Barf  as,  Edit.  1613,  p.  417). 
And  there  is  another  "  instance "  in  Cotgrave's  Bid. 
where  whitely  is  one  of  the  meanings  to  hldnchastre.  So 
that  the  word  seems  to  have  been  common  enough. 

Then  as  to  the  other  objection :  are  not  these  gentlemen 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Rosaline's  darkness  of  complexion 
refers  to  the  colour  of  her  skin  ?  Did  not  complexion  imply 
rather  the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  brows  ?  The  blonde,  or  golden, 
was  the  fair,  par  excellence  :  so  much  so,  that  ladies  "  not 
born  fair"  used  to  paint  their  eyebrows ;  and  either  wore 
hair  of  the  approved  colour,  or  used  washes  to  assimilate 
their  own  to  it.  Whence  these  washes  were  called  bionde, 
for  which  see  Florio  :  who,  moreover,  explains  "  biondare, 
to  wash  or  paint  women's  haires, — biondezza,  sunne-shine 
colour, — and  "  biondella,  a  goldy-locke  wench." 
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In  Shakespeare's  time  fair  did  not  mean  u^hite,  so  much 
as  beautiful ;  in  which  sense  it  was  conventional,  e.g.  : — 

"  In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were  it  bore  not  beauty's  name : " 

The  poet  feigns  that  his  mistress,  being  black,  will  have 
influence  to  change  the  conventional  opinion,  so  as,  in  future, 
to  make  black  be  called  fair. 

This  distinction  between  fair,  white ;  and  fair,  beautiful ; 
will  explain  many  seeming  contradictions  in  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  as  well  as  in  such  parts  of  this  play  as  contain 
bantering  allusions  to  the  absence  of  fair  in  Rosaline. 

In  the  127th  and  132nd  sonnets  the  poet  commends  his 
mistress  for  braving  the  conventional  prejudice  by  wearing 
her  native  black  undisguised :  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  find  excuses  for  that  colour  by  feigning 
that  her  eyes  and  brows  have  put  on  mourning  : — 

"  Thine  eyes  I  love  ;  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 


Then  will  I  swear  beauty  itself  is  black 
And  they  all  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack." 

cxxxii. 

"  Therefore,  my  mistress'  brows  ai'e  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such  as,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack — 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem." 

cxxvii. 

(This  sonnet  is  invariably  misprinted :  it  is  here  corrected 
by  altering  "  eyes"  to  brows  in  the  first  line.) 

"  Not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack"  is  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  before  described,  of  altering  the  natural  colour  of 
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the  hair  and  brows  by  painting.  And  that,  too,  is  what 
Rosaline  insinuates  in  the  5th  Act  of  this  play,  when  she 
retorts  upon  Katherine  by  "ware  pencils;"  pencils  being 
paint-brushes. 

From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that  fair,  when  applied  to  the 
complexion,  did  not,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  necessarily  mean 
whiteness  of  skin ;  and,  conversely,  absence  of  fair  did  not 
imply  darkness  of  skin.  Therefore  Biron's  playful  descrip- 
tion of  his  mistress, — 

*'  A  wMtely  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes," 

is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  Rosaline's  dark  com- 
plexion. Indeed  there  is  the  very  same  combination  of 
features  in  the  description  of  Phebe  in  As  You  Like  It, — 

"  'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, — " 

Here  is  a  cream-faced  lady  with  inky  brows  :  Biron's  is  a 
whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow  :  where  is  the  difference  ? 
"  Velvet  brow"  means,  of  course,  the  glossy  and  beautiful 
hue  of  black  velvet ;  equivalent  to  Ehebe's  "  inky  brows," 
and  to  "  the  brows  of  raven  black"  of  the  127th  sonnet. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  modern  editors  are  justi- 
fied, in  this  same  speech  of  Biron's,  in  arbitrarily  altering 
"  Siguier  Junios,"  into  "  senior-jimior ;"  thus  destroying 
half  the  equivoke  for  the  sake  of  making  the  other  half 
plain.  Considering  that  the  speaker  is  a  scholar  and  a  wit, 
and  that  "  tough  signior,  tender  juvenal"  are  already  in  a 
previous  scene,  with  the  same  equivoke,  it  would  be  assuredly 
safer  to  leave  the  words  of  the  original  intact.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Junius  Juvenalis  are  combined  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Satirist.  The  equivoke  is  undoubtedl)'- 
more  complete  where  Signior,  a   title  of  dignity,  but  also 
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fundamentally  meaning  elder,  is  coupled  with  Junius,  a 
distinguished  family  name,  but  also  fundamentally  meaning 
youthful. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  1. 

XXXVI. 

O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days !         O  heresy  'm  faith,  fit  for  these  days ! 

ABANDONED. 


XXXVII. 

When  for  fame's  sake,  to  praise.  When  for  fame's  sake, /or  praise. 

1632. 

XXXVIII. 
I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 

ROWE. 

There  is  no  edition  for  a  century  back  in  which  this  cor- 
rection does  not  exist. 

XXXIX. 

For  they  both  did  hit.  For  they  both  did  hit  it. 

Respecting  this  correction,  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  last  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  vol.  2,  p.  127,  makes  this  extraordinary 
assertion : — 

"  The  pronoun  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  but  is  obtained  from  the  corr. 
folio,  1632." 

Assuming  that  by  "the  pronoun"  (for  there  are  two) 
Mr.  Collier  means  "  «2f,"  that  word  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
4th  Folio  of  1685,  which  is  one  of  the  "  old  copies !"     If 
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Mr.  Collier  obtained  it  for  his  second  edition  of  Shakespeare 
"from  the  corr.  folio,  1632,"  where  did  he  obtain  it  for 
his  first  edition  in  1844  ? 


XL. 

To  see  him  kiss  his  hand,  and  how  To  see  him  kiss  his  hand,  and  how 

most  sweetly  a'  will  swear.  most  sweetly  a'  will  swear, 

Looking  hahies  in  her  eyes,   his 
passion  to  declare. 

This  is  one  of  the  far-famed  restored  lines,  which, 
according  to  his  admirers,  attest  the  character  of  indubitable 
authority  upon  the  Old  Corrector ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  examine  it  more  closely  than  it  would  otherwise  deserve. 

Since  it  is  pure  invention  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
no  true  reading  to  confront  it  with,  the  only  way  to  disprove 
it  is  by  the  test  of  probabilities,  under  these  three  heads  ; — 
by  whom  spoken  ?  of  whom  spoken  ?  and  under  what 
circumstances  spoken  ? 

1.  It  is  spoken  by  Costard,  with  whose  character  and 
phraseology  the  expression  "his  passion  to  declare"  is 
entirely  at  variance. 

2.  It  is  spoken  of  Armado,  who  is  neither  then  upon  the 
stage  nor  has  he  been  lately  on  the  stage  :  and,  furthermore, 
it  is  spoken  of  some  female,  into  whose  eyes  Armado  is 
"looking  babies." 

3.  It  is  spoken  under  these  circumstances : — In  the  pre- 
vious four  lines  of  Costard's  speech,  Boyet,  and  the  scene 
just  then  past,  are  unquestionably  referred  to ;  suddenly 
Costard  reverts  to  Armado,  who  is  not  before  the  audience 
at  all : — 

"  Armado  o'the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan  ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand  !  and  how  sweetly  a'  will  swear"! — 
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How  is  this  to  be  explained — this  sudden  reference  to 
Armado  ?  In  no  other  possible  way  than  that  the  speaker 
is  supposed  to  have  just  caught  sight  of  Armado,  in  the 
distance,  escorting  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  with  over- 
strained and  ridiculous  gallantry  :  and  that  the  break  after 
"a'  will  swear"  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  a  clownish 
imitation  of  Armado's  gestures  by  Costard,  then  alone  upon 
the  stage :  after  which  he  resumes  his  description  of  what 
he  sees  afar — "and  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful 
of  wit,"  &c.  ! 

And  it  is  into  this  inimitable  situation  we  are  asked  to 
interpose — 

"  Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  declare!" 

The  manufacture  of  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  Malone's 
unlucky  and  silly  remark  appended  to  "a'  will  swear  : " — 

"  A  line  following  this  seems  to  have  been  lost!" 

On  this  hint  the  Old  Corrector  went  to  work,  and  turned 
out  this  precious  composition ;  the  folly  and  impudence  of 
which  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  gullibility  with  which 
it  has  been  received. 

Into  whose  eyes  is  Armado  supposed  to  be  "looking 
babies"? — Jaquenetta's,  of  course.  And  is  the  fan  he  is 
bearing,  Jaquenetta's  too  ? — The  day-woman's  fan  ! 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dropped  rhyme, 
which  is  the  sole  excuse  for  the  addition,  was  of  very 
common  occurrence,  even  in  sustained  rhymical  composition, 
as  may  constantly  be  observed  in  Sylvester  and  others  of  the 
old  poets  ;  and  in  this  very  play  two  or  three  other  examples 
might  be  pointed  out  which  are  quite  as  much  in  need  of 
a  manufactured  line. 
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XLI. 

And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that 

handful  of  wit.  handful  of  small  wit. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  alterations  that  swell  "  the  enormous 
number^'  of  old  corrections  : — and  it  seems  to  have  no  other 
object. 

Scene  2. 

XLII. 
He  is  only  an  animal.  He  is  only  an  animal,  not  to  think. 

This  correction  is  explained  at  page  88  of  "Notes  and 
Emendations :"  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Old  Corrector 
makes  a  new  rhyme  in  one  place  for  no  apparent  reason 
but  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying  one  in  another.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Collier,  (who 
seems  to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Old  Corrector),  the 
object  of  the  correction  would  be  utterly  inscrutable. 

XLHI. 

Which  we  taste  and  feeling.  Which    we,    having    taste    and 

feeling. 

A  mere  colourable  variation  of  Tyrwhitt's  "we  of  taste 
and  feeling :"  and  since  having  has  three  times  the  number 
of  letters,  and  means  precisely  the  same  thing,  so  is  it  three 
times  a  greater  liberty  with  the  text. 

XLIV. 

To  see  him  in  a  school.  To  set  him  in  a  school. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Collier's  crack  corrections,  about 
which   he   boils    over    with   indignation    against   the    late 
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Mr.  Singer  for  having  stolen  it  for  his  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare  without  acknowledging  he  had  it  from  the 
Old  Corrector. 

With  reference  to  Singer's  adoption  of  it  Mr.  Collier 
writes — 

"  He  simply  observes  that  '  the  equivoke  rendered  the  change  neces- 
sary.' To  be  sure  it  did ;  but  neither  Mr.  Singer  nor,  I  believe,  any 
body  else  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  saw  that  necessity 
until  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Old  Corrector." 

Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  Ixvii. 

Alas,  if  poor  Singer  did  adopt  this  correction  it  is  not  the 
only  proof  he  gave  in  his  latter  days  of  a  total  waning  of 
mental  discrimination.     Let  us  examine  it ;  the  lines  are  : — 

"  For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool ; 
So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning  to  see  him  in  a  school." 

Is  there  not  here  a  clear  comparison  of  appearances  ?  and 
how  are  appearances  to  be  manifest  except  by  being  seen  ? 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  unfortunately  put  the  Old 
Corrector  up  to  this  alteration  by  writing  "  the  meaning  is, 
to  be  in  a  school  would  as  ill  become  a  patch,  or  low  fellow, 
as  folly  would  become  me." 

Now  to  be  in.  a  school  and  to  be  set  in  a  school,  are  not  very 
remote  expressions  :  but  what  principally  misled  the  Cor- 
rector was  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Johnson,  impKcitly  followed 
by  him,  as  to  the  meaning  of  patch.     It  is  true  that  one  ' 

sense  of  that  word  is  "  low  fellow,"  but  that  is  not  the  only 
sense  it  bears  in  this  passage  :  an  equivoke  must  have  at 
least  two  senses.  When  we  talk  of  setting  a  patch  on 
anything,  we  generally  mean  an  unsightly  addition  :  there- 
fore to  see  Dull  in  a  school  would  be  to  see  a  patch  set  on 
learning,  and  this,  surely,  is  the  exact  equivoke  that  was 
intended. 


1 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  just  to  say  that  "the 
equivoke  rendered  the  change  necessary,"  the  converse 
proposition  is  true ;  the  equivoke  expressly  forbids  the 
change. 


XLV. 

Dictisima,   goodman  Dull,   Die-  Doctissime,  goodman  Dull ;  Dic- 

tisima.  tynna. 

The  first  alteration,  Doctissime,  is  all  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  Old  Corrector  ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  expose  its  folly  than  to  give  the  line  in  full ;  when  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  second  half  is  manifestly  intended  as  a 
reduplication  of  the  first : — 

"  Dictynna,  good  man  Dull ;  Dictynna,  good  man  Dull." 

The  critics  of  last  century  were  at  infinite  pains  to  dis- 
cover translations  whence  the  iUiterate  Shakespeare  might 
have  obtained  "  Dictynna"  as  a  title  of  Diana :  while 
they  overlooked,  or  were  ignorant  of,  a  still  more  recondite 
example  in  the  purely  Latin  sense  given  so  characteristically 
by  the  pedant  to  the  word  "  allusion" 

"  The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange," 
That  is,  the  jeu  lies  in  the  change  of  the  moon  ! 


XLVI. 

Imitary  is  nothing.  Imitating  is  nothing 

ABANDONED. 

[But  see  corr.  90,  ad  fin.  page  114. 
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XLVII. 

The  tired  horse  to  his  rider.  The  trained  horse  to  his  rider. 

HEATH. 
[But  see  page  116. 

XLVIII. 
Of  the  party  written.  Of  the  party  writing. 

ROWE. 

Scene  3. 

XLIX. 
The  night  of  dew.  The  dew  of  night. 

MUSGRAVE. 

This  transposition  proceeds  from  an  assumed  license  to 
reduce  to  common-place  whatever  is  above  common -place 
comprehension.  It  is  not  the  dew  that  is  the  object  of  the 
verb,  but  the  night ;  metaphorically  predicated  in  the  dew 
upon  the  lover's  cheek.  And  it  is  not  untU  after  the  night 
has  been  smote  and  driven  away  by  the  sunny  rays  of  his 
mistress's  eyes,  that  the  dew  upon  the  lover's  cheek  becomes 
assimilated  to  the  morning  dew  upon  the  rose.  The  verb 
to  smite  is  aggressive,  signifying  here  to  dispel,  and  it  is 
in  the  past  tense,  "  have  smote,"  to  assimilate  both  branches 
of  the  metaphor  to  morning  :  in  the  one  case  night  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  golden  sun,  and  in  the  other  by  the  eye- 
beams  of  the  lover's  mistress  ; — 

"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye-beams  (when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheek  down  flows.") 

The  night  (of  sorrow)  has  been  dispelled  ;  but  the  tears,  no 
longer  sorrowfid,  remain  to  be  gladdened  like  morning  dew. 

g2 
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The  tasteless,  though  unfortunately  facile,  transposition 
to  dew  of  night,  destroys  the  poetry  and  fidelity  of  this 
beautiful  image,  the  text  of  which  was  respected  even  by 
the  commentators  of  last  century  ;  who  rejected  this  trans- 
position when  proposed  by  Musgrave,  although  they  con- 
fessedly did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
metaphor. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dyce  adopts  the  change  in  his  recent 
edition  ! 


L. 

How  far  dost  thou  excell.  How  far  thou  dost  excell. 

Another  injurious  transposition:  by  which  the  interjec- 
tional  force  of  the  line  is  marred. 

LI. 

Disfigure  not  his  shop.  Disfigure  not  his  slop. 

ABANDONED. 

Mr.  Collier  now  reverts  to  his  former  reading,  shape. 
But  show  is  a  far  more  probable  substitute.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  simple  change  of  a  letter ;  and  not  only  presents 
a  reading  good  ia  itself,  but  is  placed  almost  beyond  question 
by  the  rhyme  : — 

"  Biron.     Disfigiu'e  not  his  show. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go  : — " 

LH. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend.  God  amend  us,  God  amend  us. 

ABANDONED. 
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LIII. 
By  earth  she  is  not  corporal.  By  earth,  she  is  most  corporal. 

ABANDONED. 


LIV. 

Thou    for    whom    Jove    would  Thou    for    whom     great    Jove 

swear.  would  swear. 

ABANDONED. 


LV. 

My  true  love's  fasting  pain.  My  true  love's  lasting  pain. 

CAPELL. 

LVI. 

Come,  sir,  you  blush.  Come,  sir,  blush  you. 

ABANDONED. 

LVII. 
What  present  hast  thou  there  ?  What,  peasant,  hast  thou  there  ? 

An  unlucky  shot  of  the  Old  Corrector !  He  overlooks, 
in  his  eagerness  to  alter,  that  it  is  Jaquenctta  and  not 
Costard  who  has  the  letter,  and  first  addresses  the  King. 

LVIII. 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  Young  blood  doth  yet  obey  an 

old  decree.  old  decree. 

ABANDONED. 


LIX. 

The   hue  of  dungeons  and   the  The   hue  of  dungeons  and  (he 

school  of  night.  shade  of  night. 
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The  original  reading  of  this  ill-used  passage  would  have 
long  since  appeared  if  commentators  would  direct  their 
energies  to  interpret  rather  than  to  substitute.  There  is  a 
whole  family  of  words — shell,  shale,  scull,  scale,  shoal,  schoal, 
— of  which  such  as  are  spelled  with  h  might,  and  often  did, 
take  a  c  before  it — schell,  schale,  schoal  or  school :  and,  in  like 
manner,  those  with  c  took  h.  And,  to  show  how  convertible 
these  modes  of  spelling  were,  shoe,  in  old  writers,  is  not 
unfrequently  foimd  spelled  scho.  Thus  a  school  or  scull 
of  dolphins  and  a  shoal  of  herrings  are  manifestly  the 
same  words  differently  pronounced — and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  several  variations  above  enumerated. 

"With  these  facts  premised,  we  find  in  Macbeth  : — 

"  But  here  upon  this  bank  and  schoole  of  time." 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  schoole  became  a  fruitful  source 
of  bate  among  the  commentators.  Theobald  proposed 
shoal,  not  from  deduction,  as  above,  but  from  conjecture ; 
some  one  else  would  have  shelve ;  Mr.  Heath  contended  for 
school  in  its  Latin  meaning,  in  which  he  was  followed  half 
a  century  afterwards  by  Tieck.  It  is  needless  to  say — what, 
indeed,  is  a  necessity  from  the  context — that  shoal  is  the 
right  interpretation  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  regarded  more  as  a 
correction  of  spelling  than  as  a  substitute  for  a  misprint. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
in  the  present  correction.  Biron's  companions  are  bantering 
him  upon  his  mistress's  complexion  ;  because  her  eyes,  brows, 
and  hair,  are  black,  (see  this  point  fully  discussed  ante  in 
correction  xxxv)  :  Biron  says  : — 

"  No  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black." 

To  which  the  King  retorts  : — 

"  O,  paradox  !  black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  schoole  of  night, 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well." 
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Here,  as  in  Macbeth,  schoole  became  the  staggering  point 
of  the  commentators.  Theobald,  the  pioneer  of  them  all, 
began  with  stole,  then  followed  scowl,  cowl,  coil,  soil,  the  array 
being  closed  in  proud  pre-eminence  by  the  Old  Corrector's 
"  shade  ! " 

But  the  reader  who  has  followed  these  few  remarks,  has, 
doubtless,  by  this  time  begun  to  perceive  for  himself,  that 
there  are  two  words,  in  the  large  family  adverted  to,  for 
which  schoole  may  stand — either  of  which  gives  excellent 
sense : — shale,  a  cortex  or  envelope ;  and  scale,  an  opaque 
film. 

These  two  words  are  virtually  the  same,  being  each 
resolvable,  by  the  conversion  before  described,  into  the 
common  form,  schale.  But  scale  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  present  passage,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
technically  and  ScripturaUy  applied  to  an  obscuration  of 
light. 

LX. 

And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  And   beauty's  best  becomes  the 

heavens  well.  heavens  well. 

ABANDONED. 

Crest  here  means  a  topping ;  that  is,  the  hair  and 
brows  :  and  heauii/s  crest,  ^^«/"  excellence,  was  what  Florio 
calls  "  stinne-shine  colour" — which  the  King  very  naturally 
says  "  becomes  the  heavens  well." 

Biron  had  shortly  before  likened  his  lady's  brows  to  the 
heavens : — 

"  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow." 

And  this  the  King  calls  a  paradox,  her  brow  being  as  black 
as  night !  How  simply  all  these  explanations  flow  out  of 
one  another  ! 
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LXI. 

The  fashion  of  the  days.  The  fashion  of  these  days. 

ABANDONED. 


LXII. 

Why,  universal  plodding  poisons  Why,  universal  plodding  prisons 

up.  up. 

THEOBALD. 


LXIII. 

Teaches  such  heauty  as  a  woman's  Teaches  such  learning  as  a  wo- 

eye.  man's  eye. 

Since  learning  is  repeated  many  times  in  close  proximity, 
it  is  extremely  improbable,  bad  tbat  been  the  original  word, 
that  any  other  should  have  been  substituted  for  it.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  all  experience  in  such  matters,  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  proximate  that  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
mistake. 

The  existing  word  "  beauty"  has,  therefore,  so  far,  prima 
facie  probability  in  its  favour ;  and  it  is  also  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  context,  if  properly  understood.  The  lines 
wherein  "learning"  is  so  often  repeated  immediately  after, 
and  which  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Collier  in  support 
of  this  correction,  militate,  in  reality,  against  it ;  because 
they  have  no  reference  to  this  line,  but  are  a  distinct  second 
branch  of  Biron's  argxmient,  to  show  that  learning,  as  ivell 
as  heauty,  may  be  found  in  woman's  eyes. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  long  speech  of  Biron's,  these 
two  lines  are  always  printed  and  punctuated  as  follows  : — 

"  And  where  that  you  have  vowed  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book  :" 
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The  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  apparent !  But  insert 
in  before  "  that"  in  the  first  line,  and  read  thus  : — 

And  where,  in  that,  you've  vowed  to  study,  lords ; 
In  that,  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 

The  two  thats  refer  to  two  different  vows  : — the  first,  to 
"to  study;"  and  the  second,  to  "to  see  no  woman."  Biron 
argues  that  the  last  vow,  to  see  no  woman,  deprives  them  of 
the  hook  on  which  the  first  vow,  to  study,  ought  to  be 
performed. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  notorious  crux  in  the  same  speech 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  more  elaborate  surmise 
than  almost  any  other  passage  in  Shakespeare  : — 

"  And  when  Loue  speakes,  the  voyce  of  all  the  gods, 
Make  heauen  drowsie  with  the  harmonie." 

Make,  instead  of  makes,  in  the  last  line,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty, because  the  peculiarity  of  echoing  the  concord  of  the 
nearest  and  most  prominent  noim,  instead  of  the  proper 
antecedent,  was  very  common  with  the  old  writers,  and  has 
been  often  explained. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  phrase  "  voyce  of  all  the 
gods,"  and  many  have  been  the  attempts  to  interpret  it. 
Of  these,  one  only,  proposed  by  Heath  about  a  century  ago, 
seems  to  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  His  explanation 
of  the  passage  is  this  : — 

"  Whenever  Love  speaks,  all  the  gods  join  their  voices  with  his  in 
harmonious  concert." — Revisal,  Sfc,  1765,  p.  138. 

And  this  appears  to  be  considered  the  best  interpretation  the 
passage  is  capable  of ;  since  all  modern  editors  have  adopted 
it,  either  verbally,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  done,  or  tacitly  by 
pimctuation. 
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And  yet,  when  closely  examined,  it  is  really  very  absurd  ! 
The  idea  of  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  murmuruig  in  cadence 
with  Love's,  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  is  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  could  only  have  been  tolerated  so  long  in 
despair  of  a  better  interpretation. 

There  is,  however,  a  better,  and  a  very  obvious  one  : 
which,  although  so  unaccountably  overlooked,  is  on  the  very 
surface  ;  involving  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar 
phrases  of  every  day  life. 

For  example, — when  a  person  is  asked  how  he  likes  any- 
thmg,  and  he  replies  that  he  likes  it  of  all  things ;  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  him  to  mean  that  he  likes  it 
better  than  anji;hing  else  :  it  is  a  very  common  form  of 
implying  a  superlative  degree. 

And  is  not  of  all  the  gods  a  precisely  similar  phrase  ? 

Is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage  this, — that  Love,  of  all 
the  gods,  has  the  richest  and  most  harmonious  voice  ?  Had 
the  phrase  been — 

And  when  Love  speaks,  his  voice,  of  all  the  gods, 
Makes,  &c. 

There  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  any  difficulty  as  to  its 
meaning  :  why,  then,  should  any  difficulty  exist  when  the 
supplies  the  place  of  his  ? 

"  And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice,  of  all  the  gods, 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony." 

That  is,  the  voice  of  no  other  god  has  so  sweet  and  luscious 
an  eifect !  And  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  clause  in  question  being  of  purely  paren- 
thetical construction :  if  the  words  (of  all  the  gods),  be 
taken  awa}^  altogether,  the  sense  of  the  rest  will  remain 
complete. 
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LXIV. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  hu-  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  hu- 

mility, manity. 

ABANDONED. 


ACT    v.— Scene  1. 

LXV. 

It  insinuateth  me  of  infamy.  It  insinuatcth  one  of  insania. 

The  original  word  of  the  old  copies  is  "  infamie." 
Theobald  changed  it  into  insanie  :  Warburton  altered  that 
into  insanity  :  and  now  the  Old  Corrector  strikes  an  average, 
and  gives  insania  as  something  fresh  !  The  object  of  his 
other  change,  "  me"  into  one,  is  inscrutable,  seeing  that  the 
two  words,  when  so  used,  are  absolutely  synonymous.  Mr. 
Collier,  at  page  92,  of  "  Notes  and  Emendations,"  tells  his 
readers  that  this  compound  correction  "  clears  the  passage 
still  more  ;"  but  he  does  not  say  in  what  respect  it  is  more 
clear,  nor  what  it  means  now  that  it  is  clear.  But  since  the 
Old  Corrector  is  only  at  his  old  game  of  equivalents,  without 
in  the  least  altering  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  usual 
reading  ;  and  as  the  present  object  is  to  show  that  the  usual 
reading  is  wrong  ;  the  Old  Corrector's  alterations  may  be  set 
aside,  and  their  excellence  discussed  in  another  shape, — 
how  far  does  the  nsual  reading  of  this  passage  express 
the  sense  of  the  original  ? 

There  is  one  valuable  pecidiarity  attending  it, — it  is 
accompanied  by  a  gloss,  derived  from  the  best  possible 
authority,  that  of  the  speaker  himself.  Holofernes  has  been 
coining  some  pedantic  phrase  which  he  is  conscious  is  a  little 
overstrained ;  and,  fearing  it  should  be  lost  upon  his  com- 
panion, he  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning : 
although,    speaking    to    one    scarcel}'    less    pedantic    than 
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himself,  explanation  is  less  likely  to  be  needed  except  of 
something  more  than  commonly  ingenious  and  abstruse. 
He  addresses  the  parson,  and,  referring  to  his  phrase,  "  It 
insinuateth  me  of  infamie,"  asks  him  "  Ne  intelligis, 
Lomine  ? — to  make  frantic — ^lunatic." 

There  can  be  nothing  clearer,  therefore,  than  that  these 
two  conditions  must  be  satisfied  in  any  explanation  given  to 
this  phrase : — 

1.  It  must  conform  to  the  gloss  "  to  make  frantic — 
lunatic." 

2.  It  must  be  more  abstruse  and  out  of  the  way  than  com- 
mon, to  account  for  the  pedagogue's  anxiety  to  explain  it. 

Now,  the  usual  reading, — It  insinuateth  me  of  insanie,  does 
not  satisfy  either  of  these  conditions. 

First,  as  to  the  verb  insinuate,  its  sense  is  too  tame,  let  it 
be  coupled  with  what  noun  it  may,  ever  to  imply  make 
frantic  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  and  was  a  word  too 
well  known  and  familiar  to  require  explanation  :  moreover, 
if  capable  of  any  sense  at  aU,  it  would  be  a  sense  inappli- 
cable to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  :  for  the  only  meaning 
"  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie"  could  bear  is,  it  hints  that  I 
am  insane.  Next,  as  to  "  infamie,"  its  change  to  insanie  was 
made  obviously  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  might  be 
some  word  in  the  sentence  to  imply  frantic  or  lunatic,  and  so 
make  an  approach  to  the  prescribed  gloss.  Consequently, 
if  that  gloss  can  be  otherwise  satisfied,  there  would  cease  to 
be  any  excuse  for  disturbing  the  original  word  infamy,  being, 
as  it  is,  a  word  in  every  respect  suitable  for  the  subject. 
Holofernes  is  railing  against  some  "  abhominable"  mal- 
practices, the  infamy  of  which,  he  says,  makes  him  frantic. 
What  is  there  in  the  least  unfit  or  unlikely  in  the  word 
"  infamy"  in  such  a  place  ?  Do  we  not  hear  every  day,  in 
sober  and  ordinary  discourse,  nuisances  or  abuses  spoken  of 
as  infamous  ? 
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But  if  infamy  be  restored  to  the  text,  how  shall  we  obtain 
the  insanity  ?  By  diverting  the  suspicion  of  misprint  from 
"infamie"  and  attaching  it  to  "insinuate,"  the  one  having 
been  shown  to  be  as  suitable  to  the  context  as  the  other  is 
the  reverse. 

"  Insinuateth"  may  be,  nay  must  be,  a  misprint  for 
insaniateth,  coined  by  Holofernes  from  the  Latin  insanio, 
and  put  into  the  form  of  an  impersonal  verb — it  insaniateth 
me  of  infamy — or  it  maketh  me  frantic  with  the  infamy 
(of  it) :  thus  literally  agreeing  with  the  gloss  given  by 
himself. 

And  how  admirably  in  character  with  Holofernes  such  a 
coinage  would  be !  How  natural  for  him,  after  its  achieve- 
ment, to  turn  to  his  rival  pedant  with  the  self-satisfied 
explanation,  "  you  understand  ? — to  make  frantic — lunatic." 
Demanding  admiration,  as  it  were,  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
coinage ! 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  supposing  such  an  impersonal 
did  exist,  it  would,  according  to  Latin  construction,  have  a 
genitive  case  ;  so  that  "  of  infamie,"  so  uncouth  to  us,  may, 
after  all,  be  but  another  whiff  of  the  pedagogue,  fresh 
from  old  Lillie's  grammar-rules. 

It  may  be  asked, — supposing  this  position  fully  admitted, 
what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Old  Corrector  ?  It  has  this  to  do 
with  him.  It  shows,  by  his  having  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  "  confirmed  "  readings  universally  received  for  a  series 
of  years,  but  now  likely  to  prove  untrue,  that  he  is  nothing 
but  a  modern  copyist,  who  adopted  such  corrections  as  he 
found  ready  to  hand,  in  the  blind  confidence  that  they  would 
be  safe  investments  from  having  been  accredited  so  long. 

LXVI. 

The  last  of  the  five  vowels.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels. 

THEOBALD. 
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LXVII. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the 

charge  house  ?  large  house  ? 

COLLIER,  1842. 

Large  house  !  What  an  expression  for  the  magnificent 
Armado !  It  may  be  a  question  whether  "charge-house" 
requires  any  alteration  ;  but  if  it  does,  most  certainly  neither 
Mr.  Collier  in  1842,  nor  his  Old  Corrector  ten  years  later, 
has  been  happy  in  this  co- suggestion.  If  altered  at  aU,  it 
should  be  to  Church  house.  Church  to  "  Charge"  would  not 
be  an  improbable  conversion  :  and  for  the  association  of 
church  with  a  pedant's  school,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Shakespeare  himself.     See  Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  sc.  2 : — 

"  Cross-gartered — most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that 
Keeps  a  school  i'the  Church." 


In  the  same  speech  of  Armado's  we  have 
"  Art's-man  presambula" — 

being  a  correction  by  Rowe,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  of  the  original  word  "  preambulat." 

Rowe  assumed  that  this  word  was  intended  for  Latin,  and 
so  took  upon  himself  to  remodel  it  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  correctness.  Had  the  speaker  been  Holofernes, 
there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  this ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  Armado,  perhaps  by  intentional  contrast, 
speaks  no  word  of  Latin  throughout  the  whole  play ;  so 
that  if  this  prceambula,  which  since  Howe's  time  has  been 
repeated  by  every  succeeding  editor,  were  a  true  reading, 
it  would  form  a  notable  exception  to  the  rest  of  Armado's 
phraseology.  But,  considering  that  the  dialogue  abounds 
with  scraps  of  Latin  spoken  by  persons  in  immediate  contact 
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with  Armado,  and  that  his  own  phraseology  is  so  grandilo- 
quent that  it  offers  constant  temptation  to  the  same,  his 
freedom  from  it  must  be  the  result  of  careful  design, 
intended,  perhaps,  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  the  characters. 
And  yet  this  marked  peculiarity  is  to  be  broken  through 
by  the  ofl&cious  and  ill-judged  Latinizing  of  this  word  ! 

But  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  it  is,  that  when  so 
altered  it  becomes  quite  inappropriate  to  the  situation. 
Armado  does  not  want  the  pedagogue  to  march  before  him — 
there  is  neither  departure  nor  entrance  to  create  a  question 
of  precedence — ^but  he  wants  him  to  walk  about,  apart  from 
the  rest,  in  order  that  he  may  confer  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  visit. 

This  meaning  is  obtained  by  going  back  to  the  original 
word  "  preambulat,"  in  the  first  syllable  of  which  one  of 
the  commonest  of  all  transpositions  must  be  corrected.  This 
will  produce  peramhulat,  or  perambulate,  which  is  exactly 
the  word  wanted. 

And  when  this  is  done,  how  natural,  and  how  like 
Armado's  phraseology,  the  speech  becomes, — 

"Arts-man,  perambulate;  we  will  be  singled  from  the  barbarous!" 

LXVIII. 

I  do  assure  ye,  very  good  friend.  I  do  assure  ye,   my  very  good 

friend. 

The  Old  Corrector  could  not  perceive  that  "  I  do  assure 
you"  is  parenthetical,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  repetition  of  the  pronoun  "my"  which  had  occurred 
before. 

LXIX. 

Myself  and  this  gallant  gentleman.  Myself  or  this  gallant  gentleman. 

STEEVENS. 
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LXX. 

Shall  pass  Pompey  the  great.  Shall  pass /or  Pompey  the  great. 

MALONB. 

But  why  may  not  pass  be  tlie  old  form  of  surpass,  used 
jokingly  "  because  of  bis  great  limb  or  joint  ?" 

LXXI. 

An  an  tick,  I  beseech  you,  follow.  An  antick,  I  beseech  you,  to  fol- 

low. 

ABANDONED. 

But  the  received  reading  cannot  be  rigbt.  The  extrava- 
gantly polite  Armado,  wbo  apologised  to  the  welkiri  for 
sigbing  in  its  face,  would  never  permit,  mucb  less  ask, 
Holofernes  to  folloiv  !  Tbat  word  is  probably  a  misprint 
for  fellow :  "  I  beseecb  you,  fellow,"  addressed  to  Dull  as 
one  wbo  could  perform  an  antic.  This  reading  is  confirmed 
by  Holofernes  immediately  turning  to  Dull  to  rally  bim — 
"Via,  goodman  Didl !"  &c.  ;  and  by  Dull's  answer,  con- 
senting to  "  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ; "  or  "  play  on  a 
tabor  to  tbe  wortbies,  and  let  them  dance  tbe  bay." 

Scene  2. 

LXXII. 

Past  care  is  still  past  cure.  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

THIRLBY  and  MALONE. 

LXXIII. 

Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book.  Fair  as  a  text  J2  in  a  copy-book. 

ABANDONED. 

Tbe  stupidity  of  this  alteration  is  so  remarkable  tbat 
although   *'  abandoned"   it    must    be    brought    forward    as 
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evidence  that  the  only  object  of  these  corrections  teas  to  make 
as  many  alterations  of  the  text  as  pps'sif]le.  ■  Any  one.  who  has 
seen  "a  text  B  in  a  copy-book,"  that  is,  in  schoolmaster's 
text  hand,  must  know  that  with  itfi  d>)uble  strokes  tMvd  tirick 
flourishings  it  is  the  blackest  looking  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
Katherine  is  still  harping  upon  Rosaline's  black  complexion, 
and  Rosaline  retorts  by  calling  Katherine  a  "  red  Domin- 
ical," referring,  of  course,  to  the  Sunday- Letter  of  the 
almanacs,  which  to  this  day,  in  "  Old  Moore's,"  and  White's, 
is  printed  in  rubrick.  Mr.  Collier  appears  to  be  quite  aware 
of  the  secret  motive  for  this  change.  He  says  it  is  because 
R  is  the  first  letter  of  Rosaline's  name  ! 

"  Ah,  mocker  !  that's  the  dog's  name.     R  is  for  the  dog ! " 

Mom.  and  Jul.,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 


LXXIV. 

So  pertaunt-like  would  I  o'ersway  So  potently  would  I  o'ersway  his 

his  state.  state. 

If  there  ever  was  a  reading  which  admits  of  no  maimer  of 
reasonable  doubt,  it  is  the  long  accredited  jjortent- like  :  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  original,  with  a  slight  variation  in  spelling. 

How  happens  it  that  every  one  in  this  place,  copying 
Malone,  prints  the  following  line  as  the  reading  of  the  2nd 
FoHo? 

"  And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests." 

Whereas  it  stands  thus  in  the  2nd  FoHo, — 

"  And  shape  his  service  all  to  my  behests." 

thus  removing  the  objection  of  the  redundant  syllable. 

Nevertheless  the  excellent   suggestion,    frst   j^rinted  by 

H 
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Mr.   Knight  in  1842,  but  recently  revived  by   Mr.   Dyee 
("  Strictur.es,"  &c..,  1859,  yage  59),  is  perliaps  better  : — 

And  shape  his  serviop.  wholly  to  my  hests. 


LXXV. 

And  mirth  in  his  face.  And  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 

LXXVI. 

Encounters  mounted  are.  Encounterers  mounted  are. 

This  correction  has  evidently  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  mounted  in  this  place,  which  is,  arranged  or 
got  up  :  another  proof,  if  more  were  wanted,  that  these 
corrections  are  framed  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  conjecture, 
too,  of  a  very  low  order. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  last  edition  of  Shakespeare,  says  of  this 
correction, — 

"  The  usual  reading  has  been  e7icoiinters,  but  those  who  support  it 
have  not  told  us  in  what  way  encounters  could  be  mounted." 

Mounted !  mounted  on  what  ?  is  it  on  horseback  Mr. 
Collier  means  ?  Just  the  opposite  :  it  means  that  encounters 
are  on  foot ! 

It  is  strange  that  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  editors  has,  as 
yet,  seen  that  "  Saint  Dennis"  in  the  Princess'  answer,  must 
be  a  misprint  for  Saint  Venus.  Saint  Cupid  is  the  patron 
of  the  King's  party,  and  the  princess  exclaims, 

"  Saint  Venus  to  Saint  Cupid  !    what  are  thej 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?" 

It  is  always  printed,  "  Saint  Dennis  to  Saint  Cupid!" 
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LXXVIL 

That  charge  their  breath  against  That  charge  the  breach  against 

us.  us. 

This  correction  is  borrowed  from  The  Groves  of  Blarney, — 
"  And  made  a  breach  into  her  battlement." 

If  not  intended  as  a  joke,  the  Old  Corrector's  perception 
must  be  cased  in  buffalo-hide  ! 

LXXVIII. 
Passion's  solemn  tears.  Passion's  sudden  tears. 

ABANDONED. 

Seepage  137. 

LXXIX. 

And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  And  every  one  his  love-swt^  will 

advance.  advance. 

Love  feat  carries  on  the  idea  of  mimic  warfare  that  per- 
vades the  whole  description : — no  person  of  taste  would  wish 
to  change  it. 

LXXX. 

Will  kill  the  keeper's  heart.  Will  kill  the  speaker's  heart. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 

LXXXT. 

With  you  on  the  grass.  With  her  on  this  grass. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 

In  this  Scene  Katherine's  enigmatical  exclamation  "  Veal, 
quoth  the  Dutchman,"  must  be  an  echo  of  something  her 

h2 
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companion  has  said.     What  if  Longavile  has  called  his  visor 
his  veil  ?     The  dialogue  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

Long.     You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask,  and  would 
aflFord  my  speechless  veil  a  half. 

Kath.     "  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman,"  is  not  veal  a  calf? 

Long.     A  calf;  fair  lady  ?      Kath.     No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

This  hypothesis  would  at  once  explain  the  point  of  Kath- 
erine's  reply  ;  which,  as  the  text  now  stands,  is  a  meaningless 
contrast  to  the  other  equivokes  of  reply  and  rejoinder  with 
which  the  scene  sparkles.  That  visor  is  constantly  used  for 
mask  in  the  same  dialogue,  is  rather  in  favour  of,  than 
against,  the  hypothesis ;  for  if  the  reader  or  compositor 
found  any  difficulty  in  deciphering  vayle,  he  would  set  down 
"  vizard  "  at  once  from  the  context. 

LXXXIL 

O   poverty  in  wit,   kingly-poor  O  poverty  in  wit,  MlVd  hy  pure 

flout !  flout ! 

This  epithet,  kingly-])oor,  so  far  from  requiring  correction, 
is  a  himiourous  double-meaning  phrase  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  scene.  In  one  sense  it  is  supremely  poor ;  in  the  other, 
poor  enough  to  be  a  king's.  It  refers  to  the  king's  parting 
flout  "  Fare  well,  mad  wenches,  you  have  simple  wits." 

This  is  the  flout  that  is  called  kingly-poor.  It  has  stung 
the  young  ladies  more  than  all : — Lo  have  their  wits,  on 
which  they  pride  themselves,  called  simple  wits  !  So  they 
retort  by  a  round  of  sarcasm  against  the  wits  of  the  retreat- 
ing enemy : — 

"  Are  these  the  breed  of  ivits  so  wondered  at  ?" 

"  "Well  lyking  wits  they  have, — gross,  gross  ;  fat,  fat ;" — 

"  O,  poverty  in  wit,  kingly -poor  flout !" 

"  "Well,  better  tcits  have  worn  plain  statute  caps." 
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Now  the  palpable  tu  qiioque  of  all  this  harping  upon  wits 
ought  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  what  flout  it  is  that  has 
provoked  it.  And  yet  the  alteration  of  the  Corrector  is 
based  upon  a  reversal  of  this  meaning, — it  makes  the  king 
recipient  of  the  flout  instead  of  its  utterer. 

The  phrase,  "  well-lyking,"  which  occurs  in  one  of  the 
above  lines,  has  exactly  the  sense  Rosaline  says  it  has, — 
gross,  gross ;  fat,  fat.     See  Promp.  Parv.  in  v. 

Lykinge,  or  lusty,  or  craske.     Crassus. 

Whence,  well-lyking  wit=pmgue  ingenium — crassa  Minerva. 
Whence,  also,  that  sense  resides  in  lyking,  and  not  in  uiell ; 
which  last  is  merely  an  augmentative,  in  no  way  afiecting 
the  primary  sense  :  and  consequently  ^^  poor-lyMng,^^  which 
has  been  suggested  as  a  sort  of  anagram  correction  of  kingly- 
poor,  would  be  an  impossible  contradiction. 

For  another  example  of  tvell-lyking,  see  Drant's  Horace, 
1567,  Sig.  L.  6. 

"  How  have  you  fared  long  ? 
Na  veryly,  even  as  you  see 
"Well-lyking,  fat,  and  strong." 

LXXXIII. 

See  where  it  comes.  See  where  he  comes. 

ABANDONED. 

LXXXIV. 

Till  this  mad  man  show'd  thee.  Till  this  man  show'd  thee, 

STEEVENS. 

Another  pit-fall  for  the  Corrector!  inducing  him  to 
betray  himself  once  more  by  "confirming"  the  errors  of 
the  commentators. 

Monck    Mason   pronounced,    dogmaficc,    "  madman    is    an 
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error  of  the  press,  the  word  mad  must  be  struck  out."  And 
such  having  been  the  course  invariably  adopted  by  modern 
editors,  the  Old  Corrector  now  pretends  to  have  been  before- 
hand with  them  all.  But  this  royal  road  of  getting  rid  of 
a  difficulty,  by  excision,  has  not  been  always  consented  to 
without  some  effisrt  to  retain  the  origraal  word  or  some 
good  substitute  for  it.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  a  book  published  by 
him  in  1844,  (Remarks  upon  Collier's  and  Knight's  editions, 
§fc.)  while  refuting  a  suggestion  then  made  by  Mr.  Collier, 
that  mao^e-man  should  be  substituted  for  madman,  records 
his  own  opinion  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  some  doubt  whether  mad  (although  it  makes  the  line  over 
measure)  ought  to  be  rejected :  an  epithet  to  '  man'  seems  necessary 
here." 

Now  the  right  epithet  will  appear  simple  and  obvious 
enough  when  once  pointed  out :  for  madman  read  mode- 
man  : — 

"  Behaviour,  what  wert  thou, 

Till  this  mode-man  showed  thee  ? " 

This  epithet  fulfils,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  every  requisite 
of  a  good  restoration  :  it  is  extremely  near  the  original  both 
in  sound  and  appearance ;  and  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to 
the  context. 

Mr.  Collier  has  not  informed  his  readers  what  the 
Corrector  understood  by  "  a  bare  throw  at  Novum" — which 
is  the  amendment  in  the  Folio  of  1632  of  the  original, 
"a  bate  throw  at  Novum" — nor  why  he  passed  it  over 
without  exercising  upon  it  his  valuable  resources. 

Malone  said,  "  *  a  bare  throw  at  Novum'  is  to  me  unintelli- 
gible," and  so  he  went  back  to  the  original  and  introduced 
an  article  before  throw,   so  as  to  produce  "abate  a  throw 
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at  Novum."  And  in  this  shape  the  phrase  is  presented 
to  modern  readers  to  make  what  sense  they  can  of  it. 

Let  us  try  if  something  better  cannot  be  done. 

The  king  has  been  presented  by  Armado  with  a  bhxndering 
programme  of  the  impending  performance,  from  which,  after 
reading  the  names  of  Jiv€  worthies,  he  continues  : — 

"  And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits  and  present  the  other  five." 

Biron  challenges  the  mistake  by  exclaiming, — 
"  There  \s,Jii)e  in  the  first  show." 

And  the  king,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  still  referring  to  his 
paper,  replies, — 

"  You  are  mistaken,  it  is  not  so." 

Whereupon  Biron  proceeds  to  the  proof  by  repeating  the 
enumeration, — 

"  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge  priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy ; 
A  [better]  throw  at  Novum  !  and  the  whole  world  again, 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein." 

A  better  throw  at  Novum,  that  is,  a  better  offer  at  nine, 
Biron  says  ;  who  is  upholding  h.hfive  against  the  king's  ./b«fr. 
Couched  imder  this  truism  is  one  of  those  double  equivokes 
with  which  the  play  aboimds.  First,  between  Novnm,  the 
game — and  nine,  the  complete  number  of  worthies  :  Secondly, 
between  five,  one  of  the  principal  throws  at  the  game,  and 
five,  the  number  of  performers  just  enumerated. 

As  to  the  supposition  of  the  misprint  hate  for  better ;  it  is 
sufficiently  probable  of  itself,  where  the  difficulty  is  other- 
wise so  apparently  hopeless,  the  sense  given  by  it  so  good 
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and  so  simple,  and  the  equivoke  so  well  sustained.  It  is 
more,  therefore,  to  note  a  singular  coincidence,  than  with 
any  view  of  supporting  the  correction,  that  the  fact  is  cited 
of  Chaucer  frequently  using  "bet"  for  better.  See  Canter- 
hmj  Tales,  vv.  7533,  13362.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  Book  ii., 
V.  1075,  &c. 

LXXXV. 

To  the  manner  of  the  days.  To  the  manner  of  these  days. 

ABANDONED. 


LXXXVI. 

Three-pil'd    hyperboles,   spruce  Three-piled   hyperboles,    spruce 

affection.  affectation. 

STEEVENS. 


LXXXVII. 

But  to  perfect  one  man.  But  to  pursetit  one  man. 

The  stupid  Old  Corrector  has  not  the  wit  to  perceive 
that  Costard  is  overfloioing  with  the  word  perfect !  It  has 
evidently  been  hammered  into  him  by  injunctions  to  be 
perfect  in  his  part.  Afterwards,  when  he  has  acquitted 
himself  so  well  before  the  audience,  he  exclaims — his  whole 
thoughts  engrossed  by  ambition  to  be  perfect — 

"  I  hope  I  was  perfect :  I  made  a  little  fault  in  great." 

This  is  exquisite ;  but  the  rustic  self-conceit  of  Costard 
is  admirably  sustained  throughout :  in  the  same  spirit  he 
chuckles  at  his  ov/n  fancied  cleverness,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Act : — 

"  Lord,  lord,  how  the  ladies  and  1  have  put  him  down." 
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LXXXVIII. 

Worthy  of  Pompey  the  great.  Worthy  of  Pompion  the  great. 

A  very  old  suggestion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  very 
foolish  one.  Not  to  mention  its  impertinent,  because 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  text,  it  is  also  bad  in 
itself;  because  it  is  far  more  true  to  nature  that  Costard 
should  vary  the  names  from  luicertainty,  than  that  he  should 
always  repeat  the  same. 

LXXXIX. 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble 

tongue.  tongue. 

ABANDONED. 

Steevens  disputed  this  correction  of  Theobald's,  but  upon 
insufficient  grounds.  It  is  true  that  humble  admits  of  very 
tolerable  sense  ;  and,  had  it  been  opposed  to  any  other  word 
than  "  heavy,"  ought,  perhaps,  to  retain  its  place.  But  the 
antithesis  of  "  heavy  heart,"  "  nimble  tongue,"  is  inevitable, 
and  cannot  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Collier,  with  strange  caprice,  repudiates  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  correction  by  his  old  authority,  and  now  prefers 
"bears  hut  a  humble  tongue  ;"  a  reading  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  contradiction, 
because  a  humble  tongue  is  precisely  that  which  is  always 
associated  with  the  expression  of  thanks ;  how,  then,  could  it 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  falling  short  of  thanks  ? 


XC. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  ex-  The  extreme   parting   time  ea;- 

tremcly  form.  pressly  forms. 

The  repetition  of  crtremehj  after  extreme  is  so  glaringly 
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Shakesperian,  that  no  one  short  of  the  Old  Corrector  could 
have  the  folly  to  propose  its  alteration.  The  original  passage 
is  this  : — 


The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forma 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate." 


There  are  two  ways  of  correcting  the  false  concord  in  the 
first  line, — by  taking  away  the  s  from  forms,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
plural  termination, — or  by  taking  away  the  s  from  parts,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  singular  termination.  The  first  is  the  correction 
generally  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  in  Malone's,  Knight's, 
CoUier's  first,  and  many  other  editions.  But  it  involves  a 
contradiction  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  ;  it  leaves 
another  verb  "  decides,"  in  the  third  line,  still  in  the 
singular,  so  as  to  produce  the  anomaly  of  two  verbs,  one 
singular  and  the  other  plural,  depending  on  the  same  ante- 
cedent. This,  were  there  no  other  reason,  is  decisive  in 
pointing  out  the  second  mode  of  correction  as  the  proper 
one.  "  The  extreme  part  of  time"  (as  it  becomes  when  so 
corrected)  is,  most  probably,  an  adaptation  from  "  extremum 
spatium  vitae" — the  terminus  of  existence, — which,  according 
to  Juvenal  at  the  close  of  his  tenth  Satire,  the  wise  man 
regards  as  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Nature. 

Extreme  is  a  word  particularly  associated  with  approaching 
dissolution  ;  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  is  in  extremis  :  the 
"  Extreme  Unction "  is  the  holy  oil  administered  to  dying 
persons :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  is 
analogically  applied  in  this  passage  to  the  near  cessation  of 
expiring  opportimity.  "  The  extreme  part"  is,  in  fact,  a 
direct  translation  of  extremum  spatium,  the  last  moment 
(which,  nevertheless,  is  always  understood  to  be  of  more  or 
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less  duration) ;  and  the  King  says  that  the  extreme  part  of 
time,  in  its  loose,  or  expiration,  often  forces  to  a  decision, 
questions  until  then  wasted  in  circumlocution. 

Now  what  emendation  does  such  a  passage  require  ?  or, 
who,  but  an  "  Old  Corrector,"  or  one  as  bad,  would  have  the 
folly  to  attempt  it  ?  It  may  be  added  that  the  technical 
phrase  "  loose  of  an  arrow"  is  not  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
loose  of  time  in  this  passage.  The  loose  (in  old  spelling 
kicse)  of  an  arrow  is  momentary,  and  therefore  it  suggests 
a  wrong  idea,  from  the  manifest  impossibility  of  deciding 
any  thing  in  the  twang  of  a  bowstring.  The  loose  here 
meant  has  much  closer  analogy  with  the  efflux  of  the  last 
few  grains  of  sand  in  the  hour  glass  ;  or  with  the  egress  of 
a  congregation,  for  which  a  very  common  phrase  to  this  day 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England  is  "  loosing."  The  words 
are,  of  course,  fundamentally  the  same,  but  different  applica- 
tions of  the  same  word,  when  presented  in  illustration,  often 
suggest  very  different  ideas. 

The  interpretation  of  "extreme  part"  by  analogy  with 
extremum  spatium  has  one  great  corroborative,  which  is,  that 
it  accords  equally  well  with  the  extreme  parts,  in  the  plural ; 
supposing,  which  is  very  probable,  that  to  have  been  the 
original  form  in  which  the  word  was  written ;  it  then 
becomes  extrema  momenta  with  the  same  meaning. 

Nor  must  this  explanation  be  considered  "  too  recondite ;" 
the  foolish  impertinence  of  the  Farmer  school  of  criticising 
Shakespeare  is  fast  passing  away  ;  and  it  is  beginning  to  be 
admitted  that  a  due  appreciation  of  some  passages  in  his 
writings  is  more  likely  to  be  limited  by  the  reading  of  the 
critic  than  by  that  of  the  poet. 

Some  of  his  plainest  allusions  have  been  made  difficulties 
of,  and  are  to  this  day  ignored  by  his  editors,  because  they 
will  not  carry  their  researches  beyond  the  prescriptions  of 
Dr.  Farmer. 
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There  is  a  notable  example  in  As  Tou  Like  It.     Amiens 
sings  the  following  stanza  : — 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets  ; 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  j 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 


Which  is  parodied  by  the  satirical  Jaques  as  follows  : — 

"If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please  ; 
Due  dame,  due  dame,  due  dame  ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me." 

Whereupon,  Amiens  asks,  "  What's  that  duc-dame  ?" — and 
Jaques  answers,  " '  tis  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle." 

It  is  needless  to  recount  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  duc-ddme,  from  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  "  Due  ad 
me,"  and  Dr.  Farmer's  old  gentleman  who  used  to  sing 
Duck-dame  as  the  burthen  of  an  old  rural  ditty ;  to 
Mr.  Knight's  suggestion  that  it  was  "some  country  call 
of  a  woman  to  her  ducks."  But  Jaques  himself,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  likely  to  know  best,  says  it  is  "an 
invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle" — his  calling  it  Greek 
is  a  joke  almost  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  then. 

Surely  this  description  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  indication 
to  any  one  who  ever  read  the  Satires  of  Horace,  that  a 
solution   of    the   puzzle   might   probably  be    found  in   the 
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3rd  of  the  2nd  Book,  which  treats  exclusively  of  fools 
and  madmen.     We  there  read  : — 

"  Quisquis 
Ambitione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore ; 
Quisquis  luxuria,  tristive  superstitione, 
Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  hue  proj)iu3  me  : 
Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite." 

Can  any  one  read  these  lines  and  not  see  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  had  them  in  view  when  he  wrote  Amiens'  song 
and  its  parody  ?  Could  there  be  a  closer  description  given, 
of  "  hue  irropius  me — vos  ordine  adite" — than  "  an  invocation 
to  call  fools  into  a  circle  ?"  Let  ad  be  substituted  for  projmis, 
in  "  hue  propius  me"  which  stands  conspicuous  and  detached 
in  the  fourth  line,  and  it  becomes  hue  ad  me,  with  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  "due  da  me"  than  many  a  scrap  of 
Latin,  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  now  bears  to  the  hotchpotch 
of  misprinting  it  presented  originally.  And  when  to  this 
is  added  the  nearness  of  such  a  paraphrase  to  "come 
hither,"  which  Jaques  is  parodying,  there  cannot  be  much 
hesitation  in  recognizing  this  passage  as  the  real  object  of 
allusion. 

It  receives,  moreover,  curious  corroboration  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  without  any  knowledge  of  this 
reference  to  Horace,  should,  nevertheless,  by  a  mere  guess 
at  probabilities,  have  arrived  at  a  reading  differing  from 
this  only  in  a  single  letter :  and  had  he  only  rendered 
"hither"  literally,  he  would  have  hit  upon  the  very  same ! 
Lastly,  how  admirably  appropriate  to  Jaques — the  secluded 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  satirist — would  be  this  self- 
enjoyed  classical  application,  which  was  so  much  Greek  to 
his  hearers !  What  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the  superficial 
quackery  of  Holofernes ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  3rd  Satire  of  Horace. 
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Recurring  to  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  we  find  Biron  ex- 
claiming : — 

"  By  the  lord,  this  Love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax ;  it  kills  sheep." 

The  only  reference  for  wluch,  in  the  Yariorum  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  is  "Fuller's  Gnomologia,"  a  work 
printed  more  than  a  century  after  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
grave. 

But  in  this  3rd  Satire  there  are  no  less  than  three  allu- 
sions to  the  madness  of  Ajax  and  his  sheep-killing,  any  one 
of  which,  for  example  : — 

"  Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit," 

would  be  a  fitter  reference  for  Biron's  exclamation  than 
Fuller's  Gnomologia  ! 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  capability,  when 
he  chose  to  exercise  it,  of  consulting  Latin  authors  in  their 
own  language,  the  following  speculation  presents  itself. 
Going  back  to  the  46th  of  these  corrections,  page  86,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Old  Corrector  cobbled  the  imitary  of  the 
2nd  Folio — or  rather  the  imitari  of  Theobald — into  imitating. 
Also  that  the  imitary  of  the  2nd  Folio  was  itself  a  correction 
of  imitarie  of  the  older  copies.  Now  so  long  as  the  editor 
of  the  2nd  Folio  supposed  imitarie  to  be  an  English  adjective 
(it  was  at  that  time  read  in  conjunction  with  invention — 
invention  imitarie),  he  was  only  modernizing  the  spelling 
in  changing  it  to  imitary.  But  since  it  is  now  known 
that  the  right  reading  is  the  infijiitive  of  the  Latin  verb 
imitor,  we  must  go  back  to  the  original  and  derive  it  from 
"imitarie,"  the  word  in  the  old  copies. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  infinitive  of  this  verb — imitari 
and  imitarier  :  one  of  which  has  a  letter  less,  and  the  other 
a  letter  more,  than  "imitarie."  Now,  inasmuch,  as  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  misprint  should  arise  from  the  falling 
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out  of  a  letter  than  from  the  intrusion  of  one,  so  it  is  more 
likely  that  imitarier  would  be  the  true  restoration. 

But  that  likelihood  almost  becomes  certainty  when  it  is 
foimd  that  imitarier  is  used  by  Plautus,  the  writer,  of  all 
others,  Shakespeare  has  given  distinct  proof,  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors,  of  being  acquainted  with  in  the  original. 

Lastly,  as  a  question  of  taste,  how  capitally  pedantic  and 
characteristic  it  would  be  in  Holofernes  to  pick  this  word  out 
of  Plautus  for  occasional  display  ! 

The  passage  would  then  read — 

"  Imitarier  is  nothing  :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master. 
The  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  rider." 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  imitarier  ?  or  rather,  what 
meaning  does  Holofernes  force  it  into  ?  It  is  surprising  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare  should  be  satisfied  with  the  sort  of 
half  sense,  or  no  sense,  obtainable  from  this  passage,  even 
after  its  amendment  by  the  change  of  "  imitarie"  into  the 
infinitive  of  imitor.  If  that  verb  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
usual  sense  of  to  imitate,  what  sense  does  it  give  when 
combined  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  ?  How  can  a  hound 
be  said  to  imitate  his  master  ?  or,  stiU  more  puzzling,  how 
can  a  horse  imitate  his  rider  ?  Even  "  Bankes'  horse,"  that 
was  burned  for  a  witch,  could  scarcely  do  that  ! 

But  Holofernes  must  have  had  some  meaning  : — he  only 
aimed  to  puzzle  the  parson,  but  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
has  puzzled  Shakespeare's  editors  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half !  What  if  it  is  but  another  of  his  learned  quiddities  ? 
What  if  he  is  conferring  a  double  sense  upon  imitarier ; 
namely,  to  imitate,  and,  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  another, 
vestigia  alicujus  23roseqm  ?  Does  not  Horace  give  some  colour 
to  this  double  meaning  in  the  well  known  : — 

"  O  imitatorcs,  servum  pecus — 
•  «  • 

Non  aliena  [vestigia]  ineo  pressi  pede." 
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With  tlie  latter  sense  all  becomes  plain  :  tte  hound  follows 
the  heels  of  his  master  :  the  tired  horse,  when  his  rider 
has  dismounted,  follows  in  his  wake  with  drooping  and 
dependent  neck :  and  as  for  the  ape  and  his  keeper,  there 
Holofemes  revels  in  both  senses — it  may  be  taken  in  either 
way. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  passage  is  correct  (and  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  ? ),  into  what  additional  slough  it  casts  the  Old 
Corrector  ! 

He  has  burned  his  fingers  in  every  way  !  He  has  not 
only  clinched  the  mistaken  meaning  of  imitari,  by  zealously 
making  English  of  it  and  translating  it  into  imitating  (see 
cor.  XLVi), — but  he  has  anticipated  the  floundering  of 
modern  editors  as  to  the  meaning  of  "tired,"  by  repudi- 
ating its  obvious  and  legitimate  sense  of  fatigued,  and 
confirming,  or  rather  cribbing  Heath's  alteration  into  trained 
(see  corr.  xlvii)  ;  an  alteration  which,  being  incompatible 
with  the  explanation  just  given,  would  render  the  whole 
passage  incapable  of  any  sense  whatever. 

XCI. 

I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs 

are  double.  are  dull. 

Here  the  Old  Corrector  invents  a  colourable  variation  of 
Capell's  "my  griefs  are  deaf"  But  the  original  word  is 
well  defended  by  the  obvious  explanation  long  since  given 
to  it  by  Malone,  that  the  Princess,  with  ironical  politeness, 
says  her  grief  is  redoubled  at  her  inability  to  understand  the 
King,  an  every-day  sarcasm  which  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  absurd  afiectation  of  obscurity.  That  Biron 
so  imderstands  it  is  plain  by  his  immediately  coming  to  the 
King's  rescue,  with — 

"  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief;" 
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And  independently  of  this  capability  of  explanation, 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  original  word  may  be 
deduced  from  "  griefs"  being  in  the  plural.  The  news  just 
received  is  but  one  grief,  but  the  Princess  says  her  griefs 
are  double. 

XCII. 

As   love  is  full    of   unbefitting  As  love  is  full   of   unbefitting 

strains.  strangeness. 

"Well  refuted  by  Singer  at  page  27  of  his  ShakesjMare 
Vindicated,  where  he  does  not  commit  the  mistake  he  or  his 
printer  afterwards  fell  into  of  printing  strayings  for  strange- 
ness. Mr.  Collier  makes  a  great  noise,  at  page  Ixv.  of 
his  Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  about  Singer's  subsequent 
mistake,  but  he  says  not  a  syllable  about  the  absence  of  that 
mistake  in  this  more  obvious  place,  although  referring,  at 
the  very  time  he  is  making  the  complaint  (p.  Ixii.),  to  this 
identical  page  of  "  Mr.  Singer's  pamphlet," — as  he  calls  a 
volume  of  300  pages. 

XCIII. 
Full  of  straying  shapes.  Full  of,  strange  shapes. 

CAPELL. 

In  the  same  page  (Ixv.)  of  the  Preface,  Mr.  ColKer  says  of 
this  alteration,  that  Singer  adopts  it,  "  though  he  says  not  a 
word  to  shew  from  whence  he  obtained  it !"  This  is  rather 
too  absurd  of  a  correction  which  was  made  a  century  back 
and  has  long  been  the  common  text  of  every  edition. 

XCIV. 

In  itself  a  sin.  In  itself  so  base. 

This  alteration  is  really  so  abominable,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of  patience  ! 

"  The  sense,"  Mr.  Collier  says,  "  is  the  same,  while  the 

I 
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rhyme  is  restored."     Is  it  so,  indeed  ?     ^Vliat  then  becomes 
of  the  sin  that  is  to  be  purified  and  turn  to  grace  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  inevitable  opposition  of  grace  to  sin  ? 


xcv. 

Impose  some  service  on  me  for  Impose  some  service  on  me  for 

my  love.  th  love. 

EARLIEST  QUARTO. 


XCVI. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  you.  Oft  had  I  heard  of  you. 

ABANDONED. 

XCVII. 

Which   you  on   all  estates  "will  Which  you  on   all   estates  will 

execute.  exercise. 

ABANDONED. 

XCVIII. 

Deaf  d  with  the  clamours  of  their  Deaf  d  with  the  clamom's  of  their 

own  dear  groans.  own  dire  groans. 

Another  colourable  variation, — this  time  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
dere.  At  least  half  a  dozen  examples  of  dear  in  the  sense 
here  used  might  be  cited  from  other  places  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.     Let  this  one  sufl&ce, — 

"  Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition," 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.,  3. 

where  dear  is  obviously  used  in  the  sense  of  earnest. 

But  has  the  Old  Corrector  himself  never  had  cause  to 
utter  a  groan  in   the  shape  of   "Oh!   dear  V^     If  not,  it 
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is  quite  time  he  had,   if   only  in  requital  of  these  perfor- 
mances. 


XCIX. 

Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  con-  Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  con- 

tinue then.  tinue  them. 

Undoubtedly  this  alteration,  last  come,  but  not  least 
deserving,  cannot  be  denied.  And  if  it  really  originated 
with  the  Old  Corrector,  he  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  it. 

But  does  not  Mr.  Collier  himself  throw  a  doubt  upon  its 
originality  when  he  says  of  this  and  the  preceding  cor- 
rection,— 

"  Dire  for  '  dear,'  and  them  for  '  then'  are  slight  changes,  but  editors 
have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  make  them  in  the  face  of  the  old 
impressions." — "  Notes  and  Emendations," — 1st  Edition,  p.  97. 

a  remark  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  editors  had  known 
of  them,  but  had  hitherto  not  ventm-ed  to  adopt  them. 

But  although  the  present  slight  change  of  "  then"  to  them, 
be  doubtless  a  necessary  restoration,  it  does  not  confer  a  new 
sense : — it  only  supplies  by  a  change  of  word,  that  which 
was  formerly  understood  in  addition  to  the  existing  word. 

Of  this  there  camiot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  sense 
given  to  the  passage  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  a 
French  translator,  M.  Duport  (Rssais  Litteraires  sur  Shak- 
speare.     Paris,  1828,  tome  ii.,  jj.  423), 

— "  alors  continuez  sur  ce  ton." 

Here  "  continuez  sur  ce  ton,"  is  the  exact  prefiguration  of 
"  continue  them." 

"Was  this  the  oracle  that  inspired  the  Old  Corrector  ? 
Perhaps  so  : — but  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


i2 


CHAPTER    V. 


RESULTS. 


Mr.  Collier  attributes  the  opposition  his  marginal  cor- 
rections have  met  with  from  the  few  persons  whose  taste 
and  pursuits  lead  them  to  a  study  of  the  difficulties  of 
Shakespeare's  text,  to  a  mixture  of  envy  and  despair. 
Envy,  at  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  these  corrections ; 
and  despair,  at  their  comprehensiveness,  which  destroys  all 
hope  of  finding  anything  in  future  to  do  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  Speaking  of  his  book  called  Notes  and 
Emendations  (or  of  his  "corrected  folio,  1632," — it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  which,  for  construction  points  to  one 
and  inference  to  the  other)  Mr.  Collier  says : — 

"  There  certainly  never  was  so  provoking  a  book  as  that  to  a 
commentator:  it  not  only  anticipates  almost  everything  that  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  speculative  suggestion,  but  it  absolutely  puts 
it  out  of  the  power  of  an  editor  to  deny  not  a  few  of  the  proposed 
alterations." — Preface  to  "  Seven  Lectures,"  &c.,  p.  Ixviii. 

Assuming  that  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  a  study  in 
itself,  implies  that  there  are  many  of  these  proposed  altera- 
tions of  which  the  truth  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  how  is 
that  assertion  borne  out  by  the  foregoing  investigation  into 
the  merits  of  those  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost — chosen,  as  it  were, 
by  Mr.  Collier  as  his  champ  de  hataiUe  ?  How,  also,  is  the 
first  clause  of  the  assertion  borne  out,  that  these  marginal 
corrections  anticipate  almost  everything  that  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  speculative  conjecture  ?     In  answer  to  the 
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first  question,  out  of  ninety-nine  suggested  alterations,  there 
is  but  one,  properly,  or  rather  presumptively,  belonging  to 
the  Old  Corrector,  of  admitted  usefulness.  And  in  answer 
to  the  second  question,  the  asserted  anticipation  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  kinds, — -first,  of  readings  already  proposed 
by  other  persons  long  before  the  margins  came  to  light ; 
and,  secondly,  of  "almost  everything"  that  could  afterwards 
be  devised.  Now,  as  to  the  first,  whether  the  anticipation  is 
real  or  only  pretended,  is  altogether  a  question  of  belief  : 
even  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  his  doubts  about  it,  since 
he  rejects  several  of  these  coincident  readings  (see  corrs. 
53,  89,  &c.),  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  confirmation 
he  has  declared  thej'^  receive  from  their  presumed  anticipa- 
tion by  the  Old  Corrector.  And,  as  to  the  second  kind 
of  anticipation,  it  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  analysis, 
that  even  in  this  book,  not  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
there  have  grown  out  of  the  subject  in  hand,  many 
new  readings  and  much  "  speculative  suggestion,"  not 
only  independent  of  the  Old  Corrector's  anticipations,  but 
directly  opposed  to  them.  So  that,  so  far  from  contracting 
the  field  of  inquiry,  or  forestalling  research  and  speculation, 
these  false  and  unseemly  corrections,  deriving  importance 
from  the  credulity  with  which  they  have  been  received, 
enormously  extend  the  work  to  be  done ;  and,  like 
other  threatened  invasions,  become  the  means  of  calling 
new  resources  into  action  and  arousing  for  investigation 
many  a  slumbering  defect.  There  are  few  things  so 
entirely  evil  but  some  good  may  result  from  them — 
even  pestilence,  in  its  periodical  visitations,  tends  to 
sanitary  improvements — and  this  present  infection  of  the 
margins  of  Shakespeare  has  already  done  some  good,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  carry  away  with  it,  in  its  final  expulsion,  a 
good  deal  of  the  ancient  and  modern  misreading  and  misin- 
terpretation that  still  oppress  and  obscure  his  printed  text. 
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The  following  synoptical  retrospect  of  the  ninety-nine 
corrections  in  Love's  Labour'' s  Lost,  presents  the  result  of 
the  investigation  iu  a  convenient  form  : — 

1.  Restored  to  various  owners 21 

2.  Restored  to  the  old  copies 12 

3.  Abandoned  by  Mr.  Collier    25 

4.  Condemned  for  reasons  stated 40 

5.  Admitted  (conditionally)   1 

99 

Whence  it  is  seen,  that  before  the  investigation  can  be 
considered  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  merits  of  the  MS. 
Corrections,  they  are  reduced,  by  recantation  and  restitution 
in  the  three  first  classes,  to  considerably  less  than  half  their 
original  number  :  and  that  after  a  fair  and  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  remainder  in  their  new  character  of  purely 
conjectural  suggestions — impartial,  except  in  the  natural 
indignation  every  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  must  feel  at 
seeing  his  text  so  desecrated — one  only  is  foimd  of  sufiicient 
merit  to  justifj^  its  recommendation  to  the  text. 

Recurring,  then,  once  more,  to  the  notable  admission  in 
the  Afhoueum  of  the  9th  of  July,  1859,  that  the  old  folio 
"  has  no  tittle  of  authority,  as  a  Shakesperian  gloss,  beyond 
the  felicity  of  its  hints  and  emendations  ;" — ^before  the  value 
of  that  admission  can  be  duly  estimated  it  must  first  be 
settled  where  these  hints  and  emendations  are  to  begin. 
Are  the  33  restitutions,  for  example,  comprised  in  the  two 
first  classes  of  the  foregoing  list,  and  amounting  to  a  third 
of  the  whole,  to  be  included  in  these  felicitous  productions, 
or  not  ? — and  if  not,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  seeing 
that  these  classes  extend  from  A.D.  1598  to  A.D.  1844 — 
seeing  also  that  class  1.  must  remain  indefinitely  open  for 
the  reception  of  fresh  discoveries  from  the  holes  and  corners 
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of  forgotten  literature  P  It  must  next  be  settled  whether 
the  class  of  unfortunates  marked  "  abandoned,"  and  amount- 
ing in  itself  to  one  fourth,  is  to  be  included? — or  whether 
Mr.  Collier  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own,  by  withdrawing  from  competition  those  which  even 
his  partial  eyes  cannot  regard  with  approval  ? 

If  this  weeding  is  to  take  place,  it  would  of  itself  destroy 
that  completeness  of  excellence  which  coidd  alone  create 
the  internal  authority  spoken  of  by  the  Athenoeum ; 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  misnomer  altogether  to  call  that 
authority  which  even  in  its  most  complete  state  could  only 
amount  to  presimiption.  Presimiption  of  excellence  might 
attach  to  any  individual  member  of  a  class  from  aclaiow- 
ledged  excellence  in  the  whole,  but  it  would  still  be  amenable 
to  opinion,  whereas  authority  is  something  with  power  to 
over-rule  opinion.  Theobald  effected  more  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  text  than  any  other  single  corrector  : 
he  had  a  rank  plot  to  begin  upon  and  his  progress  was 
proportionately  great :  but  it  never  obtained  for  him  the 
prestige  of  an  authority ;  his  decisions  are  now  and  have 
always  been  as  liable  to  challenge  and  reversal  as  if  he  had 
never  made  a  happy  emendation.  His  sagacity  entitles  him 
to  respect,  but  he  is  never  cited  to  support  a  correction 
weak  and  objectionable  in  itself.  But  in  these  marginal 
corrections,  in  which  there  is  no  merit  established  at  all,  we 
hear  authority  boldly  proclaimed,  and  said  to  be  provable 
from  that  very  quality  which  the  asserted  authority  is 
brought  forward  to  establish, — the  felicity  of  their  hints 
and  emendations !  Such  escamotage  of  cause  and  effect 
is  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Assmning  that  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  corrections  in 
Loi'c's  Lahour^s  Lost  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  whole, 
the  general  result  woidd  be  one  per  cent,  of  felicity ;  or  ten 
suggestions  of  possible  value  out  of  every  thousand  guesses. 
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lu  which,  ii"  there  is  anything  remarkable,  it  is  that  the 
proportion  of  felicity  should  be  so  minute  !  It  seems  to 
require  a  sort  of  skill  to  miss  so  often,  since  even  a  blind 
man,  if  his  face  were  set  for  him  in  the  right  direction, 
must  sometimes  hit  the  mark  from  the  mere  roving  of  the 
missile.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  even  this  small  pro- 
portion of  felicity  is  the  result  of  an  estimate  that  turns 
upon  a  hair.  For  in  the  single  correction  in  this  play, 
admitted  to  possess  some  merit  and  originality,  the  latter 
important  element  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  M.  Duport's  correct  version  of  the  meaning 
that  correction  would  confer  upon  the  passage  (see  corr.  99, 
p.  120),  if  he  had  not  been  previously  advised  of  it  by 
the  explanation  of  some  English  critic.  Because  in  its 
original  state  the  passage  is  open  to  this  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation,— that  continue  then  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  same 
proviso  which  had  been  expressed  by  all  the  other  ladies, 
namely,  that  the  gentlemen  should  continue  in  the  same 
feeling  at  the  expiration  of  their  year's  probation.  This 
assuredly  would  be  the  more  apparent  meaning  of  Rosaline's 
"  continue  then^^  when  compared  with  these  answers  of  the 
other  ladies, — 


The  Princess.     If  this  austere  insociable  life, 
Chaoge  not  your  ojffer,  &e., 
Then  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  &c. 

Fat'.  Come  when  the  king  doth  to  ray  lady  come, 

Then,  &c. 

Marin.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end 

I'll  change  my  black  gown  for  a.  faithful  friend. 

Jiosaline.  — continue  then 

And  I  will  have  you  and  that  fault  withal. 
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M.  Duport's  translation  of  the  entire  passage  in  Rosaline's 
speech  is  this, — 

"Ainsi  done,  si  les  orcilles  dcs  malades,  assourdics  par  Ics  clameurs 
que  leur  arraclient  Icurs  tourmens,  vculent  se  prcter  a  entendre  vos 
vaines  railleries,  alors  continuez  sur  ce  ton,  et  je  consens  a  vous  accepter 
avec  ce  defaut." 


Now  it  does  seem  to  require  a  much  deeper  study  of  the 
verbal  probabilities  of  the  context  than  M.  Duport  would  be 
likely  to  bestow  upon  it  unassisted,  to  induce  him  to  receive 
and  translate  Rosaline's  continue  then  in  a  sense  so  different 
from  her  companions  ;  when  even  native  readers,  with  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  phrase  by  the  suggested  alteration  of 
"  then"  to  them,  will  probably  take  some  time  to  consider  it 
before  they  will  be  quite  convinced  that  the  correction  is 
right. 

It  is  not  contended  that  M.  Duport  changed  then  to  them  : 
on  the  contrary  he  expresses  then  in  the  word  alors,  but 
he  clearly  gives  the  effect  of  the  change  by  the  addition 
of  "  sur  ce  ton."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
M.  Duport's  English  authority  for  this  interpretation  of 
Rosaline's  meaning  may  yet  turn  up. 

With  respect  to  the  disclaimer  of  authority,  on  the  score 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  corrections,  so  unequivocally  made  by 
the  Athenceum,  of  course  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  said 
that  it  is  not  binding  on  the  Old  Corrector  :  that  the  case 
against  his  antiquity  has  failed  :  and  that  he  once  more 
relies  upon  the  authority  derived  from  that  alone.  Such  is, 
of  course,  his  natural  and  original  position ;  for  if  he  has 
not  antiquity  to  back  him,  he  has  nothing.  He  was  no  such 
fool  as  to  trust  to  the  "  felicity"  of  his  suggestions.  He 
well  knew  that  quackery  is  of  easier  attainment,  and  far 
more  successful  than  honest  merit :  and,  consequent^,  he 
cleverly  assumed  a  semblance  of  antiquity  on  which  might 
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be  built  a  presumed  access  to  sources  of  information  indepen- 
dent of  merit.  Without  that,  lie  weU  knew  bis  corrections 
would  have  no  chance  in  establishing  any  authority ;  nor 
indeed  woidd  authority,  without  that,  have  ever  been  heard  of. 

But  if  merit  would  not  do  without  antiquity,  so  neither 
ought  antiquity  without  merit.  For  if  the  antiquity  were 
imquestionable,  if  it  were  even  quite  certain  that  these  cor- 
rections were  written  within  a  generation  after  Shakespeare, 
that  fact,  abstractedly,  would  be  no  assurance  that  they 
might  not  then  as  now  be  the  offspring  of  tasteless  and 
spurious  botchery.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  attaching  to 
the  antiquity  in  this  particular  case,  which,  if  that  antiquity 
were  true,  would  iindoubtedly  confer  upon  it  one  acknow- 
ledged element  of  authority,  viz.,  the  miraculous !  If  the 
antiquity  were  real,  it  would  show,  in  this  play  alone, 
twenty-one  anticipations  by  one  person  of  the  combined 
thoughts  of  fourteen  other  persons  living  at  various  times 
subsequent  to  himself.  They,  therefore,  who  are  called  upon 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  antiquity,  have  to  weigh  in 
their  own  minds  whether  they  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
one  ingenious  person  might  surreptitiously  copy  the  sugges- 
tions of  fourteen  other  persons,  to  all  of  which  he  might 
have  ready  access  ;  or  that  these  fourteen  should  concur  in 
repeating  one,  to  whose  suggestions  it  is  not  even  suspected 
they  could  have  had  access  ?  The  first  is  a  common  occui-- 
rence,  of  which  there  have  been  examples  in  aU  ages :  the 
second  would  so  nearly  approach  the  miraculous  that  to  him 
who  can  bring  himself  to  believe  it,  the  rest  must  be  com- 
paratively easy  ! 

But  it  is  said  that  if  these  repetitions  are,  on  both  sides, 
true  restorations  of  one  common  text,  they  must  of  necessity 
coincide.  Well,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  not  true  resto- 
rations ;  but  arc  acknowledged  to  be  wrong  by  the  Old 
Corrector's  visible  representative,  Mr.  Collier  himself. 
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During  tlic  eiglit  years  tluit  have  elapsed  since  these  mar- 
ginal corrections  were  first  coramunicated  to  the  public,  many 
singular  coincidences  have  been  from  time  to  time  pointed 
out  between  the  suggestions  of  the  Old  Corrector  and  those 
of  Mr.  Collier.  But  amongst  them  all  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  of  such  curious  literary  interest  as  the  following : 

At  page  250  of  "Seven  Lectures,"  &c.,  begins  the  list  of 
emendations  in  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens ;  and  the  third 
upon  the  list  is  "In  a  wide  sea  of  wax,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  the  opening  scene  of  that  play,  and  is  corrected  to 
"In  a  wide  sea  of  verse,'"  an  alteration  in  which  even  the 
Athenmum  will  scarcely  recognise  any  great  felicity.  The 
original  phrase  "  sea  of  wax,"  is  finely  appropriate  to  the 
context,  if  understood  in  the  sense  publicly  explained  by  Dr. 
Ingleby,  of  Birmingham,  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  of  18th 
September,  1858,  namely,  an  overtopping  sea,  a  sea  waxing 
to  an  acme  and  so  becoming  a  sea  of  ivax.  This  application 
of  the  word  wax  is  well  illustrated  in  a  quotation  introduced 
by  Coleridge  in  one  of  his  political  letters  to  The  Courier,  in 
1809,  (Essays,  Yol.  2,  page  60.) 

"  'Tis  the  high  tide  that  moves  the  stranded  ship  ; 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes, 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitude." 

An  illustration  not  only  of  the  verb  to  wax,  as  applied  to  the 
surging  of  many  increments  in  one  great  sea,  but  also  of  the 
confomiding  of  individuality  in  the  great  stream  of  multitude. 
Every  particular  in  the  passage  in  Timon  consistently 
demonstrates  that  this  is  its  true  interpretation.  The  poet 
declares  that  his  "  free  drift"  does  not  pause  at  individuals, 
but  chooses  its  subject  in  the  great  stream  of  multitude. 

"  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors — 

— my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax." 
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It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  verb  more  commonly 
used  than  to  wax  in  the  sense  of  to  augment ;  and  that  it 
was  often  used  with  reference  to  an  increasing  sea  or  con- 
fluence of  waters.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  verb  had,  like 
most  others  of  the  same  signification,  a  corresponding  noun- 
substantive.  There  can,  then,  be  no  valid  or  even  colourable 
reason  why  the  substantive  form  should  not  be  applied  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  verb  itself,  so  as  to  produce  the  phrase  sea 
of  wax. 

At  some  future  day,  when  the  force  and  truth  of  this 
interpretation  shaU  be  at  length  acknowledged,  the  present 
received  explanation  of  this  phrase,  which  assumes  that  the 
POET  talks  of  his  "  free  drift"  moving  itself  across  the 
waxen  tablet  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  writing,  will  be 
looked  back  to  with  a  smile. 

That  the  substantive  ivax  was  iised  in  the  sense  of  full 
growth,  or  development,  is  apparent  in  the  old  phrase  "  man 
of  wax,"  where  it  means  fulness  of  pith,  vigour,  manhood. 
And  there  is  an  independent  example  in  Ben  Jonson's 
plays,  in  one  of  which  it  is  used  in  the  metaphorical  but 
strictly  analogical  sense  of  aggrandizement : — 

"  At  what  a  divers  price  do  divers  men 
Act  the  same  thing !  another  might  have  had 
Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe, 
For  what  I  have  this  crownet,  robes,  and  wax." 

These  lines  are  in  the  opening  of  the  fragmental  tragedy  of 
Mortimer's  Fall,  where  Mortimer  is  exidting  in  his  newly 
attained  greatness.  The  editors  of  Jonson  do  not  in  any 
way  notice  this  extraordinary  word  tvax,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  in  what  sense  they  understood  it,  or  whether 
they  tried  to  understand  it  at  all.  But  that  Jonson,  when 
he  wrote  it,  had  this  very  sea  of  wax  passage  in  Timon 
present   to   his   mind   is   almost   certain   from    the    further 
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similarity  of  tlie  images  which  immediately  follow  the  word 
in  both  : — 

"  There  is  a  fate  that  flies  with  towering  spirit 
Home  to  the  mark,  and  never  checks  at  conscience." 

3Iortimer's  Fall, 

— "  No  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  of  the  course  I  hold, 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight — bold  and  forth  on." 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  concurrence  of  these  images,  which  though  differently 
applied  are  substantially  the  same,  the  towering  eagle-flight 
checking  neither  at  conscience  in  the  one  case,  nor  with 
levelled  malice  in  the  other, — a  certain  similarity,  too,  in  the 
manner  of  expression, — all  combine  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  remarkable  word  immediately  before,  to  create  a 
coincidence  which  could  scarcely  be  accidental. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted  or  not,  there  can,  at  all 
events,  be  little  doubt  that  Jonson  uses  wax  in  the  sense 
of  personal  aggrandizement — the  substantive  accomplishment 
of  the  verb  to  wax  great. 

But  the  Old  Corrector,  as  before  mentioned,  woidd  alter  sea 
of  wax,  in  Timon,  to  sea  of  verse — and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

In  the  3rd  volume  of  the  "Camden  Miscellany"  there 
are  certain  "  Ancient  Biographical  Poems,  edited  by 
J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,"  and  amongst  them,  at  page  25  of 
that  portion  of  the  volume,  these  lines  are  found  : — 

"  Pentissillia  she  did  devise 
The  ax  whearwith  yow  hewe, 
Tritonia  for  waxe  so  wyse 
As  syns  ther  wer  but  fewe." 

The  poem  is  in  praise  of  women,  showing  in  how  many 
ways  they  excelled ;  and  Tritonia  being  " prceses  belli,"  as 
might  be  learned  from  any  classical  dictionary,  it  required 
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no  great  amount  of  sagacity  or  research  to  discover  that 
toarre  is  the  proper  and  obvious  correction  of  the  misprint 
"  waxe"  in  the  third  of  the  above  lines. 

But  what  is  the  correction  suggested  by  their  editor  ? — 
What  but  the  very  same  that  is  applied  with  congenial 
felicity  by  the  Old  Corrector  in  the  margins  of  Shakespeare  ! 
Mr.  Collier  prints  the  line  as  follows  : — 

"  Tritonia  for  waxe  [verse  ?]  so  wyse." 

And  what  renders  this  correction  the  more  remarkable  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  correction  almost  as 
bad,  it  is  the  only  attempted  explanation  in  a  poem  brimful 
of  obscure  allusions,  and  mythological  names  distorted  in 
the  most  outrageous  manner,  that  might  well  have  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  a  competent  editor. 

Now  let  it  not  be  assumed — as  a  subject  for  "  triumphant 
refutation" — that  this  circumstance  is  related  with  any 
intention  of  grounding  upon  it  an  additional  allegation 
of  suspicious  coincidence.  No  such  allegation  could  be 
sustained  : — because  the  3rd  volume  of  the  "  Camden 
Miscellany"  was  not  published  to  the  world  mitil  after 
"Notes  and  Emendations"  had  been  out  some  time;  so 
that  Mr.  Collier,  having  reserved  to  himself  the  copy-right 
of  the  marginal  corrections,  was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
apply  them  to  the  same  words  elsewhere  whenever  he  could 
find  them.  But  his  doing  so  in  this  particular  case — where 
the  true  correction  is  so  different,  and  yet  so  obvious — is  a 
curious  proof  that  Mr.  Collier's  imagination  had  become 
so  overladen  with  the  stores  of  his  Old  Corrector — his 
judgment  so  completely  swamped  by  them — that  he  must 
go  out  of  his  way,  in  a  poem  otherwise  almost  unassisted 
by  his  editorial  labours,  to  catch  at  a  word  which  had  been 
amended  in  the  margins,  and  apply  to  it  the  same  correction, 
and  with  a  somewhat  similar  result  in  point  of  felicity  ! 


CHAPTER    VI 


LOVE'S     LABOUR'S     WON, 


It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  given  Lovers 
Labour's  Lost  the  long  and  close  consideration  necessary 
to  the  foregoing  investigation,  without  speculating  upon  the 
often  mooted  question  of  the  possible  identification  of  its 
lost  companion  in  name,  Love's  Labour's  Won. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  play,  now  known 
by  another  name,  must,  in  1598,  have  borne  that  title  when 
alluded  to  by  Meres  in  his  ajjprobative  mention  of  the  plays 
then  known  as  Shakespeare's  : — 

"  For  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love 
Labours  Lost,  his  Love  Labours  Won,  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  his  Merchant  of  Venice." — Meres'  Wits  Treasury,  1598,  page  282. 

All  these  are  now  extant  under  the  same  titles  except  Love's 
Labours  Won,  and  the  question  is,  to  which  of  the  comedies 
now  extant,  but  not  included  in  the  above  list,  could  that 
title  have  been  applied,  either  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  name  it  may  now  bear  ? 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  was  singled  out  about  a  century 
since  by  Dr.  Farmer — afterwards  supported  by  Malone — 
and  since  then  almost  universally  adopted  as  the  probable 
representative  of  Meres'  title.  But,  in  1844,  that  opinion 
met  an  able  dissentient  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  The  Tempest  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  alone  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  original. 
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But  while  most  persons  will  concur  in  tlie  justness  of  the 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Hunter  {Ncio  Il/mfrations,  Pt.  1, 
p.  132)  against  the  probability  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
being  the  representative  of  the  extinct  title,  few  will  be 
convinced  by  his  reasoning  that  The  Tempest  has  any  better 
claim  to  it. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Hunter  admits — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  shall  not  be  here  discussed — that  The  Tempest 
was  partially  indebted  to  the  translation,  by  Florio,  of 
Montaigne's  Essays,  and,  consequently,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  subsequently  to  that  translation,  he  sets  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  dating  of  the  play  earlier  than 
1600.  His  assumption,  that  Florio's  translation,  although 
not  printed  until  1603,  might  yet  have  existed  in  MS. 
previously  to  1598,  is  certainly  erroneous  :  because  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  introductory  notices  to  Florio's  book 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  chapter,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  was  the  25th  of  the  1st  Book,  no  part  of 
the  translation  was  executed  until  after  1599.  The  prefatory 
lines  headed  "  A  reply  upon  Maister  Florio's  answer e  to 
the  Lady  of  Bedford's  invitation  to  this  worke,"  are  dated 
"  anno  1599,"  and  distinctly  declare,  that  Florio,  although 
invited  to  the  work  by  Lady  Bedford,  had  not  even  then 
commenced  it.  And  this  external  evidence  is  confirmed 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  translation  itself,  which, 
when  compared  with  the  several  editions  of  the  original 
published  in  France  up  to  1603,  shows  by  numberless 
verbal  indications  that  the  edition  used  for  the  translation 
could  not  have  been  an  earlier  one  than  that  of  1598,  but 
in  all  probability  was  the  Paris  octavo  of  1600. 

One  of  those  indications  consists  of  a  remarkable  misprint 
so  early  in  the  work  as  the  19th  chapter  of  the  1st  Book, 
but  which  is  not  found  in  any  French  edition  earlier  than 
1600,  except  in  a  few  spurious  impressions  of  the  preceding 
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edition  of  1598.  This  misprint  occurs  in  a  quotation  from 
Virgil,  which  is  thus  correctly  printed  in  the  Paris  foHo 
of  1595— 

"  Manent  (dit  il)  opera  interrupta  minacque 
Murorum  ingentes." 

The  first  word  is  misprinted  maneant  in  Florio's  translation. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  appearance  of  this  misprint 
in  the  French  editions.  Dr.  Payen,  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred,  and  who  is,  unquestionably,  the  best  authority  in 
France  upon  the  subject,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  give 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Le  mot  maneant  n'est  pas  a  1595,  il  y  a  manent.  II  y  a  des  exem- 
plaires,  1598,  purs  sang,  et  des  exemplaires  adulterins :  les  purs  sang 
portent  manent,  les  adulterins  manent  et  maneant :  1600  porte  maneant." 

There  is  evidence,  too,  that  the  quotation  passed  through 
Florio's  own  hands  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  translation ; 
inasmuch  as,  although  the  Latin  translation  was  executed  by 
another  hand  from  a  correct  edition,  Florio  himself  Englished 
the  French  parenthesis  in  the  body  of  the  quotation,  in  this 
way — 

"  Maneant  (sayth  he)  opera,  8fc." 

evidently  copying  one  of  the  misprinted  impressions. 

This  sort  of  identification,  arising  from  the  repetition  of  a 
misprint  which  exists  only  in  certain  editions,  is  the  most 
conclusive  of  all, — because  it  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
the  supposition  of  subsequent  alterations  after  the  book  had 
been  completed.  Had  Florio  ever  written  the  correct  word, 
he  assuredly  would  not  afterwards  alter  it  in  conformity  wdth 
a  misprint. 

One  of  these  two  positions,  therefore,  must  of  necessity 
be  admitted, — either  Shakespeare  could  not  have  consulted 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays  in  the  composition 
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of  The  Temjjest,  or  that  play  could  not  liave  been  in  exis- 
tence in  1598 — still  less  in  1596,  to  wMcli  Mr.  Hunter 
Assigns  it. 

But  the  difficulty  of  date  is  not  the  only  one  that  renders 
The  Tempest  an  improbable,  if  not  an  impossible  original  for 
Meres'  allusion.  The  log-piling  by  Ferdinand,  which  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  the  Love  Labour  of  the  title, 
is  not  self-imposed  for  the  love  of  Miranda,  but  is  set  out 
for  him  by  a  severe  task-master  whom  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  resist : — 

— "  I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work  ;  and  says  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour's 
Most  busy  best,  when  I  do  it." 

[The  emendation  in  the  last  line,  although  in  possession  of 
the  writer  of  this  book  for  several  years,  is  now  printed  for 
the  first  time.  It  simply  consists  in  the  change  of  the 
initial  letter  /  for  h  (the  confounding  of  which  is  a  misprint 
of  the  commonest  possible  occurrence),  and  yet  it  does  not 
leave  one  single  point  of  the  original  difficulty  imsatisfied. 
Thus  "lest"  or  "least"  becomes  hest  or  head  (for,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  both  words  were  spelled  both  ways), 
and  the  s  in  labours,  becomes  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case. 
Hest  must  be  miderstood  as  a  task,  or  imposition,  a  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  in  a  previous  scene  of  the  same  play.] 

But  if  neither  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  nor  The  Tempest, 
can  be  considered  with  any  likelihood  to  be  the  original 
of  Meres'  title,  is  there  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  known 
Comedies  to  which  it  seems  more  applicable  ? 

Certainly  there  is, — one  in  favour  of  which  so  many 
probabilities,  external  and  internal,  concur,  that  it  seems  the 
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strangest  thing  possible  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  and 
so  unaccountably  overlooked,  and  that  it  should  be  reserved 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  suggest 
Much  ado  about  Nothing  as  the  true  representative  of 
Love's  Labour's   Won. 

First,  as  to  date  of  production  : — 

Much  ado  about  Nothiny  is  usually  stated  to  have  been 
written  in  1599,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  that  year  is, 
that  while  on  one  hand  there  is  extant  a  copy  of  the  play 
printed  in  1600,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1598 ;  and  within  these  narrow  limits,  of  a  year 
on  either  side,  the  middle  is  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the 
play. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  while  one  limit  is  fixed 
and  certain,  namely,  the  printed  copy  of  1600,  the  other  is 
based  upon  a  pure  assumption  of  the  very  question  at  issue : 
and  that  question  being  yet  to  try,  the  limit  dependent 
upon  it  of  course  ceases  to  exist. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  while  there  is  direct  proof  that 
Much  ado  about  Nothing  was  certainly  in  existence  within 
two  years  after  Meres'  publication,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  bar  it  in  the  other  direction ;  so  that  its  existence  may  be 
assumed  at  any  indefinite  time  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
printed  copy.  There  is  even  presumptive  evidence,  on  the 
title  page  of  that  copy,  that  the  play  had  been  previously 
some  considerable  time  before  the  public  : — 

«  Much  adoe  about  Nothing  as  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely 
acted  by  the  right  honourable  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  servants.  Printed 
for  A.  Wise  and  W.  Apsley.     1600." 

N'ow  when  it  is  recollected  that  almost  aU  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  many  years  on  the  stage  before  their 
publication  in  a  printed  form,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
assume   that    "sundrie    times    publikely    acted"    implies   a 
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previous  existence  of  at  least  two  or  three  years.  There  are 
more  early  printed  copies  of  Hamlet  extant  than  of  any 
other  of  Shakespeare's  plays:  the  earliest  is  dated  1603, 
and  bears  on  its  title-page  nearly  the  same  words — "  as 
it  hath  been  diverse  times  acted;"  and  yet  Hamlet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
before  the  date  of  this,  the  earliest  printed  copy  known. 
Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  1600  copy  of  Much  ado 
about  Nothing  is  the  first  that  was  printed  of  that  play,  to 
believe  that  it  was  produced  by  Shakespeare  only  the  same, 
or  the  previous  year,  is  to  ignore  the  analogy  of  almost  all 
his  other  plays. 

Another  external  probability  arises  from  the  fact,  reported 
by  Malone  (on  the  authority  of  "  Mr.  Vertue's  MSS."),  that 
Much  ado  about  Nothing  formerly  passed  imder  the  title  of 
"  Benedick  and  Beatrix."  Every  reader  of  the  play  must 
feel  that  these  two  are  the  principal  characters ;  and  that 
Hero  and  Claudio,  like  Bianca  and  Lucentio  in  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  are  of  only  subordinate  interest.  But  Much  ado 
about  Nothing  is  a  title  that  can  have  reference  only  to  the 
accusation  of  Hero,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  probability 
— directly  confirmed  by  the  above  quotation  from  Malone — 
that  the  present  title  of  the  play  was  not  always  adhered  to. 

So  much  for  the  external  probabilities. 

Of  the  internal,  the  first  and  most  prominent  is  the 
similarity  of  the  two  principal  characters  in  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,  to  Bii'on  and  Rosaline  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
So  striking  is  the  resemblance  of  design  and  treatment  in 
both  pairs,  that  without  any  view  to  the  present  question, 
they  have  long  been  spoken  of  as  first  sketch  and  finished 
portrait.  But  by  the  present  hj'pothesis,  which  assumes  that 
these  two  plays  were  designed  for  companion  pictures,  imder 
titles  difiering  only  in  denouement,  the  judgment  is  at  once 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  repetitions, 
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or  of   supposing  that  the  inexhaustible  Shakespeare  would 
recur  to  his  old  materials  for  re-working  in  another  form. 

But  there  is  also  apparent  design  in  the  contrasts,  as  well 
as  in  the  similitudes  presented  by  these  two  plays.  In  one 
the  prevailing  feature  is  rhyme,  in  the  other  prose  :  in  one 
the  phraseology  is  obscure  and  euphuistic,  in  the  other 
remarkably  plain  and  colloquial.  Even  the  same  sentiments 
are  repeated  in  both  with  such  a  beautiful  variation  of 
expression  and  application,  that  the  contrast  cannot  have 
been  other  than  intentional.  One  example  of  this  is  as 
follows,  and  it  will  also  serve  to  place  in  a  true  light  the 
folly  and  irrelevancy  of  corr.  78,  (ante  p.  103,)  by  showing 
that  "solemn'^  for  which  sudden  is  therein  proposed  to  be 
substituted,  is  in  the  same  opposition  to  "  laughter"  in  the 
first  passage,  as  "joy"  is  to  "  bitterness"  in  the  second  : — 

— "  laughter  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears." 

Love's  Lahour's  Lost,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

— "  there  appears  much  joy  in  him, 
even  so  much  that  joy  could  not  show  itself 
modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness." 

Much  ado  about  Nothmg,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

The  following  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  two 
plays  were  probably  written  about  the  same  time,  when  the 
same  ideas  w^ere  afloat  in  the  author's  mind  : — 

"  Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  laii-  fray." 

Love's  Labour,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

"  Welcome,  signior ;  you  are  almost  come  to  part  almost  a  fray." 

Much  Ado,  act  v.,  scene  1. 
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— "  I  remember  the  style" — 

"  Else  your  memory  is  bad  going  o'er  it  erewhile." 

Lovers  Labour,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

— "  Write  a  sonnet." — 

"  In  so  high  a  style  that  no  man  living  shall  come  over  it." 

Much  Ado,  act  v.,  scene  2. 


"  Costard.  There  an't  shall  please  you;  a  foolish  mild 
man;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd  !  He  is  a 
marvellous  good  neighbour." — Love's  Labour,  act  v.,  sc.  2. 

"Dogberry.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  vpill  be  talking: — 
an  honest  soul,  i'  faith  sir ;  all  men  are  not  alike ;  alas, 
good  neighbour." — Much  Ado,  act  iii.,  sc.  5. 

The  next  feature  of  internal  probability  depends  upon  the 
interpretation  of  Lovers  Labour  in  the  title.  In  both  the 
plays  first  mentioned  as  supposed  originals  of  Meres'  title, — 
namely,  AWs  Well  that  End's  Well  and  The  Tenqyest, 
the  interpretation  given  to  Love's  Labour  is  the  same, 
viz.,  labour  of  love.  That  is,  it  is  referred  to  some  acts 
or  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  persons  of  the  Drama.  In  the 
first,  it  is  the  pursuit  by  Helena,  of  her  revolted  husband, 
imtil  at  length  she  wins  him — not  by  gaining  his  love,  but 
by  overreaching  him  in  stratagem.  And  in  The  Tempest, 
the  love  labour  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hmiter  to  be  the  literal 
labour  of  log-piling  imposed  upon  Ferdinand  by  Prospero. 

But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  on  all  hands  that  the 
mythological  sense  of  Love's  Labour  woidd  be  much  more 
consonant  with  the  age  in  which  Shakespeare  wrote,  than 
the  sentimental  sense.  That  is,  that  Love's  Labours  in  the 
dramatic  wi'iting  of  that  time,  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  understood  as  the  gests  or  exploits  of  the  deiti/  Love,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  fabled  Labours  of  Hercules. 
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That  such  is  really  the  inteution  of  the  title  in  the  case  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  must  become  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  attentively  read  the  play  with  that  previous  notion.  lie 
will  then  perceive  abundant  e\ddence,  all  through,  that  it  is 
the  mythical  exploits  of  the  blind  god  that  are  alluded 
to : — in  overcoming  the  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  him  ;  in  setting  at  nought  the  vows  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  ;  and  in  bringing  to  the  feet  of  the 
princess  and  her  ladies  the  very  men  who  had  forsworn  all 
women.  After  scattering  human  resolves  to  the  winds,  and 
reducing  to  subjection  the  hearts  that  had  presumed  to  set 
him  at  defiance.  Love  at  length  succumbs  to  a  still  more 
absolute  deity  than  himself.  Death  steps  in  to  frustrate  his 
designs,  at  the  very  instant  of  fruition,  and  so  his  labour 
becomes  Labour  Lost. 

The  mythological  allusions  are  unmistakable.  Biron  ex- 
claims, when  the  king  enters  love- stricken,  "Proceed,  siceet 
Cupid;  thou  hast  thump' d  him  tvith  thy  bird-holt  under  the  left 
pap."  In  another  place,  Love  is  "  a  Hercules  still  climhiiKj 
trees  in  the  Hesperides,"  a  direct  reference  to  the  mytho- 
logical labours  of  Hercules  !  And  when  the  whole  "  mess 
of  fools"  yield  themselves,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  the  king  per- 
sonifies Love  and  invokes  him  as  his  patron, — "  Saint  Cupid, 
then  !  and  soldiers  to  the  field."  ! 

Now,  acc(^rding  to  the  interpretation  the  title  of  this  play 
has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  Shakespeare's  editors, 
the  mythological  sense  is  ignored.  The  love's  labour  which, 
according  to  them,  is  lost,  is  not  Love's  labour,  but  that  of 
the  king  and  his  fellows,  "  in  their  endeavours,"  as  Mr. 
Knight  explains,  "  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  mis- 
tresses." But  surely  such  an  explanation  excludes  the  most 
prominent  labour  of  all,  the  conquest  of  the  men  themselves  ! 
They,  so  far  from  being  partakers  in  the  labour,  are  imwil- 
ling  victims, — each  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  defeat  to 
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his  fellows.  This  was  the  triumph,  this  was  the  exploit, — 
and,  being  attributable  to  Love  alone,  it  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  the  title. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  attribute  of  valour, 
in  the  line — "  for  valour  is  not  Love  a  Hercules," — is  not  of 
any  obvious  fitness ;  and  Theobald  and  Heath  would  have 
changed  it  to  savour,  under  the  idea  that  it  belongs  to 
the  previous  enimieration  of  the  senses,  from  which  that  of 
smelling  beiag  omitted,  savour  they  thought  would  supply 
that  omission. 

But  to  attribute  the  sense  of  smelling  to  Hercules,  as 
aiding  his  pursuit  of  the  golden  apples,  would  border  so 
fatally  upon  the  ridiculous,  that  the  suggestion  has  never 
been  adopted. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  true  reading  would 
be  labour,  and  that  the  preceding  line  should  close  the 
enimieration  of  the  senses.  A  new  clause  would  then 
commence  which  should  be  punctuated  as  follows  : — 

"  For  labour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides ! 
Subtle  as  Sphynx  !     As  sweet  and  musical, 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute  strung  with  his  hair  ! " 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Sphynx  is  as  much  a  proper 
name  as  Hercules  or  Apollo,  and  should  be  recognised  as 
the  great  mythological  enigmatist  by  being  printed  with  a 
capital  letter,  and  not  with  a  small  initial  as  is  always  done. 
The  other  alteration  of  "valour"  to  labour,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  transposition  of  letters,  would  give  a  strikingly 
appropriate  sense,  and  prefigure  in  the  text  the  title  of 
the  play.  But  whether  this  last  alteration  be  admitted  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  allusion  to  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  strongly  confirms  the  mythological  sense 
of  the  title  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
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In  mythological  language,  a  labour  was  an  achievement 
of  great  and  supernatural  difficulty,  to  be  undertaken  only  by 
Gods  and  Heroes  :  from  the  analogy,  then,  of  the  assumed 
meaning  of  that  word  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  something 
of  the  same  character  must  naturally  be  looked  for  in  what- 
ever play  may  have  borne  the  companion  title  of  Love's 
Labour's  Won ;  and  it  is  now  to  bo  shown  that  in  no  other 
available  play  is  there  so  much  of  that  character  as  in  Much 
ado  about  Nothing. 

In  it,  the  same  difficulty  is  encountered  in  bringing 
together  sworn  enemies  to  Love,  who  profess  to  set  him 
at  defiance  ;  the  same  forced  subjection  of  unwilling  victims 
who  are  confidently  boasting  of  their  freedom. 

So  completely  is  this  recognised  as  a  labour,  that  Don 
Pedro,  the  match  maker,  who  must  meddle  with  every  body's 
love  afiairs,  and  fancy  them  his  own  doing,  exclaims  : — 

"  I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours,  which  is  to  bring  Signer 
Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one 
with  the  other." 

Here,  then,  in  Love's  Labours  Won  (?),  is  the  same  literal 
reference  to  the  Labours  of  Hercules  as  that  before  noted 
in  Love's  Labours  Lost  ! 

But  it  is  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  deity  Love, 
and  to  his  exploits,  that  the  most  conclusive  similitude 
exists : — 

"  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice  thou  wilt 
quake  for  this  shortly." 

Beatrice,  in  the  very  opening,  says  of  Benedick  : — 

"  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged  Cupid  at  the 
flight :  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt." 

Cupid's  bird-bolt  I  see  parallel  phrase  p.  139. 
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Then,  again,  where  Don  Pedro  is  pluming  himself  upon 
his  clever  stratagem  to  lime  Benedick,  he  exclaims  : — 

"  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory  shall 
be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods." 

But,  as  if  in  contrast  to  this  foolish  assumption,  Hero,  who 
plays  off  the  same  trick  upon  Beatrice,  takes  no  part  of  the 
credit  to  herself : — she  is  one  of  the  initiated  ;  she  has  her- 
self felt  the  power  of  the  bird-bolt  and  knows  well  who  sent 
it:— 

"  Of  this  matter  is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made  that  only  wounds 
by  hearsay." 

And  again — 

"  Some,  Cupid  kills  with  arrows ;  some,  with  traps." 

One  more  of  these  allusions  need  only  be  added,  and  that 
principally  for  the  sake  of  explaining  an  expression  which 
has  been  much  misunderstood.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the 
third  act,  Don  Pedro  says  of  Benedick  : — 

"  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little  hang- 
man dare  not  shoot  at  him." 

Here  hangman,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  deal  of  nonsense 
that  has  been  written  about  it  by  Farmer,  Douce,  and  others, 
who  cannot  for  their  lives  separate  hangman  from  the  gallows 
at  Tyburn,  plainly  means  slaughterer  !  a  very  appropriate 
epithet  for  Cupid. 

There  is  no  metonymy  more  common  with  the  old  writers 
than  hangman  for  executioner  in  any  form  :  the  heads-man 
was  often  so  called.  From  hangman,  in  this  general  sense, 
to  slaughterer,  the  transition  is  eas}%  and  there  is  a  remark- 
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able  example  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bntias,  where  the  term 
hangman  is  applied  to  a  beast  of  prey  ! — 

"  The  huge  thick  forests  have  nor  bush  nor  brake 
But  hides  som  Hangman  our  loath'd  lives  to  take." 

The  Furies,  v.  136. 

[Here,  then,  an  obvious  explanation  presents  itself  of  an 
ill-understood  phrase  in  the  Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  activ., 
scene  4,  where  Launce  tells  his  master  that  the  pet  dog  he 
had  sent  him  with  to  Silvia  had  been  stolen  from  him  by 

"  The  Hangman's  boyes  in  the  market-place." 

So  it  stands  in  the  first  folio,  and,  from  ignorance  of  its 
true  meaning  it  has  been  variously  altered.  The  immaculate 
Old  Corrector,  Mr.  Collier  says, — 

"  Gives  us  '  a  hangman  boy,'  meaning  what  Shakespeare  elsewhere 
calls  *  a  gallows  boy,'  and  that,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reading." 

and  Mr.  Dyce  says  : — 

"  The  true  reading  is  evidently  '  the  hangman  boys,'  i.e.,  the  rascal 
boys." — Strictures,  1859,  p.  27. 

But  why  not  let  the  original  alone  ?  One  would  suppose 
that  "  market-place"  might  have  suggested  that  "  the  hang- 
man's boys"  are  the  butcher's  hoys,  or  the  slaughterer's  boys, 
as  explained  above ;  and  not  "  gaUows  boys,"  or  "  boys 
dedicated  to  the  hangman,"  as  various  editors  have  it  : 
particularly  as  butcher's  boys  are  as  noted  dog  fanciers  in  our 
own  days  as  they  appear  to  have  been  when  making  free 
with  poor  Launce's  "  other  squirrel."] 

Thus  the  epithet  "  little  hangman"  designating,  as  it  does 
when  properly  explained,  Love  as  the  slaughterer  of  hearts, 
directly  corroborates  the  general  hypothesis,  tliat  "  Love's 
Labour,"  in  the  titles  of  these  two  plays,  has  mythological 
reference  to  the  exploits  of  the  god. 
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The  argiunents,  then,  in  favour  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing 
being  the  true  representative  of  Meres'  title,  may  be  recapit- 
ulated as  follows  : — 


1.  There  is  extant  a  printed  copy  of  that  play,   which 

proves  its  existence  within  two  years,  at  most,  of 
Meres'  pubKcation  ;  whereas  no  printed  copy  of  either 
of  the  other  proposed  plays  is  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

2.  So   far   from   there   being    anything    to    disprove    its 

existence  at  the  time  of,  or  before  Meres'  publication, 
inference  and  analogy  are  directly  favourable  to  that 
presumption. 

3.  There  is  no  other  play  which  in  similitude  and  contrast 

forms  so  apt  a  companion  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost ; 
while  in  its  happy  denouement  it  exactly  fulfils  the 
idea  of  Love's  Labour's  Won. 

4.  If  "  Love's  Labour,"  of  the  title,  be  supposed  to  mean 

the  achievement  of  the  god  of  love,  there  is  no  other 
available  play  which  in  every  respect  is  so  favourable 
to  that  interpretation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  present  notice  to  propose 
emendations  in  the  existing  text  of  Much  ado  about 
Nothing  :  by  the  existing  text  being  meant,  not  the  old 
printed  copies,  but  the  present  text,  as  amended  and  inter- 
preted in  modern  editions.  But  to  show  that  there  is  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so,  even  after  what  Mr.  Collier  declares  to 
be  the  Jinal  adjustment*  of  the  text  by  the  Old  Corrector, 

*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  a  similar  announcement  of  finality  by  another 
great  and  congenial  luminary  of  correction,  Zachary  Jackson,  who  writes, — 
"  I  shall  be  enabled  to  say,  what  Mr.  Malone  too  hastily  advanced  :  '  The  text 
of  the  Author  seems  now  to  be  finally  settled.'" — Zachary's  Preface,  p.  xiii. 
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one  or  two  examples  shall  be  given, — of  mistaken  alteration, 
mistaken  punctuation,  and  mistaken  interpretation. 


Act  iv.,  Scene  1. 

"  Myself  would  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches 
Strike  at  thy  life." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  Folio  :  the  previous  copies 
having  "reward  of  reproaches"  (except  that  the  quarto  redu- 
plicates the  first  syllable) :  and  the  Old  Corrector  further 
altered  "rearward"  with  his  usual  felicity  to  "hazard.^' 

But  the  true  w^ord  lies  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  the 
original :  for  "  reward,"  read  re-word. 

Re- word  was  a  favourite  with  Shakespeare. 

Independently  of  the  well-known  use  of  it  in  Hamlet,  it 
occurs  in  the  opening  of  A  Lover's  Comjilaivit : 

"  From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale." 

It  is  true  that  both  here,  and  in  Hamlet,  re-icord  is  used  as 
a  verb  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever,  nor  the  shadow 
of  a  reason,  why  the  compound  should  not  be  a  noun  as 
well  as  its  radical ;  especially  as  there  are  several  such 
compounds — bye-word,  nay-word,  catch-word,  &c. 

Then,  as  to  the  sense  it  confers  on  the  passage — bearing 
always  in  mind  that  the  present  reading  rearward,  if  capable 
of  any  sense  at  all,  is  a  most  forced  and  improbable  one, 
and  that  it  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  accidental 
reduplication  re-reivard,  of   the  old  quarto. 

Leonato,  who  is  -uTithing  under  the  cruel  and  shameful 
reproaches  publicly  uttered  against  his  daughter's  honour, 
exclaims,  as  if  unable  to  live  under  the  disgrace, — 

"  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ?" 
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He  then  turns  to  his  daughter  : — 

— "  doth  not  every  earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?" 

«  *  •  •  * 

"  Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  re- word  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life." 

Which  means,  that  if  he  thought  she  would  survive  this 
open  shame  ;  he  would,  upon  the  re- word,  or  repetition, 
of  the  reproaches  she  had  been  subjected  to,  himself 
strike  at  her  life. 

Act  iii.,  Scene  3. 

—  "  Like  the  shaven  Hercules."  — 

"  Shaven,  to  look  like  a  woman,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Lydian 
Omphale."— Steevens. 

And  this  absurd  explanation  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
without  contradiction  ! 

"Warburton  had  said  that  the  shaven  Hercules  was 
Sampson  :  to  which  Steevens  objected  that  Sampson  had 
no  club  ! — forgetting  that  the  very  same  objection  might 
be  urged  against  his  own  suggestion.  For  when  Madam 
Omphale  wore  the  .  .  .  lion's  skin,  she  took  good  care  to 
have  the  club  also.  And,  indeed,  the  club,  in  any  case, 
would  be  a  singular  appendage  for  Hercules  when  "  shaven 
to  look  like  a  woman ! "  Besides,  the  shaving,  which  is 
the  principal  point  of  resemblance  to  the  text,  was  pure 
invention  by  Steevens  to  give  a  colour  to  his  note. 

The  real  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Hercules  Gallus, 
about  which  there  is  a  long  description  in  one  of  Lucian's 
minor  treatises.  This,  the  French  Hercules,  was  an  emblem 
of  eloquence,  and  was  represented  as  a  bald  old  man  with 
a  huge  club  ! 
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And  ultliougli  Luciun  does  not  exactly  say  that  he  saw 
it  in  old  tapestry,  yet  he  does  describe  it  from  having  seen 
it  in  a  jncture. 


Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

—  "  die  in  thy  lap."  — 

This  impossible  abomination  is  still  suffered  to  disgrace 
Shakespeare's  text  !  —  Unquestionably  it  is  a  misprint : 
read — 

"  Bene.     I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  on  thy  lip,  and  be  buried 
in  thine  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's." 


Act  iv..  Scene  2. 

"  Verges.    Let  them  be  in  the  hands." 

Here  a  humorous  touch  of  nature  is  spoiled  for  want  of 
proper  punctuation.  The  sexton  (Francis  Seacole  ?),  the 
sensible  but  subordinate  clerk,  is  secretly  looked  up  to  by 
the  worthy  pair  of  executives  ;  although  they  would  fain 
hide  that  fact  even  from  themselves.  Verges,  throughout, 
plays  second  fiddle  to  Dogberry,  but  tries  to  edge  in  a  word, 
now  and  then,  to  show  that  he  is  a  partner  in  authority  : — 

"  Dogh.    Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.     Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is." 

But  he  must  not  presume  too  far, — Dogberry  reminds  him 
that — 

"  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind." 
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It  18  necessary  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  those  relations 
to  appreciate  the  situation  in  question  : — 

"  Sextoti.     Master  Constable,  let  these  men  be  bound. 
Doffb.       Come,  let  tbem  be  opinioned. 
Verff.       Let  tbem  be — in  the  hands." 

Verges,  to  assert  his  share  of  authority,  repeats  the  order ; 
and  that  he  may  originate  somethiug  from  himseK,  he  tacks 
to  it  the  superfluous  addition — "  in  the  hands." 

These  few  suggestions  are  thrown  in  without  selection  or 
design,  to  show  that,  let  us  take  what  play  of  Shakespeare's  we 
may,  there  is  yet  in  its  text  a  great  necessity  for  amendment. 

It  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  present  age  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  spread  of  cultivation  in  every  other 
department  of  literature,  so  little  shoidd  have  been  effected 
towards  a  better  interpretation  of  the  greatest  poet  a  lan- 
guage was  ever  blest  with.  General  admiration  of  his  works 
is  prevalent  enough,  but  as  for  the  critical  fidelity  of  his  text, 
not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  cares  a  jot  about  it,  or  has  any 
just  perception  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  consistent  with  it.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  required  a  decade  of 
years  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  extricate 
Shakespeare  from  the  knee- grip  of  the  old-man-o'the-sea, 
known,  as  yet,  by  no  other  name  than  the  "  Old  Corrector." 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  press  of  England,  instead  of 
favouring  the  depreciation  of  Shakespeare's  text  by  the  base 
aUoy  of  the  margins,  would  have  acted  by  it  more  in  the 
spirit  of  these  words  of  Seneca, — 

"  Agamus  bonum  patrem  familise :  faciamus  ampliora  quae  accepimus 
— major  ISTA  hereditas  ad  posteros  transeat.  Multum  adbuc  restat 
operis,  multumque  restabit :  nee  uUi  nato  post  mille  saecula  prsecludetur 
occasio  aliquid  adjiciendi."     Setiec.  Ep.  Ixiv. 


^N    INDEX, 

&C. 


ERRATA. 


Page  140,  lines  21  &  23,  for  Sphynx,  read  Sphinx. 

Page  150,  (Index)  line  11,  for  thy  mistress',  read  my  mistress'. 


AlSr    INDEX 


OF  NEW  READINGS  INCIDENTALLY  PROPOSED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THIS  WORK. 
(Viirious  interpretations  not  Involving  literal  alteration  are  omitted.) 


By  reatoratiom  are  meant  absolute    returns   to   the   original. 

approximations. 

In  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 


Marked    tlius    (')    are    near 


Page. 

Present  Reading. 

Proposed  Reading. 

Character. 

58 
58 

But  like  of  each  thing 
So  you  to  study 

So  like  of  each  thing 
But  you  to  study 

r  Transposition 

59 

—  what  I  have  swore 

—  what  I  have  sworn 

Restoration 

63 

—  shall  speak  for  me 

—  shall  break  it  for  me 

*  Restoration 

67 

My  lips  are  no  common 

My  lips  are  not  common 

Emendation 

73 

—  in  the  male,  sir 

—  in  thy  male,  sir 

Emendation 

77 

And  let  me  loose 

And  set  me  loose 

Transposition 

77 

Set  thee  from  durance 

Let  thee  from  durance 

86 

Imitari  — 

Imitarier  — 

*Restoration 

87 

[various  readings) 

—  tired  horse  (fatigued) 

Interpretation 

87 

—  dew  of  night 

—  night  of  dew 

Restoration 

88 

[various  readings) 

Disfigure  not  his  show 

Emendation 

91 

[various  readings) 

—  the  scale  of  night 

Emendation 

93 

—  where  that  you  have 

—  where,  in  that,  you've 

Emendation 

94 

—  voice  of  all  the  gods 

—  voice  (of  all  the  gods) 

Interj)retation 

97 

—  insinuateth 

—  insaniateth 

Emendation 

97 

—  insanie 

—  infamy 

Restoration 

98 

—  charge-house 

—  church-house 

Emendation 

99 

Arts-man  jirceambula 

Arts-man  perambulate 

*Rcstoration 

100 

I  beseech  you,  follow 

I  beseech  you,  fellow 

Emendation 

104 

—  my  .  .  .  visor  half 

—  my  .  .  .  veil  a  half 

Emendation 

106 

Till  this  man 

Till  this  mode-man 

Emendation 

107 

Abate  a  throw  at  novum 

A  better  throw  at  novum 

Emendation 

140 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  — 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

For  labour,  is  not  Love — 

Emendation 

74 

—  baleful  weeds 
In  CoMEDT  OF  Errors, 

—  haleful  weeds 

Emendation 

75 

[various  readings) 
In  As  You  Like  It. 

—  seek  thy  hole 

Emendation 

112 

Due  dame 

Hue  ad  me 
L 

Emendation 
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Fage.            Present  Reading.  Proposed  Reading.                  Character. 

In  The  Tempest. 

134     [various  readings)  — labour's  most  busy  best     Emendation 

In  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
143     [various  readings)  —  the  hangman's  boys         Restoration 

In  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 


145     —  rearward  of  reproaches    —  re- word  of  reproaches 
147     —  die  in  thy  lap  —  die  on  thy  lip 

147     —  be  in  the  hands  —  be  —  in  the  hands 

In  Shakespeare's  So7inet  cxxvii. 
79    —  thy  mistress'  eyes  —  thy  mistress'  brows 

In  Powell's  Love's  Leprosie. 
62     —  life  and  death  —  life  and  health 

In  Drayton's  3Iusesl  Elyzium. 
74     —  that  mak'st 


74     —  doth  stir 
74     —  thee  sport 


thou  mak'st 
dost  stir 
thy  sport 


*Restoration 
Emendation 
Interpretation 


Emendation 


Emendation 


Emendation 
Emendation 
Emendation 


NOTE  TO   Page   75. 

The  same  misprint,  "  help"  for  hele,  has  probably  occurred 
in  the  2nd  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  act  iv.,  scene  7,  where  Lord 
Say  complains  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  and  Jack  Cade 
replies, — 

"  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  hatchet ;" 
in  which,  at  the  suggestion  of   Dr.   Farmer,   an  alteration 
has  been  permanently  made  that  for  wide  departure  from  the 
original   is   almost    without    parallel: — "help    of   hatchet" 
is  altered  to  "^;f{/?  of  hatchet."  ! 

Alliteration,  if  nothing  else,  might  have  suggested — 
Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  heal  of  hatchet. 
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CRirrcisM 

APPLIED    TO    SHAKSPERE. 


It  was  a  very  characteristic  objection  which  a  celebrated 
German  commentator  made  a  few  years  ago  to  the  labours  of 
an  Eni(lish  scholar  in  the  same  field,  that  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  text  of  his  author  was  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
founded  on  no  fixed  principles.  Another  and  greater  English- 
man had  already  met  the  oiijection  by  anticipation.  "  'I'hese 
general  rules,"  says  Hentley,  "  of  a  so-called  Art  of  Criticism 
will  not  enable  us  to  judge  of  single  passages."  IJy  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  warn  all  young  scholars  against  the 
pedantry  of  affecting  ])rinciples  in  a  matter  where  common 
sense  was  the  only  sure  guide  and  authority,  and  against 
wasting  their  time  in  conning  the  Ars  Critica  of  Le  Clerc,  a 
man  whose  only  mission,  as  the  phrase  is,  seems  to  have  been 
this,  to  teach  the  world  to  distinguish  between  learning  and 
pedantry,  by  affording  an  example  of  the  latter  in  its  utmost 
perfection,  with  as  little  of  the  former  as  ever  a  commentator 
began  business  with.  Bentley's  example,  on  the  contrary, 
taught  the  reader  to  look  his  author  in  the  face,  not  arrogantly, 
but  with  the  confidence  that  sympathy  engenders,  to  connect 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  langua<j;e  in  general  an 
intelligent  observation  of  his  style,  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
he  was  inca|)able  of  talking  nonsense  or  contradicting  himself. 
Your  arrojiant  critic  is  often  more  averse  from  meddling  with 
the  received  text  because  he  feels  no  scruple  or  shame  in 
throwing  the  l)lame  of  the  obscurity,  or  awkwardness  of  the 
passage,  on  the  author;  but  the  true  critic,  with  pious  severity, 
lays  bare  the  sore,  and  endeavours  to  remove  it.  We  often 
hear  of  verbal  criticism  and  conjectural  criticism,  as  if  they 
were  kinds  belonging  to  some  more  comprehensive  science. 
These  superfluous  epithets  are  always  mischievous.  In  poetry 
or  rhetoric  they  tarnish  the  most  vivid  description,  or  dilute  the 
raciest  conceit;  and  in  comuion  speech  they  are  no  less  inju- 
rious  to  the  ideas  with  which  they  are  associated  ;  for  what- 


ever  does  not  ornament,  encumbers  and  degrades.  Let  a 
man  be  continually  seen  attended  by  some  nondescript  re- 
tainer, too  sbabby  to  be  bis  friend,  and  too  independent- look- 
ing to  be  his  servant,  and  we  shall  soon  conclude  that  he  is  in 
the  hands,  either  of  a  keeper,  or  a  bailiff",  or  a  policeman. 
Just  such  disreputable  companions  are  unmeaning  epithets, 
they  lower  the  character  of  the  noun  which  they  accompany, 
and  thus  criticism  itself  has  suffered  from  this  juxta-position 
with  such  words  as  verbal  and  conjectural,  which,  in  pretend- 
ing to  explain  and  limit  its  nature,  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  there  is  some  higher  criticism  than  that  of  Aristarchus, 
Henri  de  Valois,  Casaubon,  Bentley,  Tyrrwhitt,  and  Person, 
Criticism,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  experience,  has  always 
succeeded  best  when  it  has  professed  no  principles,  but  has 
wrought  as  the  creative  powers  of  which  it  is  the  satellite 
always  work,  following  the  guidance  of  a  native  and  genuine 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  beautiful ;  or,  if  the  critic  pro- 
fesses any  axiom  it  is  this, — that  the  great  writers  with  whom 
he  has  to  do  were  men  endued  with  the  same  nice  sense  of 
propriety,  and  the  same  knowledge  of  their  language,  only  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  he  himself  can  aspire  to.  His 
unfaihng  ally  is  common  sense,  and  common  sense  thus  ex- 
ercised is  taste.  Now  this  latter  is  not  so  much  a  single 
faculty  of  the  mind  as  the  due  proportion  of  them  all ;  it  is 
the  health  of  the  intellect,  and  the  exercise  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  is  criticism,  which  almost  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  counteract  the  excess  of  dialectic  subtilties.  Thus, 
after  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when  the  spirit  of  minute  analysis 
bade  fair  to  destroy  the  Greek  language  prematurely,  excellent 
service  was  done  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  Per- 
gamus,  and  Byzantium,  in  arresting  the  headlong  innovations 
which  would  have  turned  that  wonderful  idiom  from  a  healthy 
field  of  living  verbs  and  substantives,  into  an  hortus  siccus  of 
abstractions;  and  for  the  want  of  such  a  counteracting  force, 
or  in  spite  of  it,  at  a  later  age  we  see  that  the  Latin  language, 
the  faster  it  decayed,  became  so  much  the  richer  in  technical 
barbarisms. 

How  much  then  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  our  own  age  and 
country  should  neglect  this  excellent  pursuit,  so  that  what 
little  we  care  to  have  of  its  results  is  taken  at  second-hand, 
from  a  nation  of  all  others  least  adapted  to  its  cultivation, 
from  a  nation  whose  craving  after  self-consciousness  has 
reached  so  morbid  an  intensity  that  they  would  almost  reduce 
cominon-sense  itself  into  postulates,  and  embody  the  niceties 
of  taste  in  metaphysical  canons.  If  this  complaint  should 
seem  to  any  reader  unfounded  or  ill-timed,  it  will  not  be  ne- 


cessary  to  take  him  into  the  regions  of  antiquity  to  convince 
him  of  its  justice.  We  mijrht  indeed  show  him  how  every 
Greek  and  Latin  author  is  now  handled  in  our  Universities  ; 
how  the  most  perverse  ingenuity  in  (k-fenthnjr  and  exphiining 
what  is  liopeless,  is  j)referred  to  the  sim|)le  expedient  of  an 
"  obehis,"  or  a  confession  of  the  real  state  of  the  text.  We 
might  bid  him  compare  the  large  amount  of  admitted  corru])- 
tions  in  metrical  works,  with  the  com])araiively  few  passages 
in  prose  writers,  where  our  modern  commentators  make  a 
reluctant  admission  that  their  manuscripts  have  played  them 
false;  and  then  we  might  ask  him  whether  metre  was  not 
more  likely  to  hclj)  the  copyists  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
text,  and  whether  consequently  the  present  disproi)ortion 
must  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  proficiency  of 
scholars  in  prosody  than  in  grammar,  in  syllables  and  feet 
than  in  words  and  meanings.  But  without  stepping  out  of 
his  own  language,  at)y  man  oi  common  sense  may  see  to  what 
an  ebb  the  heritage  which  the  great  Bentley  bequeathed  to 
our  nation  has  dwindled.  If  the  idolatry  of  MSS.  moved  his 
spleen,  what  would  he  have  said  to  this  modern  Manicheeism, 
this  worship  of  the  Printer's-devil,  rather  than  the  author's 
work,  which  the  last  editions  of  Shakspere  leave  where  they 
found  it,  save  in  one  instance,  where  an  attempt  is  evidently 
made  to  restore  the  folio  in  all  its  purity  of  unmixed  blunder 
and  unmitigated-  absurdity.  Tlie  more  excellently  useful 
a  person  has  been  in  diffusing  knowledge  amongsi  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens,  the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  he  should 
misuse  the  influence  which  he  has  most  justly  accjuired  by 
propagating  this  superstition,  which  prefers  printed  errors  to 
self-evident  corrections,  the  nonsense  of  past  times  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  all  times.  It  is  at  all  events  a  consolation 
that  in  this  retrograde  movement  we  have  been  far  outstripped 
by  Tieck,  of  which  fact  let  a  single  proof  suffice.  In  Timon 
of  Athens,  the  poet  gives  as  a  reason  why  he  cannot  make 
birth-day  odes  to  order, — 

Our  poesy  is  a  pum  wliich  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourished. 

This  in  the  foho  had  been  printed  thus : — 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gown  wliich  ust-s 
From  whence  'tis  nourished. 

This  Tieck  prefers  !  and  explains  ! !  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  the  reasons  of  his  preference,  or  the  mode  of  his  expla- 
nation to  any  English  reader,  only  let  us  not  hear  any  more 
of  that  insufferable  pretence,  that  the  Germans  first  taught  us 
to  appreciate  our  own  Shakspere. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  tlie  labours  of  others,  but 
to  prove  our  own  point — the  ne^hgence  of  modern  criticism, 
as  illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  the  Shaksperian  text ; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  let  us  take  a  single  play,  and  bring  for- 
ward such  passages  as  may  at  once  serve  to  show  how  deep 
the  corruption  has  sometimes  been,  without  exciting  any  or 
perhaps  a  very  slight  attention,  and  may  furnish  hints  to  the 
student  bow  he  should  deal  with  his  edition  in  future,  be  it  a 
modern  or  an  ancient  one;  he  will  then  no  longer  allow  him- 
self to  be  charmed  out  of  his  reasonable  demand  for  an  ex])lana- 
tion  by  such  formulas,  as  this  seems  to  have  meant,  in  the  time 
of  Shakspere,  or  this  must  be  understood  to  mean,  or  this 
only  means,  or  any  other  i)eriphrasis  for  this  means  nothing  ; 
still  less,  when  he  sees  what  obvious  errors  of  the  prmter,  not 
merely  errors  of  the  press,  are  still  found  in  passages  hitherto 
unsuspected,  will  he  allow  Shakspere  to  be  charged  with 
oiiscurity,  affectation,  ignorance  of  grammar,  and  what  not  ? 
Let  us  take  Coriolanus,  a  noble  play,  and  one  to  which  the  pre- 
s'-nt  circumstances  of  the  country  lend  an  additional  interest. 
But  here  we  must  use  the  economy  of  the  old  Fathers,  and 
bring  forward  our  passages  not  according  to  their  occurrence 
in  the  play,  but  according  to  their  aptitude  for  making  good 
our  cause.  Take,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  Sicinius's  instruc- 
tion to  the  iEdiles  to  prepare  the  people  for  supporting  him 
in  his  measures  against  Coriolanus : — 

Act  III.  Scene  III. 
Assemble  presently  the  people  hither. 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "  It  shall  be  so,'' 
1'  th'  right  and  strength  o'  th"  Commons,  be  it  either 
For  death,  fcir  fint- ,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say  "  Fine,"  cry  "  Fme," — it  "  Death,"  cry  "  Death," 
Insisting'  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  i)ow'r  i'  th'  truth  o  th'  cause. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  in  the  truth  of  the  cause  >  " 
In  this  i)lace  it  would  mean  because  their  cause  is  true,  and 
assuredly  that  is  not  to  be  the  ground  of  their  determination ; 
but  on  the  contrary  Sicinius  wishes  to  hound  them  on  to 
his  cry  of  the  right  and  strength  of  the  Commons;  the 
obvious  correction  is,  "  Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  pow'r  i'  th'  teeth  o'  th'  cause."  Johnson,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  had  so  far  anticipated  this,  that  he  saw  the 
meaning  required  by  the  context,  for  he  reaiis  "o'er  the  truth 
o'  th'  cause,"  which,  however,  neither  signifies  what  he  wishes 
to  express  by  it,  nor  suits  the  metre.  (Act  II.  Scene  II.) — 
The  tribunes  being  jjresent  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in 
which  Coriolanus  is  spoken  of  as  deserving  of  the  consulship. 


and  being  requested  to  use  their  influence  with  the  people  to 
that  effect,  answer  thus — 

Hicinius.  We  are  coiivented 

Upon  a  pleasing-  treaty,  and  Imve  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  your  assembly. 

Brutus.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blessed  to  do  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at. 

"  Bless'd  "  is  surely  a  very  ill-chosen  word ;  it  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  spelt  "  blest,"  which  would  be  the 
modern  form.     No  reasonable  person  will  refuse  to  read 

Which  the  rather, 
^Ve  shall  be  biass'd  to,  if  he  remember,  ficc. 

In  Act  III.  Scene  I.,  Coriolanus  says — 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 

Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  g-eneral  ignorance,  it  must  omit 

Ileal  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness  ;  purpose  so  barred,  it  follows 

]\othing  is  done  to  purpose. 

The  sense  and  metre  in  this  passage  alike  indicate  that  it  is 
corrupt ;  for  to  what  does  senatorial  wisdom  have  recourse 
when  its  wiser  purposes  are  barred  their  execution  by  popu- 
lar ignorance  ?  not  to  slightness, — though  slightness  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  quality  of  whatever  fabric  they  rear,  but  sleights, 
i.e.  shifts,  tricks,  expedients. 

Give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  sleights  ;  purpose  so  barred,  it  follows,  &c. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  metre  as  betraying  the  unsoundness 
of  the  passage  ;  perhaps  to  some  this  will  seem  an  insufficient 
proof;  but  here  the  same  answer  will  hold  good  as  in  the  case 
of  a  forced  and  affected  expression,  the  same  fountain  does 
not  send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  waters ;  and  Shakspere, 
'ivho  transcends  all  others  in  the  sweetness  of  his  versification, 
could  never  have  produced  such  lines  as  we  see  here  and 
there  throughout  his  plays.  It  is  true  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  want  of  rhythm  is  only  apparent,  as  when  a  word  is  spelt 
in  its  uncontracted  form,  where  Shakspere  intended  it  to  be 
abbreviated  ;  besides,  the  more  obvious  instances  of  prepo- 
sitions with  the  article  or  with  a  pronoun,  as  "  o'  th'  "  for 
"  of  the,"  "  b'  you,"  "  wi'  you,"  for  "  by  you,"  "  with  j'ou," 
we  may  remark  that  "  and  "  is  occasionally  absorbed  by  the 


following  word.    In  like  manner  we  must  often  read  "toge'r  " 
for  "together,"  "whe'r,"  for  "whether,"  as  in  Act  III.  Sc.  II. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends, 
I'  th'  war  do  grow  together  ;  grant  that,  and  tell  me-^ 
Whe'r  occurs  so  printed  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I.  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  must  be  so  read  in  Coriolanus,  Act  IV.  Sc.  VII. — 

Carry  his  honours  even,  whe'r  'twas  pjide. 
It  would  also  seem  that  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I.  in  the  line 

Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly,  but  I  beseech  you, 

we  should  read  cowWdly  and  b'seech  you;  for  further  on  we 
have  this  line — 

That  you  do  speak  to  th'  people  ;  I  do  beseech  you  ; 
and  again — 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose  ;  therefore  beseech  you  ; 
where  the  same  abbreviation  is  necessary  :    and  in  another 
place  we  read — 

Not  cowardly  in  retire,  believe  me,  sirs  ; 
and  again — 

And  cowardly  nobles  gave  way  to  your  clusters,  who 
Did  hoot  him  out  of  th'  city  ; 

where  we  may  also  remark  that  nobles  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
more  as  a  dissyllable  than  we  can  help ;  so  we  have  people  in 
the  line  above  quoted,  and  subtle  elsewhere:  on  the  other 
handj^re  is  sometimes  a  dissyllable,  as  in  this  line — 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know. 

So  "hours"  has  two  times  in  the  prologue  to  Henry  VIII. — 
"  desire,"  we  believe,  three ;  and  perhaps  the  same  remark 
will  justify  the  verse  which  we  now  read  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  V. — 
To  fright  them  'ere  destroy  ;  but  come  in. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  places  a  word  has 
been  taken  from  the  end  of  the  line  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
added  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  thereby  destroying  the 
metre  of  both.  The  instances  of  this  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  those  editions  which  profess  to  follow  the  old 
folio  as  an  infallible  guide :  we  will  adduce  two  examples  of 
this;  the  first  is  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  VII.— 

Whether  Nature 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace,  &c. ; 

where  the  words  not  and  from  should  be  the  last  syllables  of 
the  two  first  lines ;  the  next  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
present  as  it  ought  to  be  divided  : — 


Let  courts  and  cities  be 

Made  all  of  fa!se-t'iiced  sootliins-,  vvlieii  steel  grows 

Soft  as  tiie  parasite's  silk,  let  llieni  be  made 

A  coverture  for  tli'  wars,  no  more,  I  say  ! 

For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled, 

Or  foiled  some  dcbile  wretch  which  without  note 

Here's  many  else  have  done,  you  shout  me  forth,  &c.  ; 

and  so  indeed  it  is  arranged  in  the  Variorum  Edition,  but 
Mr.  Knight,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  Olvou  Trdpou- 
ros  o|os  TipdiTeri  Aa^^Tv.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to 
have  a  just  notion  of  the  varieties  of  metre  which  Shakspere 
allows  himself,  in  order  to  discern  the  faulty  and  corrupt  lines 
from  the  correct  and  genuine.  The  conclusion  of  a  scene  or 
of  a  train  of  reflections  with  a  half-line,  expressive  of  pause, 
is  graceful  and  appropriate;  but  a  fragmentary  line  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence  is  very  suspicious ;  for  instance — 

All  the  reffions 
Do  smilini^ly  revolt  and  who  resist, 
Are  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  tools,  &c. 

We  may  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  first  half  line, 
"  All  the  regions"  the  sense  seems  to  require  all  the  region 
cities,  as  in  Hamlet — 

I  would  have  fatted  all  ihe  region-kites 
With  this  slave's  ofl'al ; 

but  we  leave  this  as  indeed  all  our  conjectures  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  competent  reader  ;  but  the  most  essential  help  in 
understanding  the  occasional  varieties  of  the  metre,  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  difference  between  the 
intentional  Alexandrine  and  those  false  appearances  of  it, 
which  result  from  interpolation  or  a  false  division  of  the 
verses.  The  true  Alexandrine  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which 
has  an  unaccented  final  syllable  more  than  the  other.  Both 
of  them,  if  the  last  foot  were  cut  off",  would  be  harmonious 
lines  of  the  ordinary  length.     Of  the  first  kind  is  the  line — 

Who  thrives  and  who  declines,  side  factions,  and  (give  out)  ; 
of  the  second— 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence  (sedition). 
One  of  the  most  difficult  passages  to  reconcile  with  any 
notions  of  metre,  is  in  Act  III.  So.  II. — 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel  or  at  wild  horses'  heels. 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitancy  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  stdl 
lie  thus  to  them. 
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Enter  Voluinnia. 

Pat.    Ynii  do  the  nobler. 

Cur.  1  muse  my  moilier 

Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  thing's  created 
'Jo  buy  and  sell  with  groats,  &c. 

Ami  presently,  turning  round  to  Volumnia,  he  says — 
I  talk  of  ycu. 

Before  we  endeavour  to  explain  or  restore  the  metre  of  the 
Patrician's  words  and  of  the  first  hne  of  Coriolanus's  answer, 
let  us  look  at  the  ])assage.  What  a  strange  jumble  is  here  ! 
— "  You  do  the  nobler  !  "  Can  any  critic  produce  a  passage 
from  Shakspere  to  justify  such  an  expression  as  this  ?  or  if 
he  could  shall  we  believe  that  the  Patrician  is  intended  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  contumacy  ?  If  so,  why  does  Coriolanus 
bring  in  the  mention  of  his  mother,  and  justify  himself,  as  he 
is  here  made  to  do,  by  her  example  ?  And  then  what  a  gross 
contradiction  to  the  general  economy  of  the  play,  that  Corio- 
lanus, whose  respect  for  his  mother  is  stronger  than  his  am- 
bition or  his  revenge, — who  is  to  him  the  single  object  of  his 
deepest  passion,  family  pride, — should  talk  at  her,  and  then 
turn  round  to  tell  her  so  ;  and  a  pretty  character  he  gives  of 
her.  She,  a  high-born  lady,  calls  the  plebeians  by  the  vilest 
names ;  as  if  the  coarseness  which  political  animosity  barely 
excuses  in  a  man,  was  becoming  in  a  Roman  matron.  And 
then  observe  how  the  ingenious  editors  distort  the  plain 
meaning  of  words.  "I  muse"  is  I  think,  but  here,  forsooth,  it 
mtist  mean  I  wonder.  The  truth  is,  Volumnia  does  not 
enter  until  the  words  "  I  talk  of  you,"  as  the  very  words  de- 
clare;  for  had  she  been  on  the  scene  that  information  would 
have  been  superfluous.  But  Volumnia's  name  was  there,  no 
doubt,  and  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  original  passage, 
which  we  have  to  offer,  is  this  : — 

Yet  will  I  still 

Be  thus  to  them. 
Pat.  You  do  the  noble  lady 

Volumnia  wrong  in  this. 
Cor.   I  muse  my  mother 

Does  not  approve  my  father,  who  was  wont,  &lc. 

That  the  text  has  occasionally  suffered  from  omission  is  less 
surprising  than  that  it  should  be  injured  by  interpolation  ; 
yet  the  metre  plainly  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  Act  III. 
Sc.  III.— 

Men.  Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 

Like  graves  in  th'  holy  churchyard. 
Cor.    Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laugliter  only. 
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Why  holy  churchyard  ?  The  printer  having  holy  yard  (cainpo 
santo,  Gottes  Acker)  before  him,  and  not  understanding  its 
l)ropriety,  supjiosed  that  church  had  been  accidentally  omitted, 
and  intruded  it  into  the  text.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  the  lines  where  the  omission  or  intrusion  of  letters 
or  monosyllables  has  dislocated  the  verse ;  let  the  few  follow- 
ing suffice — 

Cor.  I'll  give  my  reasons, 

More  worthier  tliaii  their  voices  (voice),  they  know  the  corn. 

and  again — 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  's  pow'r  to  tiiunder;  iiis  heart's  his  inoutli. 

Head — "  Or  Jove  fur  's  thunder ;  's  heart  is  in  his  mouth." 
"The  Consul,  Coriolanus  ;  he  consul!"  insert  «.  And  soon 
after,  where  Menenius  advises  the  tribunes  to  "  proceed  by 
process," 

Lest  parties  (as  he  is  beloved)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Brutus  (relenting  through  fear)  replies — 
If  'twere  so. 
And  he  would  prove  obedient. 
Sic.  What  do  you  prate  I 

Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 

The  words  in  italics  we  have  supplied  by  conjecture,  as  ne- 
cessary both  for  the  sense  and  the  metre.     In  the  line — 

Meet  on  the  market-place,  we'll  attend  you  there, 
read  "  tend,"  as  in  Hamlet — 

The  lime  invites  you,  g^o,  your  servants  tend. 
Having  by  this  time,  as  we  trust,  convinced  the  reader  of  the 
probability  that  awkward  or  absurd  expressions  and  inharmo- 
nious lines  may  be  ju.stly  charged  on  the  printers,  where  they 
have  hitherto  been  laid  at  the  author's  door,  we  will  proceed 
with  a  little  more  regularity  to  notice  the  smaller  blemishes 
of  the  text,  that  the  reader  may  be  emboldened,  by  this  ex- 
ample, to  do  the  same  for  himself.     Act  I.  Sc.  I. — 

Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it ;  who  deserves  greatness,  &c. 

Read,  "That  justice  did,"  omitting  it;  i.  e.,  that  which 
justice  did  in  punishing  the  criminal.  In  the  same  Act  and 
Scene  it  is  plain  that  the  line,  "  Our  musty  superfluity  ;  see, 
our  best  elders,"  is  miserably  out  of  metre,  and  the  expres- 
sion our  best  elders,  is  utterly  tmworthy  of  Shakespere,  but 
we  have  no  satisfactory  emendation  to  ort'er,  and  must  leave 
the  task  of  finding  the  true  reading  to  some  more  sagacious, 
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critic.  On  the  line  "  Being  moved  he  will  not  spare  to 
f^ird  the  Gods,"  Johnson's  note  is,  "  To  sneer,  to  gibe." 
So  FalstafF  uses  the  noun,  when  he  says,  "  every  man 
has  a  gird  at  me."  The  substance  of  this  note  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  would  have  done  better  not  to 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  blunder  by 
suppressing  the  name  of  his  informant.  The  noun  is  not 
used  by  FalstafF,  but  the  verb  ;  and  that  passage  is  enough  to 
show  us,  did  not  the  nature  of  the  word  sufficiently  disclose 
it,  that  the  true  reading  is,  "  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare 
to  gird  at  th'  Gods."     Act  I.  Scene  II.  at  the  end — 

Sen.  But,  I  think,  you'll  find 

They  have  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  O  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  very  certainties  ;  nay  more, 

Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already,  &c. 

The  word  "very"  is  an  interpolation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanraer's, 
metri  causa  ;  this  critic  deserves  praise  for  his  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Shaksperian  prosody,  but  his  corrections  too  often 
remind  one  of  that  sovereign  specific  in  Greek  metres,  the 
particle  ye.  In  this  passage  the  antithesis  of  the  sentence 
absolutely  requires  us  to  read,  "  I  speak  from  certainties ; 
nay  more,  I  hear,"  &c.  Let  the  reader  observe  that,  without 
those  words,  Aufidius  announces  a  piece  of  certain  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  no  business  to  reserve  till  the  end  of  the 
scene,  seeing  that,  like  the  Irishman's  first  reason  which 
superseded  the  necessity  of  all  the  others,  this  news  would 
have  saved  the  senators  a  world  of  discussion.  Act  I.  Sc.  IV. 
—It  does  not  appear  from  the  context  that  Lartius  has  given  up 
all  hope  of  Coriolanus'  escape  from  Corioli ;  at  all  events, 
"thou  art  left  Marcius,"is  a  very  strange  expression.  It  would 
not  be  very  far  from  Shakspere's  own  text  if  we  read  "  thou 
price-less  Marcius  !"  In  the  next  scene  we  must  read  drachma 
not  drachm,  and  perhaps  ranks  for  Romans,  and  in  the  Sixth 
Scene,  "  Less /or  his  person,"  not "  Lesser  his  person."  In  the 
Ninth  Scene,  where  we  now  read — 

Cor.  1  mean  to  stride  your  steed,  and  at  all  times 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  th'  fairness  of  my  power, 

the  word  "  fairness  "  may  be  justified  by  ingenious  critics,  but 
can  never  be  admired  by  tasteful  ones;  the  natural  expression 
from  which  it  was  corrupted  should  be  restored  thus  : — 

To  Ih'  farness  of  my  power. 

In  the  Second  Act,  any  ingenious  person  who  would  give  us 
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an  emendation  of  the  following  j)assage  would  be  deserving  of 
great  praise  : — 

Alone  he  enterM 

'Hie  mortal  };ate  o'  lli'  city  wiiich  lie  painted 

With  shunless  destiny. 

Is  kicked  the  true  reading,  in  "  Our  si)oils  he  kick'd  at ;"  or 
shall  we  substitute,  keck'd  at  ?     We  now  come  to  a  very  cor- 
rupt passage,    indeed,  as  the   absurd    explanations    of  it    by 
Theobald  and  Singer  abundantly  prove. 
Cor.  Tliink  upon  me  !  hnng-  'em  ! 

1  wish  they  would  torg'et  me  like  the  virtues 

\Vlii(  h  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Any  one  who  can  seriously  maintain  that  there  is  a  meaning 
in  this  passage  as  it  now  stands,  has  much  false  ingenuity  to 
unlearn.  The  following  passage  in  North's  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Romulus,  p.  26,  ed.l579)  may  perhaps  afford  us  some  clue. 
"  Moreover  other  birdes  are  alhvayes  (as  a  man  would  saye) 
before  our  eyes,  and  doe  daylie  shewe  themselves  unto  us  : 
where  the  vulter  is  a  very  rare  byrde  and  hardely  to  be  scene, 
and  men  doe  not  easily  finde  their  ayeries.  Which  hath  geven 
some  occasion  to  holde  a  false  opinion  that  the  vulters  are 
passagers,  &c.  The  prognosticators  also  thincke  that 
such  things  which  are  not  ordinarie  and  but  seldome  scene, 
be  not  natural  but  miraculously  sent  by  the  gods  to  prog- 
nosticate something."  Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  Corio- 
lanus  here  wishes  that  his  dealings  with  the  people  were  as 
transitory  and  rare  as  the  visits  of  vultures  are  to  the  gaze  of 
the  soothsayers.  He  never  wishes  to  encounter  them  more, 
not  even  to  hear  their  praises.  But  then  how  is  this  passage 
to  be  moulded  according  to  this  view  ?     Shall  we  read, — 

I  wish  they  would  forget  me  like  the  vultures 
Which  our  diviners  lease  by  ; 

or.  Which  our  divines  lose  sight  of?  Let  the  judicious 
determine,  or  rather  let  them  j)ropose  some  more  satisfactory 
way  of  introducing  this  word  thus  strangely  corrupted  into 
virtues.  Act  II.  Sc.  III.,  read.  Doff  to  them  most  counter- 
feitly,  for  be  off.     In  the  following  speech  of  Coriolanus, — 

Why  in  this  wolvish  g'own  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg*  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches, 

the  punctuation  destroys  the  sense  ;  for  of  what  force  is  that 
clause,  "  which  do  appear  ? "  Shakspere  undoubtedly 
wrote.  Which  do  appear  their  needless  vouches,  i.  e.,  which 
present  or  offer  their  needless  attestations  of  my  merits.  So 
the  word  appear  is  used  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  II.,  "You  had  more 
beard  when  I  last  saw  you,  but  your  favour  is  well  appeared 
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by  your  tongue."  Not  "  rendereJ  apparent,"  as  it  has  been 
ex])laine(l  t»y  Mr.  Knight,  hut  "  represented."  His  voice 
which  was  unclunujed,  represented  and  stood  surety  for  his 
favour  or  face,  which  by  age  and  loss  of  beard  was  hard  to 
recognise.  But  we  naust  spare  the  reader's  patience,  and 
will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  two  or 
three  remaining  passages  of  acknowledged  or  evident  corrupt- 
ness, foremost  among  which  stands  the  speech  of  Volumnia — 

I  prythee  now  my  son, 

Go  to  tliem  vvith  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand 

And  thus  far  having'  stretched  it,  here  be  with  them. 

Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  for  in  such  business 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 

More  learned  than  the  ears,  waving  thy  head, 

Whi(,'h  often — thus — correcting'  thy  stout  heart, 

Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 

'Jhat  will  not  hold  the  handling. 

That  there  is  a  screw  loose  in  the  words  "  which  often  thus  " 
is,  we  suppose,  if  not  admitted  at  all  events  not  strenuously 
denied  by  any  commentator.  But  the  most  surprising  thing 
is,  that  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  taken  any 
offence  at  the  monstrous  comparison, — As  humble  as  a  mul- 
berry,— TreiTa'nepos  /xSpcau  is  a  very  different  expression,  for  Tceirouv 
is  naturally  opposed  to  w/j-hs,  as  in  Latin  you  have  mitis  and 
crudus.  Neither  is  the  expression,  "here  be  with  them,"  more 
intelligible,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  careless  readers 
have  often  satisfied  themselves  with  the  interpretation,  "  here 
stoop  as  low  as  they."  And  then  observe  how  revolting  to  the 
ear  is  that  unmusical  line,  "Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  for 
in  such  bus'ness,"  where  to  get  any  harmony  at  all  we  must 
transpose  the  tonic  accent,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  syllable  of  the  word  bussing,  and  so  make  the  trochee 
into  an  iambus.  We  propose  to  read  the  whole  passage 
thus : — 

I  prythee  now,  my  son. 
Go  to  them  with  thi/  bonnet  in  thy  hand 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  with  thy  knee 
Bussing  the  stones ;  for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the'  eyes  of  the'  ignorant 

(a  perfectly  harmonious  alexandrine.) 
i\Iore  learned  than  the  ears  ;  vailing  thy  head 
Now  humble — thu<  ; — correcting  thy  stout  heart 
Which  soften  as  the  ripest  mulberry,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  except  in  the  parenthesis,  the 
sense  and  construction  of  the  sentence  are  kept  suspended  by 
participles  until  the  word  "  say"  which  renders  our  removal  of 
the  phrase  "here  be  with  them"  still  more  probable  ;  perhaps 
Shakspere  had  written  "  here  bends,"  describing  the  action 
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of  Volumnia.  Vailing  is  to  be  understood  as  in  the  passage, 
"Then  vail  your  iinpntenre,"  where  all  the  editions  we  have 
seen  absurdly  retain  "  ionorancc."  Nothing  can  be  more 
easy  or  simple  than  the  transjiosition  of  the  initial  words, 
"  Now  humble,"  and  "  Which  often."  In  the  introduction  of 
the  letter  "  s"  we  find  that  Warburton  has  anticipated  us,  but, 
as  he  did  not  })erceive  the  necessity  of  the  transposition,  his 
emendation  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  makes  Volumnia  re- 
commend her  son  to  soften  his  head,  or  ])erhaps  his  hand  (for 
that  is  another  reading),  instead  of  his  heart. 

There  is  another  speech  of  Volumnia  immediately  preceding 
this  one,  which  calls  for  a  few  slight  alterations. 

Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 

To  th'  people  not  by  your  own  instruction 

Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  oun  heart  prompts  you  ; 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  on 

Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards  and  syllables 

Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 

The  necessity  of  inserting  "own  "  is  obvious;  and  as  "roled  " 
means  "ruled  like  a  copy"  "in"  must  give  way  to  "on." 
But  there  is  a  deeper  corruption  in  the  next  line,  for  what 
coherency  is  there  in  this  sentence:  "You  need  use  only 
such  words  as  you  get  by  rote,"  althou(/h  they  are  spurious  .'' 
Why,  their  not  being  truly  and  legitimately  his  is  the  very 
plea  by  which  she  would  make  it  appear  that  he  may  use  them 
without  loss   of  dignity.     Did  the  language  of  submission 

come  from  his  bosom,  were  it  genuine,  then  his  use  of  it  might  \  \ 

seem  to  him  a  degradation.  Another  suspicious  circumstance 
is  the  accent  of  bastards,  for  though  very  bold  instances  of 
this  inversion  of  ordinary  prosody  may  be  produced,  as 
bosome  from  Spenser,  Monarch  from  "  All's  W^ell  that  Ends 
Well,"  &c.  they  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  unimpassioned 
dialogue,  where  old-fashioned  quaintness  is  out  of  place.  Add 
to  this  that  the  expression  "  bastards  and  syllables  of  no  al- 
lowance," borders  closely  on  an  absurdity,  for  though  the 
com])arison  of  feigned  words  to  bastards  is  just ;  and  bastard- 
words  would  be  a  proper  expression ;  yet  to  say  that  words 
are  bastards,  is  a  great  misuse  of  language,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  Shakspere.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say  that 
words  are  syllables,  is  nonsense ;  but  for  a  person  endeavouring 
to  lighten  their  force  and  value  to  say  that  they  are  but  syl- 
lables, is  just  and  appropriate.     Read,  therefore. 

But  with  such  words  thai  are  but  roted  on  • 

Your  tongue,  and  nought  but  bastard-syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 

And  in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  be  it  observed  that 
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nothing  is  more  easy  llian  for  an  unskilful  decipherer  to  mis- 
read thouf/h  for  noiujht.  But  we  will  not  abuse  the  reader's 
patience;  let  liim  attend  to  but  two  more  passages,  and  he 
shall  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 

In  Act  V.  Scene  II.,  we  have  the  following  speech,  which 
we  arrange  according  to  the  Variorum  Edition. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  iMarcius 
Return  ine  as  Cominius  is  returned 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ? 
But  as  a  discontented  friend  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ;  say't  be  so. 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will,  &c. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  very  strange  that  the  commentators 
have  not  discovered  that  "  say't  be  so"  should  be  given  to 
Sicinius.  By  the  commentators*  we  mean  those  of  the  last 
century  who  have  pointed  out  several  other  speeches  in  this 
play  which  the  printer  had  assigned  to  the  wrong  person. 
But  how  shall  we  hope  to  persuade  Mr.  Knight  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  who  seriously  defends  the  folio  for  attributing 
to  Menenius  a  speech  in  which  Coriolanus  is  compared  to  a 
gangrened  limb.  There  are  several  reasons  for  doubting  the 
soundness  of  the  passage  quoted  above.  The  half-line  by 
itself  would  excite  no  suspicion,  for  there  is  a  natural  pause 
after  the  words,  "  what  then  ?"  When,  however,  we  find  the 
next  line  beginning  with  "  but,"  a  conjunction  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  preceding  clause,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  there  is  an  hiatus  to  be  supplied  with 
some  such  words  as  these,  "  not  as  a  joyful  herald.  But  as 
a  discontented  friend,"  &c.  If  this  be  thought  too  bold. 
But  must  be  at  once  discarded  ;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined 
to  adopt  this  alternative  because  it  will  also  enable  us  to 
change  the  expression  of  discontented  friend,  which  is  some- 
what unusual  in  the  sense  of  a  friend  who  has  had  his  request 
denied,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  alexandrine  in  the  following  line. 
We  propose  therefore  to  read, 

As  a  discountenanc'd  friend  grief-shot  with  his 
Unkindness ; 

Sic.  Say't  be  so  ;  yet  your  good  will,  &c. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  Second  Act,  we  read : — 

You  common  cry  of  curs  !   whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  of  th'  rotten  fens  !  whose  loves  I  prize, 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  infect  my  air !  I  banish  you  ! 

He  does  not  hate  their  breaths,  any  more  than  a  man  can 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  found  that  Sir  T.  Ilanmer's  editioa 
has  anticipated  us  in  this  remark. 
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RESOLUTION    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

OF    THK 

PERCY    SOCIETY. 


"  The  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Percy 
Society  having  been  directed  to  an  article  on 
Massinger's  play  of  "  Beleeve  as  You  List,*"  in- 
serted in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Papers  recently 
put  forth  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  having 
had  laid  before  them  coj)ies  of  a  Correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere.  President  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier,  the  Director  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  and  Mr.  Croker,  and 
having  carefully  examined  the  passages  referred 
to,  and  stated  to  be  erroneous  readings  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Croker  in  that  play,— they  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  protest  not  only  against  the  injustice 
of  the  anonymous  criticism,  but  also  against  the 
proceeding,  on  the  part  of  one  literary  society 
towards  another,  as  calculated  to  excite  ill  feelins; 
on  the  part  of  individual  members,  and  ultimately 
to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  such  institu- 
tions." 
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STATEMENT 

MADE  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PERCY  SOCIETY, 
5th  April,  1849. 


Having,  before  I  had  read  an  article  in  the  Shakes- 
peare Society's  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  reflecting  on  a 
publication  of  the  Percy  Society,  prepared  and  printed 
the  following  errata  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
of  the  latter  Society,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
the  same  should  be  issued  to  the  members,  and  in  what 
manner,  it  becomes  my  duty,  after  placing  before  the 
Council  the  correspondence*   which   the  article   has 

*  As  every  one  must  feel  the  use  of  what  may  be  perhaps 
considered  private  letters  justifiable  in  self-defence,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  be  printed.  The  following  abstract  of 
the  correspondence,  taken  from  the  indorsements  of  those  laid 
before  the  Council,  are  therefore  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the 
reference  made  to  them  : — 

1.  Copy  of  my  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  requesting  the  Council  to  furnish  me  with  the  name  of 
the  author  of  an  anonymous  article  issued  under  their  sanction. 
—March  12th,  1849. 

2.  Reply  from  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the  Council  cannot 
comply  with  my  request. — March  13th. 


occasioned,  again  to  submit  to  them  the  manuscript 
from  which  Massinger's  play  of  "  Believe  as  You  List" 
has  been  edited  under  their  sanction,  and  to  request 
that  the  Council  will  do  me  the  favour  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  my  competence  or  incompetence  to  read 
that  manuscript  correctly. 

3.  Cojjy  of  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  President  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  repeating  my  request  for  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  article, — March  I4th. 

4.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  informing  me,  that  he  is  the  responsible 
editor  of  the  volume  wherein  the  article  at  which  I  had  taken 
some  offence  appeared,  &c. — March  14th. 

5.  Copy  of  my  reply,  informing  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  that,  pre- 
vious to  receiving  his  letter,  I  had  communicated  with  Lord 
Ellesmere  on  the  subject. — March  15th. 

6.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  expressing  his  regret  that  I  should  have 
troubled  his  Lordship. — March  17th. 

7.  Copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  expressing  my 
regret  fortiaving  done  so,  if  his  Lordship  agreed  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Payne  Collier.— Marc/i  19th. 

8.  Keply  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  to  my  letter  of  the  14th  of 
March.— ilfarc/t  19  th. 

9.  Copy  of  my  rejoinder  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  endeavouring 
to  shew  the  injurious  effect  which  must  arise  to  both  Societies  by 
one  Literary  Association  criticising  the  publications  of  another  ; 
and  those  criticisms  being  re-echoed  in  a  periodical  to  which  the 
Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  are  well- 
known  contributors. — 3Iarch  22nd. 

10.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  disavowing  the  authorship 
of  the  article  in  question,  which  he  had  not  even  read. — March 
31st. 

1 1.  Copy  of  my  reply,  assuring  Mr.  Dyce  that  this  disavowal 
from  him  was  perfectly  unnecessary.— ^/)/-i7  2nd. 


ERRATA 

[In  the  same  state  as  forwarded  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  introJuetion  of  this  observation.] 

In  Massingers   "  Beleeve  as  you  List",  })rinted  fur  the  Percy 
Society,  No.  BO,  January  1849. 


(,)  Page  ix,  dele  ,  after  E^lyard. 

jnforU]      —     26,  for    "My    father's    sounds",    read    "My 
^  e  for  d  i  father's  sonnes". 

(ol  for  d)       —     26,27, 2S,for  "Asolrubal",  read  "Asdkubal." 
(Correctly  printed  in  pp.  xiii,  32,  and  33.) 

(in  for  ni)     —    45   (line  10  from  bottom) /or  "  deines",  read 
"  denies." 

(i  for  c)         —    52   (line    2    from    top)  for    "  Arsaies",    read 
"  Arsaces." 

(k  for  t)         —    72  (1.  4  from  bottom) /or  "cakes",  read  "  cates." 

(W  for  rd)      —    82  (1. 1 1  from  bottom )/or  " ower",  read  "order." 

(ur  for  ne)    —    88  (line  1 1  from  bottom)  fur  "  our  sillable", 
read  "  one  sillable." 

(fin  for  pri)  —  106, /or  "pride",  read  "finde." 
(tr  for  ch)     —   —  for  "  stroller",  read  "  schoUer." 


In  the  article  alluded  to,  as  issued  by  the  Shakes- 
peare Society,  there  are  tliirteen  distinct  charges  or 
insinuations  made  against  me  as  an  incompetent  editor. 
The  foregoing  list  of  printer's  errata,  shews  ten  literal 
corrections  made  under  the  circumstances  stated,  and 
readily  disposes  of  seven  out  of  these  thirteen  charges 
or  insinuations  ;  the  remaining  six  I  am  also  prepared 
to  deal  with. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  President 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  after  the  inspection  of  this 
document  which  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  for  his 
Lordship's  information,  considers  that  I  may  very  well 
content  myself  "  with  the  explanation  that  my  correc- 
tions were  only  accidentally  anticipated  by  those  of  my 
reviewer,"  which  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  add,  "  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact." 

As,  however,  the  Shakespeare  Society  have,  accord- 
ing to  theii-  President's  statement,  established  a  re- 
viewer, and  Mr.  Payne  Collier  avows  himselfto  be 
"  the  responsible  editor  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,"  or  such  review  ;  thus 
standing  forth  to  challenge  criticism,  he  would,  I  sub- 
mit, have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  dissection  of  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  or  exposure  of  printer's  blun- 
ders upon  the  supposed  detection  of  which  his  literary 
reputation  exists,  had  I  any  wish  to  retaliate. 

But  I  have  none;  for  every  one  must  feel  that  in  all 
criticism  of  this  kind,  involving  philological  difficulties 
and  debated  questions  of  the  nicest  character,  it  is 
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manifestly  unfair  to  select  particular  instances,  and 
thence  infer  the  general  conduct  of  editorship. 

It  would  be  the  easiest  task  possible,  not  merely  to 
charge,  but  to  convict,  the  best  authorities,  or  pro- 
fessedly the  most  careful  editors,  of  far  more  important 
errors  than  the  worst  which  have  been  laid  to  my 
charge.  Let  me  request  any  one'  to  turn  to  Mr.  Col- 
lier's Shakespeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  332,  and  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  that  gentleman's  entire  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon grammatical  idiom  drink  vp,  which  actually  leads 
him  to  doubt  that  vinegar  is  intended  by  esil,  which, 
being  printed  with  a  capital  letter,  of  course  implies 
that  Mr.  Collier  believed  that  it  was  the  river  Yssell  to 
be  drunk  up  I  A  blunder  so  momentous  as  this  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  have  the  benefit  of 
GifFord's — the  honest  GifFord's,  decisive  note  on  the 
matter  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
And  Mr,  Collier's  error  respecting  this  word  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  Shakespeare  uses  it  else- 
where in  the  ordinary  sense  of  vinegar.  But  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Collier's  edition  of  Shakespeare — an  author, 
recollect,  most  frequently  edited,  not  the  first  edition 
from  a  newly-discovered  manuscript — is  replete  with 
such  oversights  and  blunders,  that  I  intend  discarding 
it  from  my  library,  as  an  edition  likely  to  put  any  one 
out  of  temper.  I  will  however  try  and  keep  mine, 
and  avoid  retaliation. 

If,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  an 
eminent  critic,  a  self-satisfied  i-eader,  a  distinguished 
antiquary,  and  an  accomplished  editor,   as  the  party 


responsible  for  the  charges  urged  against  my  ideal 
amanuensis,  I  hope  Mr.  Payne  Colh'er  will  feel  entirely 
convinced  that  I  can  only  act  in  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness,  conciliation,  courtesy,  and  amiable  candour' 
so  evidently  displayed  by  him  towards  the  editor  of  a 
"  lost  play  of  Massinger's",  which  he  certainly  himself 
appeared  unable  fluently  to  read  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  submitting  the  manuscript  for  his  inspection.  Indeed 
it  was  this  evident  incompetence  on  Mr.  Collier's  part,* 
that  decided  me  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of 
editorship  myself,  instead  of  transferring  it  to  that 
gentleman,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  or  said  upon  the 
subject  of  the  critical  attack  made  upon  my  literary 
character  in  the  name  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  I 
must  feel  the  proud  conviction  that  I  have  not  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  Council  of  the  Percy  Society,  and 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  duty  honestly 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  so  far  as  circumstances  have  permitted. 

The  perhaps  mistaken  feeling  on  my  part,  that  I  was 

*  Mr.  Collier's  knowledge  of  manuscripts  may  be  gathered 
from  his  reading  of  the  account  of  Twelfth  Night  from  Manning- 
ham's  Diary,  -where  Malvolio  being  mentioned,  an  allusion  is 
made  to  "  his  gestures  in  smiling";  but  Mr.  Collier  reads  (Shakes- 
peare, vol.  iii.  p.  317)  "  his  gestures  inscribing."  This,  be  it 
remembered,  is  in  a  short  extract  from  a  very  legible  manuscript, 
not  from  a  long  copy  of  a  very  obscure  one.  It  should  be  added 
that  I  dei-ive  my  knowledge  of  this  momentous  blunder  from 
Mr.  Hunter's  "  New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare." 
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as  competent  to  read  and  make  a  transcript  of  a  manu- 
script of  the  time  of  Charles  I,  as  any  common  copyist 
at  twopence  a  page  under  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  Direc- 
torship, induced  me  to  devote  such  portions  of  what  I 
could  fairly  call  my  leisure  time  for  four  years  to  read- 
ing and  copying  a  manuscript  of  forty-eight  folio  pages. 

I  have  therefore  no  apology  to  offer  that  ray  tran- 
script was  made  hastily,  although  I  have  the  fact  to 
urge,  as  some  apology  for  the  printer's  errata,  that 
engagements  and  occupation  of  a  pressing  nature 
obliged  me,  in  order  to  meet  the  arrangements  of  the 
Council  of  the  Percy  Society  for  the  issue  of  No.  Ixxx 
on  the  1st  January,  to  pass  the  sheets  of  "Believe 
as  you  List"  very  rapidly  through  the  press,  —  so 
rapidly,  that  I  doubt  if  I  even  read  the  proof  of  my 
Preface,  which  I  observe  was  dated  the  day  it  was 
written,  30th  December,  1848,  and  I  certainly  did  not 
see  a  revise  of  the  last  sheet,  in  which  three  of  the 
thirteen  most  serious  charges  of  incompetency  made 
against  me  occur.  The  errata  which  I  detected,  while  the 
sheet  was  at  press,  in  pp.  26,  27,  and  28,  of  Asofrubal 
for  Asdrubal,  to  which  the  name  was  of  course  subse- 
quently corrected,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  call  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  expense  of  a  cancel. 

But  what  am  I  not  entitled  to  say  to  my  Critic,  or 
the  responsible  Editor  of  the  "  Shakespeare  Society's 
papei's,"  who  upon  this  obvious  misprint  of  ol  for  d, 
actually  in  his  charge  asserts  that  the  name  "  AsorubaP 
should  always  have  been  Asdrubal.     Can  Mr.  Collier 
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shew  to  the  Shakespeare  Society  that  the  name  has 
been  or  is  so  printed  in  the  Percy  Society's  volume, 
or  as  he  asserts,  with  an  0  for  a  c[  ? 

Am  I  not  fairly  entitled,  then,  delicately  to  inquire 
if  he,  the  responsible  Editor,  who  cannot  read  and  copy 
print  correctly,  may  not  in  his  free  and  fearless  course 
of  editorship  confound  an  i  with  a  j,  a  c  with  a  b,  and 
heaven  knows  what  else,  to  suit  his  own  notions  of 
orthography,  and  imagine  a  g  which  might  or  might 
not  have  existed  in  a  manuscript  he  had  seen,  could 
appreciate,  but  did  not  understand  ?  And  does  he 
not,  when  commenting  upon  any  literal  inaccuracy 
I  may  have  overlooked  in  printing  the  name  Asdrubal, 
fairly  lay  himself  open  to  the  retort  of  having  made 
what  would  be  treated  at  a  police  office  as  a  false 
charge,  which  however  I  am  quite  cei'tain  no  gentleman 
could  intentionally  have  been  guilty  of,  although  I 
have  known  such  things  done  by  anonymous  writers  in 
periodical  reviews,  and  sometimes  feel  shocked  at 
observing  notices  of  such  matters  in  the  newspapers. 

I  leave  my  critic  to  comment  upon  my  commas  as 
he  pleases,  and  to  make  sense  or  nonsense  of  Massinger, 
at  the  reader's  discretion  ;  my  preface  explains  why 
the  punctuation  cannot  be  consistent,  and  shews  my 
reason  for  having  adopted  a  different  style,  commencing 
with  sheet  d. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
I  refrain  from  making  any  charges,  and  will  con- 
fine myself  to  repelling  the  remaining  six,  hitherto 
unnoticed,   brought    against    my    competency   as   an 
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Editor  ;  these  in  general  exhibit  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  recollection  and  a  curious  want  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  taste,  coupled  with  a  love  of  puerile  con- 
jecture. Why,  for  instance,  should  ray  critic  be  ig- 
norant of  the  history  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
waste  so  many  words  in  strutting  about  "a  late  and 
sad  example"  ? 

The  Council  of  the  Percy  Society  have,  however, 
before  them  the  means  of  satisfying  themselves  by 
reference  to  the  manuscript  from  which  I  have  edited 
Massinger's  supposed  lost  play,  whether  what  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  is  correct  or  not ;  and  as  no  insinuation 
has  been  made  that  I  have  forged  the  manuscript,  I 
suppose  its  genuineness  is  not  doubted  by  the  Shakes- 
peare Society. 

I  pass  over  the  erudite  remarks  offered  by  my  critic 
for  the  information  of  the  members  of  that  Society, 
such  as  that  an  u  was  formerly  used  instead  of  a 
v;  that  "eyes"  were  often  of  old  spelt  "  eies,"  &c., 
because  I  am  quite  convinced  that  every  member  of 
the  Percy  Society  must  be  aware  of  these  facts. 

The  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  interchange  of  tv  and 
V  in  manuscripts  of  this  period,  in  such  words  as 
"  wast,''''  p.  4,  "  lawolta,  p.  Q6,  &c,,  is  lamentable;  I 
refrain  from  saying  more.  Let  Mr.  Collier  turn  to 
his  own  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  vii,  p.  209,  and  he 
will  find  that  vast,  in  Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  2,  is  mis- 
printed loast  or  waste,  in  the  old  copies,  subsequent  to 
that  of  1603.  And  that  gentleman  attributes  it  to  a 
"  very  easy"  compositor's  error.    Can  Mr.  Collier  shew 
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the  arrangement  of  a  printer's  case  of  letters  in  1600  ? 
Certainly  from  what  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  the 
old  arrangement  of  printers'  cases,  no  letters  could  be 
less  accidentally  mistaken  than  v  and  w.  In  fact  tlie 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  to  prevent  this 
possibility.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  letters  v  and  w  to  a  very 
different  cause. 

In  the  passage  "  Theis  pulled  out",  p.  63,  my  critic 
is  pleased  to  assert  that  "the  word  'eyes'  has  been 
evidently  omitted".  This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
quite  so  evident;  although  "the  eyes  pulled  out"  is 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  was  written 
as  I  have  printed  it,  and,  I  believe,  was  so  written,  to 
give  a  quick  or  passionate  expression  to  the  words 
"  Th'  eis",  the  original  transcriber  having  omitted  the 
apostrophe. 

It  is  stated,  and  it  would  appear  not  without  con- 
sideration, by  my  critic,  that  "lonely",  at  p.  73,  is 
misprinted  for  "  lovely",  which  he  endeavours  to  shew, 
after  explaining  certain  facts  which  every  member  of 
the  Percy  Society  must  at  once  admit  to  be  perfectly 
correct,  that  the  turning  of  the  letter  n  forms  an  u,  and 
that  u  was  formerly  used  instead  of  v;  adding,  rather 
unnecessarily,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
"  such  must  have  been  the  case". 

Now,  I  feel  satisfied  that  such  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  that  I  have  not  only  correctly  read,  but  that  the 
printer  has  correctly  rendered  the  woi'd  in  question 
lonely:  and  a  more  poetical   or  beautiful  reading  I 
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cannot  conceive.  But  ray  critic  would  drag  down 
Massinger  to  the  level  of  his  own  "  lovely''"'  mind  if  he 
could.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  may  be  taken  in  simple  prose  as  "  So  alone,  so 
solitary  in  you  is  that  feeling  of  pity".  What  can  be 
more  dignified  ?  (remember,  they  are  the  words  of 
fallen  royalty,  addressed  to  a  coui-tezan);  and  compare 
them  with  the  wretched  pertness  of  "  So  lovely,  so 
beautiful  in  you  is  that  feeling  of  pity" — which  would 
almost  tempt  any  one  to  add  to  such  "  must-have-been- 
the-case"  editorship  as  this,  for  the  completion  of  the 
sentence,  and  "  my  darling  you  are." 

Demetri  for  Demetrius,  p.  13,  requires  no  com- 
ment.    It  is  so  in  the  manuscript. 

Conjure, — p.  107,  "  the  last  mistake  of  the  kind"  my 
kind  critic  thinks  proper  to  notice, — he  is  pleased  to  in- 
form the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  should  be 
"fortune".  Now,  I  assert,  and  the  proof  is  before  the 
Council  of  the  Percy  Society,  that  whatever  the  word 
in  the  manuscript  may  be,  it  is  not  fortune.  "  Con- 
jure", although  I  cannot  at  the  moment  produce  the 
example,  I  have  certainly  somewhere  seen  used  for 
"applause",  "  clapping  of  hands".  I  admit,  however, 
this  to  be  a  conjectural  reading  of  mine ;  the  word  is 
clearly  enough  written  Consure,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  (no 
mean  authority)  thinks  it  a  transcriber's  error  for 
censtire. 

And  now,  sixthly  and  lastly,  for  the  word  "  inglinge," 
p.  16,  which  my  critic  asserts  "ought  unquestionably 
to  be  '  jugling'  or  'juggling.'  "    Flaminius  is  talking  to 
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Berecinthius,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  of  the  mysteries  of  his 
religion.  Surely  my  critic  is  ignorant  that  the  mys- 
teries of  this  goddess  were  of  a  character  which  might 
justify  the  epithet  given  to  them  by  Massinger;  but 
which  would  have  no  point  if  that  applied  to  them  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society's  reviewer  were  admitted  to 
be  the  reading.  Of  course,  the  new  Vice-President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  must  be  aware  of  this. 
"Inglinge,"  however,is  unquestionably  the  word  used  in 
the  manuscript,  and,  although  Dyce,  Gifford,  and 
Halliwell  are  quoted  as  authorities  to  shew  that  I 
cannot  read  or  understand  correctly  a  manuscript  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  the  AthencEum,  therefore, 
considers  me  to  be  an  incompetent  editor,  I  think  my 
anonymous  critic,  or  critics,  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
to  consult  Nares,  as  the  respectable  authority  followed 
by  Mr.  Payne  Collier  in  his  "  Yssell"  draught. 

Shade  of  Gifford  arise,  and  defend  an  honest  editor- 
Arise,  and  shield  the  memory  of  Massinger  from  tlie 
"juggling  mysteries"  of  the  Shakespeare  Society! 

T.  Crofton  Croker. 

3,  Glovcester  Road, 
Old  Brompton. 
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